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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Re intention of the writer of this book is to present 
to the reader, in one handsome handy volume, in 

} language neither diffuse nor discursive, all that is known 
about the various breeds of dogs of the present day. 

In his book called Ladtes’ Dogs (same publishers) the 
author gave a description of the dogs most suitable for the 
companionship of the fair sex, and endeavoured to lighten 
the general tone of the work by the introduction of many 
humorous and pathetic stories of dogs and dog life. In 
Our Friend the Dog he is wholly practical, and all his. aim 

is to give useful information. 

In Our Friend the Dog is given not only all the informa- 

_ tion possible about every breed of dog under the sun, but 

| the standard of points of the different breeds as recognized 

| by judges at the present day. 

_ A new feature in the work is the insertion of the rules 
and regulations of all the clubs, and the points by which 
these clubs have agreed to judge the different breeds of 
dogs they have taken under their protection. 

_ The Diseases of Dogs are described briefly, and yet, it 
is to be hoped, effectively ; and a chapter devoted to a 
criticism of the homceopathic plan of treatment, which 
the author, although an allopath, frankly confesses has 
many advantages. 


vi PREFACE 


In Chapter I. the general scope of the work is more fully 
given. No little pains has been taken to present the 


reader with a good index, so that the work may be taken a 
up at any time and consulted as a handy guide and ready © 


referee : 


A FRIEND IN NEED—A FRIEND INDEED. 


PREFACE TO THE SEVENTH EDITION 


O a book like this, in these days when dogs are taking 


| up so much of the attention of the public, little need 
‘be said by way of preface, and nothing by way of apology. 


The present edition (the seventh) has been carefully — 


revised and enlarged, and particulars as to the newly- 
formed Dog Clubs have been appended. 

The chapters on the treatment of dogs in sickness have 
been thoroughly revised by the author. - 


The whole book is rendered even more practical and © 


instructive than the first, and: it is confidently expected * 


“ Cin 
+ n 


that the public will extend the same amount of patronage ey es 


to our seventh as to our first edition. 
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OUR FRIEND THE DOG 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


rz ( UR Friend the 


——— 


aa, 


eee 


So + 
} ame 


: Dog” is the 
title | have chosen 
for this book, and 
there are, in my 
opinion, very few 
people who happen 
to possess a dog 
that do not, in 
some measure, look 


- upon him as a friend; and even where the animal is not 


looked upon exactly in that light, he is considered a 
servant, and a right good and trusty one he makes too. 


Were it the custom to mark the graves of canine favourites 
by head-stones, no better epitaph could, I think, be found 
to write thereon than the simple words— 


/ 


“Faithful unto death.” 


Faithful as a servant, faithful as a friend, is the dog. 

_ Well do I remember the collie of my boyish years, with 
his honest, bawsent face—the collie my brothers and I 
were wont to tumble with, on the warm: hearthruy sin the 


‘ ‘ 
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long forenights of winter, the collie we wandered with 
through the broomy braes in spring-time, the collie we 
strung gowany garlands for on, sunny leas in summer. I 
think we children looked upon collie as simply a member 
of the family—as quite one of ourselves, in fact. It never 
seemed to have struck us as strange that his shape was 
different from ours, or that he had no other language save 
that of his brown loving eyes, or big wagging tail. To be 
sure he wore his hair in a different style from ours, for, 
while ours was confined to our somewhat towsy polls, he 
had his all down his back and all around him. But that, 
we thought, was only collie’s fancy. And then collie was 
ever so much wiser than we were. Ay, and he knew it too, 
and used to treat us with quite a patronizing kind of air, 
and gave in to all our whims, and even appeared to appre 
ciate our practical joking, albeit we oftentimes pulled h’ 
ears. ae 
Yes ; collie was far wiser than we. Did he not know tix - 
road home, and find it for us through deepest, darkest 


woods, when we had lost it? Could he not tell by simply _ 


taking a sniff at a rabbit’s hole whether bunny was at home 


or not? And however could we have “ harried a bike,’i1d — 


_ found the luscious wild honey, if collie had not stood by 
the hole, and brained every bee as it popped out to see who 
had been knocking on the bank? He was indeed the. 


friend of our youth. And I cannot but recollect ho , as : 


the days and years went by, collie got stiff in all his oints, y 
and could not romp so gaily as of yore ; how the erey hairs | 


kept gathering around his lips and nose, and how there i: 


~ he 


came a strange blue look in his once sparkling eye that 
used to “dwell on us sae fondly.” But we bairnies did 


not know that these were only signs of fast-adv neing 
age, nor could we know the full significance of PE ubie’s ‘ 
words when she came in from milking one cold and 
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snowy morning with the remark, “Weel, weel, and so 
puir collie has worn awa’ at lang last.” But we missed 
him nevertheless. 
Now I think that it would serve no useful purpose for me 
to enter upon that much-disputed question, the origin of 
the dog. You may believe if you like, dear reader, that the 
collie is descended from the fox, that the Newfoundland 
has a bit of the bear in his composition, or that other dogs 
are the lineal offspring of the gaunt and hungry wolf. I 
do not. Neither can I tell you what were the ancient and 
primary types of dogs, although I have my own ideas about 
- them. As regards the domestic dog, let me quote a few 
sentences from one of my own works. 
“ The dog himself, I have no doubt, took the initiative in 
_- bringing about his own domestication. Wild dogs hunted 
_#—and do still so hunt—in packs, and scoured the plains 
’ and wilds in search of their natural prey ; but we can easily 
.dinderstand how that, their food becoming scarce, and being 
weakened perhaps by disease, they would attach themselves 
_ to towns, hang about the outskirts all day, and prowl at 
_ night through the streets, eating the refuse, and constituting 
themselves general scavengers. The longer they continued 
at, this work the tamer they would become, till at last they 
_would find that they had no reason to shun the face of 
man, and could roam the streets to a certain extent un- 
mglested, even by day. Their utility as scavengers would 
soon come to be recognized ; it would become the custom 
of the people to throw the refuse food to the dogs at certain 
times of the day, by way of getting rid of it. Doubtless to 
see the dogs scramble and fight among each other, there 
would not be wanting people who took a delight in this 
perigdical feeding. 
« he first lesson the dog would learn, éhert would be to 
expect. He would learn to wait, and wait with patience, 


ate raid by and by he would come to receive. his ‘eed 


. would like him to do, and to be done, and knowi | 


: 
eee fn 
certain amount of expressed joy, amounting almost to. : * 


gratitude to the giver. But the natives themselves ‘must . 
have been civilized before the dogs could be properly — 


pi tamed, and thus years, and in some cases ages, would — 


elapse before the stray cur would be admitted into even : 
the courtyard of the house from which he received his daily 
, dole. But gratitude on the part of the dog must have been 
the first link in the chain that binds ‘tHe faithful animal to 
_ his master. | tht nyt i ey 
“We may fancy the first timid caress from the dogs the Ad 
wet nose thrust shyly into the master’s palm, or the» warm ‘ 


tongue carried over his foot. We may fancy him following . 


his owner on the street, coyly and half fearful at first, but | * 
' getting more bold as time went on, until it would become 3 
his regular custom to accompany his master afield, and 
even to identify himself in some measure with his seins | 


Gratitude would soon begin to teach him what his mast 


Me Sie 


would endeavour to assist as far as in him lay. Love | ands a 


respect would teach obedience, and this obec lience would, : 
_of course, pave the way for the dog’s Bie: and. thorou ugh 
domestication,” ; 
Friendship apart, the dog, looked upon as s metely a } 
servant, is one of the most seul animals we poss ay ‘He’: 


o 


ee bot 


‘ tae i < 
are supplied with game that has fallen “aes 
; Sportsmen. Healthy people might easily live | 


is second to none in the value of his: utility to ‘serve t s. 


uae oars ee 


To oe this we have only to think of the, eens at a 


¥ 
j 


game, but many a sickly person, many an i 
sink and die without this sae and appetizing fy 
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how many grouse would a sportsman bag on August 12th, 
or how many plump and lovely partridges on September 
_ Ist, without the aid of Bang or Ranger, aided, of course, by 
the intelligence and sagacity of honest Rover, the retriever ? 
-Staghounds and foxhounds, on the other hand, as well as 
harriers and beagles, minister to our sports and pastimes. 
And is there no good in this? All work and no play 
makes Jack or John an exceedingly dull boy. Granted 
that there may be a certain amount of cruelty in the sport 
of fox-hunting, that it is wrong to rear and preserve 
animals for the mere sake of afterwards killing them, still 
there is no more manly or exhilarating sport in the world 
than that of following the hounds. How sweet it is to be 
able to leave the drudgery of the desk’s dull wood, and care 
and worry all behind you in the gloomy town, and to spend 
an occasional day in the free and open country, astride of 
your favourite horse, at the heels of a lordly pack. The 
wheels of life that had almost got clogged are cleared and 
set a-going again, the blood is purified, exzuz is banished, 
care killed, and life itself prolonged. Men and soldiers are 
made in the hunting-field, and perhaps I would not be 
- going too far if I said that many a decisive battle has been 
won by generals who first learned to perform deeds of 
derring-do while following the hounds. 

Intelligent readers well know the great amount of good 
which plenty of exercise does to the human frame. There 
is hardly any exercise better than that which one gets 
while out for a day or two with greyhounds, beagles, or 
otter-hounds, while the noble sport of deer-stalking is 
nothing short of bewitching. 

Again: while the smaller breeds of dogs, such as terriers, 
rid us of vermin which would destroy our food and grain- 
crops wholesale, the larger dogs, such as mastiffs, bull-dogs, 


&c., defend ourselves and guard our property by night and 
eee B 


“ > U zy y 
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by day from the attacks of plunderers and ieene inte 
the sheep-dog keeps together and protects our flocks and 
herds. _Such dogs, on the other hand, as Newfoundlands 
and St. Bernards are used for saving human life directly 
from the water, or from under snow, which otherwise would 
be the winding-sheet of many a poor creature who sinks 
exhausted from cold ere he can reach a sheltering haven. — 

The utility of dogs, their friendliness and extreme 
devotion to mankind, for whom they even desert the-com- 


panionship of their own race, and their consequent claim 
to be kindly and thoughtfully treated, are subjects on 


which I could go on writing for months without cessation. 
I will, however, take it for granted that the value of a 


< 


> 
at 


2 


good dog is fully appreciated by every one. To all, then, - 


who have the good fortune to possess a true friend and 
trusty servant of the canine race, and who may wish to 
know how to keep him happy and comfortable when well, 
and to treat him successfully and scientifically when ill, 
this book, Our Friend the Dog, is reapionstiliy ieaieeeae 


Property, or the possession of property, as we all know, ‘ 
entails the performance of certain duties upon us to such — 


an extent that, in my opinion at all events, no one has a 
right to own either dog, or cat, or bird unless he knows 
how to treat it properly, and takes the pains or trouble so 
to treat it. . 


\ 


7 
ad 


al yale ag 


For many years I have been an earnest student 7 


canine life, both at dog shows, as judge and reporter for — 
the sporting press, and in private life, and I must of = 


necessity know a great deal about our friend the dog. 


my ah 


Indeed, I will go as far as to say that I flatter myself I . 


know nearly everything about him, whether ill or well, 
that is worth knowing. And it is just.a portion of this. 
knowledge which I wish to impart to my readers, and. i Se 
mean to endeavour to place it before them in as readable 
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and interesting a shape as possible. I may not even be 
always in a serious mood; we may, sometimes at least, 
indulge in the luxury of a smile together, for it is a sorry 
_ heart that never rejoices. 

I have devoted my earliest chapters to the general 
management and treatment of dogs while in a state of 
health. I have said a good deal about their kennels, and 
the best way to kennel dogs, about the benches on which 
they rest by day or night, and about their bedding. 
Exercise and feeding have also occupied my attention, 
_ with a digest of the different kinds of dog food used in the 
best kennels, and of their nourishing and medicinal pro- 
perties. Even the dishes from which dogs eat and drink 
have not lacked attention, and valuable advice is given on 
washing and grooming these animals, and on the best 
methods of bringing them into good form and feather for 
the show benches. I have given hints about. showing, and 
hints about buying and selling dogs, and about safely 
sending them by train, so that they may not contract any 
vile skin diseases, nor be attacked by inflammation through 
* cold and neglect. I have even said a word or two about 
dogs as beasts of draught, for even to this question there 
is a right side and a wrong. Dogs in their relation to the 
‘law have formed further subject-matter ; and information is 
given as to the rearing of puppies, and the breeding of 
_ dogs for either pleasure or profit. 
. sf have recorded the points of, and given a complete 
description of, the various breeds. 
_ The book would be incomplete did I say nothing about 
the diseases which oftentimes afflict canine flesh. I have 
therefore so described the more common of these, that 
they may be easily diagnosed even by the tyro, while the 
plan of treatment proposed is simple, but at the same time, 
I trust, successful. hs 
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I mentioned dogs for “ profit.” I think I can prove to 
my readers that dogs can be bred soas to be very profitable 
indeed. : 

“Why don’t you give up keeping sheep, and stick to 
breeding dogs?” asked a Cockney of a Scotch farmer 
from whom he had just purchased a collie puppy for the 


d 


modest sum of twenty guineas. 
“Well, ye see, sir,” replied the farmer, “we mightna aye 
fall in wi’ fools to buy them.” 


This was surely somewhat rough on the Cockney. 


Sie TER AT 
ON KENNELS AND KENNELLING 


DO not mean to describe the 
kennels of foxhounds. ‘These 
animals are kept in packs, usually 
a dog pack and a bitch pack, and 


their, management and feeding 
| are entrusted to huntsmen, who 

are as a rule clever at their work, and proud of being able 
to keep their hounds up to the mark. These huntsmen 
know right well the value of exercise, cleanliness, and 
judicious feeding, and although their knowledge of the 
veterinary science is somewhat limited, and their treatment 
of illnesses savouring of the old, rough, rule-of-thumb school, 
they generally succeed in curing cases of ordinary sickness. 
_ Well, if they do not, the hound dies, and there is an end 
to the matter; but I am glad to say that nearly all the 
huntsmen and feeders that I know, believe strictly in the 
- truth of the good old proverb—“ Prevention is better than 
cure.” 

Kennels of sporting dogs are to be found in many parts 
of Scotland, which it is really a treat to visit ; but I grieve 
to say there are others just the reverse, and beautiful and 
good dogs—pointers, setters, and hunting hounds—are 
kept in places where I would not think of stowing a pig. 

‘There are one or two things to be considered in building 


a kennel for sporting dogs, to which if attention be not 
. 21 
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paid, one cannot expect to have the inmates either well-or 
comfortable. J do not care how much or how little you 
spend in the construction of your dog’s home. You may 
spend a thousand pounds, if you choose, and have an } 
~architect from London, or you may buy wood and stones, 
and bricks and lime, and do all the work yourself, in 
Robinson Crusoe fashion. But take this advice—give 
space for your dogs in which to have unlimited exercise 
in the open and in the dry ; they ought to have the option _ 
of going out into the sunlight or lying on benches in the 
shade. There should be inner yards as well as outer 
yatds. The places where the dogs sleep should be clean, 
dry, well ventilated, and well disinfected, and the benches 
should be roomy and wide. Troughs and dishes ought to 
be kept as sweet as sweet can be, and water should be ~ 
abundant and pure. 

House-dogs are as a rule pets, their lines have fallen in 
pleasant places, and probably the greatest danger they 
run is that of being killed by kindness. They either help 
themselves or importune their owners, until they are helped 
to all kinds of bones, sweets, and tit-bits, at all sorts of 
unreasonable hours. As a consequence they get either 
surfeited or fat, or if neither, their high living induces 
dyspepsia, sluggish liver, and many other disagreeable 
complaints, and the dog gets old and dies before his time. 
Dogs that are kept indoors should have plenty of exercise 
every day, and be only fed twice, and that too somewhat 
sparingly. A dish of pure water should always stand in 
the same place, that they may help themselves at pleasure. 
They will likely sleep on the rug or mat, but here I give . 
you a hint worth making a note of, regarding long-haired 
toy or other fancy dogs. You naturally wish to see them 
in good feather. Very well, never permit them to sleep on 
a sofa, a bed, or a cushion, else -the heat will injure and 
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bring out the hair. A basket lined with a piece of cloth 
and nothing else, makes the best beds for animals with 
_ long coats. 

Guard or watch-dogs living out of doors have oftentimes 
_ahard and weary life of it. 

To keep a dog always on chain, summer and winter, 
without exercise is really cruel, so that I long for the time 
when to do so will be an act punishable by the laws of the 
country. I have known poor dogs chained up. in all 
weathers during long severe winters, when their poor 
_ pannikins of water would be frozen hard, so that they 
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could not drink, and in broiling days of summer, under a 
maddening sun, with never a drop to drink within their 
reach. Can we wonder if dogs so treated become rabid, 
break their chains, and escape, to spread the terrible disease 
among others of the canine race, or its awful equivalent, 
_hydrophobia, among human beings ? 

The old-fashioned barrel kennel, if kept clean and 
placed in a proper position, does very well for an outdoor 
‘kennel, but such a one as I*have sketched (Fig. 1) is better. 
, You will perceive that the door is in the side, and not in 
the gable. This gives the inmate a greater protection 
from cold and wet. Such a kennel, if elevated about a 
foot from the ground; and placed in a snug corner, well 
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thatched with straw or heather, and having a wooden 
bench near it, would make an excellent place in which to 
keep a watch-dog. The thatch would keep it cool in 
summer, and snug and warm in winter. ; 

Out-of-door kennels, no matter how constructed, should 
undergo periodical washing and disinfecting, and before 
the dog is turned in again he too ought to be washed, — 
and have a long run and scamper afterwards to prevent 
him catching cold, and also to give his house time to 
dry. Do not put the clean bedding in the kennel until it 
is thoroughly dry. 

I may tell the reader here at once that it pays to keep 
well-bred dogs, for, if they be really good and possess 
excellent pedigrees, the puppies will be sure to fetch fair 
prices in the market. But I must also tell him that unless 
a proper system of kennelling be adopted his dogs can 
never do well. Your puppies will not thrive in a damp or 
dirty kennel. They will be afflicted with some at least 
of the following complaints: worms, general debility and 
weakness, distemper, colds and coughs, liver complaints, 
or rickets. 

What sort of a kennel, some one might ask me, would I 
build to contain, say, from twelve to fifteen dogs com- 
fortably ? Well, if you have a field for your animals to | 
take exercise in, then large runs and large yards attached 
to the kennel itself will not be so much needed, but it is 
better to have them all the same. The plan which I here- 


with give you (Fig. 2) shows at a glance the kind of place 


you would need to have, if you really meant to make the — 
breeding of dogsa paying hobby. I sketched the plan from 
the kennels of a friend of my own, a gentleman of industry, | 
who, although he was engaged at business all day, managed 
in one year to net. 4400 from the sale of the pups he bee | 
from his beautiful dogs. The kennel, I should nae is not 
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quite as he had it, but I think I have improved it in the 


diagram. 
; Side 2. 
™ 
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FIG. 2. 


The kennel, as you may perceive, is built in the form of 
a parallelogram, and ought to face the south and west. 
Side 3 in the diagram and side 4 would. be open rail-work, 
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which now-a-days can be had very.cheaply. Sides 1 and ~ 


2 and the portion of side 4 marked g might be built of 
brick about nine feet high, the entrance gate being placed 
at a (in side 4). So much for the surroundings of your 
kennel, by means of which you obtain both sun and 
shelter. It is presumed you have chosen a situation which. 
is both high and healthy, on a gravel soil. | 
Your flooring will be the next thing to think about. | I 
always recommend what the bricklayers call “cement ’— 
it is beautifully white, is very hard and lasting, moderately 


cheap, and easily kept clean. Asphalte gets soft in the. 


sun, bricks are mostly porous, and gravel soils the coats of 
the dogs and hurts the skin. 

The cement should have about an inch and a half of a 
fall towards side 3, where a hollow should run onwards, 
and fall into a small covered cesspool outside, marked 8 


in the figure. The cement should be left until quite hard, 


and this will take a whole week, before you erect a single 
shed or fitting. . 


The size of the place might be about 30 feet long by 12 


or 15 wide. 

Your deck being now hardened, you can commence 
your furnishing and building, and when complete it would 
be as follows: Gate a leads you into yard P. This is the 
yard where the lady dogs reside, and where they rear their 
puppies ; 0, c, d are the doors leading into their cabins, 


with their benches and beds, x, x,2. The right and left~ 


cabins are the smallest, and are for the smaller breeds of 


dogs, the centre one being used for larger dogs. The — 


benches are made of wood, and stand about a foot high ; < 


the back and one side is a foot high above the bed, in 


order to keep the dogs from rubbing against the whitened 


walls; the remaining two sides are about three inches in — 
depth. This bench or bed can easily be removed for — 
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cleaning purposes, and I should advise all the benches 
to be of the same construction. The doors to these cabins 
open outwards, and should have gratings for the purpose 
of ventilation. Their roofs slope downwards from the 
brick wall, and should be thatched... A close wooden 


FIG. 3.—A DOG BENCH. 


partition divides yard P from yard Q, with a door (e), and 
in the same manner yard Q is separated from R with 
door 7, Yard Q is a general exercising yard, and has a 
cupboard at 7, containing a few of 


| 


the ordinary medicines, jars of disin- 
fecting fluids, soap, brushes, combs, 
and towels, with nails on which to 
hang collars, chains, muzzles, and 
‘ whips, as well as brushes, brooms, 
and buckets, Yard R is the dogs’ 
kennel proper. The spaces marked © 
in the diagram are wooden pillars six 


— 
— 


=- 


feet high, which support a roof sloping 
down from the nine-feet brick wall, 
sidé 2,and forms a verandah in which ~—7it— 7 T11—_ 
there are two outdoor benches, 7, 7. FIG. 4. 
~The letters m, m, m show the position 
of the indoor benches, and g, g are two doors like that 
: shown at fig. 4. They do not open on hinges; they slide 
back on castors. The peculiarity of this door, of which I 
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am the inventor, is this. It has plenty of ventilation at K 
for the cold nights of winter, while in summer the little 
door H, hinged at I, I, may be opened for the sake of 
admitting more air. The kennel into which these doors 
lead is six feet wide, and its length twelve to fifteen feet. 

In every yard of this kennel there ought to be a drinking 
trough always well supplied with pure water. I know 
some kennels where there is a stream led through the 
principal yards, This is of course a very great boon for 
the canine inmates. | 

The drinking vessels should be large, and so constructed 
and so placed in the yards that the animals cannot easily 
either soil or spill the water. 

When I come to speak of the diseases to which dogs are 
liable, and their common-sense treatment, I will mention 
more particularly the medicines, &c., which are given to 
these animals. I may state here, however, that a mixture 
of castor oil and syrup of buckthorn, in equal proportions, 
is a capital cooling aperient, to be given at any time the 
dog seems out of sorts.. The dose is from a dessert-spoon- 
ful for toy dogs, up to an ounce and a half, or even two 
ounces, for very large animals. When a dog is thin and 
out of condition it may reasonably be supposed he has 
worms. Spratts’ patent medicine is the best cure. I know 
the composition of it, so can confidently recommend it. 
After the worms are expelled give a little quinine twice a 
day. Make it into a pill with extract of dandelion, and 
with this give cod-liver oil. | 1S 

The soap for kennel use will be of two kinds—a jar of 
soft soap, to be used in washing the wood-work, &c., and 


a bar or two of either some of the milder kind of dog 
soaps, or the common yellow or primrose soap. This latter 


is to be used for washing the dogs’ coats. 
T'wo kinds of brushes are also used—namely, the 


A 
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common dandy-brush of the stables, which is very useful 
for cleaning the dust out of the jackets of short-haired 
dogs ; and a hard hair-brush, such as you might use at 
your own toilet, for the longer-coated dogs. 

Towels should be made of the best material; they will 
be cheapest in the end, and should be of medium roughness 
and thick in substance, for a rough or hard towel will not 
abstract the moisture from a dog’s coat, and a thin one 
gets wet too soon. 

Collars should always be of leather, especially if the 
dog is kept on chain; and remember this, that many a 
good dog is lost at railway stations, owing to having been 
sent on a brass collar, which so easily slips over the head. 

Ornamented collars may be got for the best dogs in 
your kennels, with silver plates on which to inscribe the 
names of the shows at which they have taken honours. 
A crimson collar looks very pretty thus ornamented, on 
the neck of a beautiful black Newfoundland. 

The chains and leading straps should all have swivels 
on them. Sometimes two dogs may be taken out together 
on a coupling chain. This can be bought at a gunsmith’s 
shop. An outdoor chain should be well galvanized with 
zinc, or it will rust and look ugly. Chains for leading 
dogs to shows or round the ring may be black varnished. 

_ Muzzles I myself never use, unless I have to perform 

some painful operation. If at any time necessity demands 
their use, get them so that the dog may open his mouth to 
breathe and drink. The close leathern strap is cruel in 
the extreme. 

Whips I use—whips of the hunting shape and style. 
And what do you think I use whips for? To thrash my 
dogs? No; it is very rarely indeed I have to chastise a 
dog in my kennel. I use my whips simply to crack, when 
there happens to be rather more talking in the kennel than 
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is judicious. . This will of course at times occur in the 
best regulated kennels. Only I find that the best way to 
ensure peace and quiet of a night in a kennel is to give 


the animals a good run after their dinner, and afterwards 


turn them in on a clean and comfortable bed. They are 
happy then, and sleep, and no doubt their. dreams are as 
pleasant as yours or mine. I for one never had occasion 
to long for one of the cursing machines which they do say 
(that is, the Yankees say) a lively ’Merican man invented. 
It was just like a common eight-day clock to look at, and 
it stood in one corner of the kennel, and the owner simply 
wound it up every night, and went off to bed with an easy 
mind. For, dear reader, about every ten minutes ‘the 
machine roared out in stentorian tones, “ Kennel,” or “ Lie 
down, you dogs,” or “ Where’s the whip?” “Vl warm 
you,’ and so on, and so forth, and behold, the dogs never 


moved till morning. 
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CHAPTER III 
ON THE GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF KENNELS 


HE combs used 
= \ for the human 
: SRT ne hair are best for long- 
HNN NL [ 7 coated dogs, only 
they must be strong, 


of the best material, 


or you will be always 
breaking them. The 
teeth, too, should be pretty wide apart. 

Pails or buckets will be needed for the kennel, and a 

_ large water-can, with a tin or zinc jug or two, will also 
come in handy on dog-washing days. 

A stable broom is a necessity. If you have a large 

kennel, you will buy them more cheaply by the dozen. 
You will also require a scrubbing-brush for the wood-work, 
and another one on a long handle, to do down the decks 
with. 

I myself am somewhat fastidious with my kennel arrange- 
ments. I like everything as complete and tidy as I can 
afford it. I have everything in my dogs’ apartments 
which they or I need, so that I never require to beg or 

borrow from the servants in the kitchen. I have the 

cooking for the dogs done on an American kitchener in 

the kennels, as well as the water boiled. I have my own 

‘salcepans, biscuit-holder, and biscuit-steeper, and in fact 
31 
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the kennels are as independent of the house as if they did 
not belong to it. Even a grocer’s and butcher’s account 
book are a portion of my kennel items, and a slate hangs 
in a handy place, on which my henchman’s orders for the 
day are written every evening before. Humble my dogs’ 
premises may be, but they are comfortable. I have a 


boudoir or study—pretty and fantastically furnished— — 


adjoining my largest kennel. Here I can write, or read, or 


play the violin of an evening, in company with some faith-_ 


ful canine favourite. Yes, I have an idea that the dogs 
do like the music. It is true that some new arrivals will 
at times strike up “ Auld Robin Gray,” or “ Comin’ through 
the rye,” when I am playing it, but a back-handed tip on 
the nose with the bow changes their tune, and restores the 
harmony, 


GROOMING DOGS. 


I am still presuming that your dogs are valuable animals, — 


and that you want to have them look their very best, with 
the view of either showing or selling them. Well, then, 
let me tell you that daily grooming is essential to a 


dog’s appearance, if not, indeed, to his very health itself. 


Grooming causes-the hair to grow, and to look glossy and 


beautiful. It is a natural stimulant, and beats any other 
stimulant which you could invent or apply, for it sends — 


just enough blood and no more to the skin to nourish the 
roots of the hair. 


The gloss on the coat of a well-groomed dog is accounted 


for in the following way. At the root of each hair are 


two or three extremely minute glands, which secrete a — 


ereasy matter for the lubrication and protection of the 
hair from dust and wet and the rays of the sun. If it 


were not for this provision of Nature, the hair of black — 


dogs, for example, would get brown, die, and fall off. The 
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erooming brush stimulates these little glands, and nourishes 
them at the same time directly, by sending more blood to 
them than would otherwise come there. 

Not once a month or once a week should grooming be 
done, but every morning. It is performed with the brush 
and comb. Go well over the whole dog’s body with the 
comb in one hand and the brush in the other, the brush 
following the comb up as you work. 
Finish off by a good brushing, and 
your dog will not only feel more com- 
fortable, but he will look double the 
individual. If you want to make him 
look extra nice, go finally over his 
coat with the Zazr glove. Make him 
stand when being groomed, but if he 
really seems to prefer to lie let him 
do so, only it must be in a clean place. 
It may be an additional inducement 
to you to groom your dogs daily, if 


I remind you that fleas and other 
~ vermin speedily disappear before the comb and brush. 
Fleas are great enemies to the comfort of our friend the 
dog. I will even go farther, and say that a dog cannot 
retain perfect health if flea-infested. Do they not keep 
him from enjoying sound sleep? and is the dog not one — 
of the most nervous of all animals? Will his nerves be 
improved, think you, from the loss of rest? Again, the 
scratching irritates the skin. Dogs with fleas in their 
coats even bite holes in themselves. So groom, groom, 
eroom, and get rid of the “varmint.” Insummer you may 
also use Persian Insect Powder. 
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THE RIGHT.~WAY-TO WASH “A DOG; 


Dogs should be washed about once a fortnight, and the 
operation requires more care than one might at first 
imagine. There is some danger to be attached to the 
washing of a dog, for if the weather be not fine he may 
catch cold, and inflammation of some important internal 
organ be the result. | 

Little dogs may be made to stand in the tub in which. 
they are washed; but if you are going to wash a large 
dog, before even you bring him out of his kennel you must. 
have everything ready for his reception in the yard. 
“Everything” includes.a large pailful of soft water, warm 
but not Aof,a pint jug to bail it up with, a nice piece of 
mild yellow soap, two towels, and a large pail of soft cold 
water. Now bring forth the subject, and tie a piece of 
thin rope around his neck—not with a running noose, 
mind, else you may hang our friend. Fasten him up to a 
rail, off with your coat, and up with your sleeves as far as 
they will go. Pat the dog to prove there is no bad feeling, 
then, holding the soap in the right hand and the jug of . 
water in the left, pour a little on his back and commence 
lathering. You need to use no more water than just wets. 
the coat. You must lather away until all the coat is quite 
white and frothy. Begin with the shoulders, back, and 
sides, then proceed adown the breech and tail, then the 
hind legs must receive attention, next the fore, and. next 
the chest, and last of all the neck and head. Do not let. 
the soap into the poor fellow’s eyes, if you can possibly 
avoid it. Wash the ears well, but do not let the water 
znto the ears. Re 

Then take the remainder of the warm water up in jugfuls | 
and rinse the soap well out of the coat, deg7uning with the 
head. Please observe that in the lathering you leave ¢he 
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head until the last, else he may shake himself and wet you 
through and through. Observe, too, that in rinsing the coat 
you begin with the head, in order to clear the dog’s eyes as 
early as possible. 

Now comes the cold bath. Pour it gradually all over 
him: from stem to stern. He will shake himself now, so 
you had better cast him loose. As soon as he has had a 
good shake or two, take the towels and rub his coat as dry 
as you can, and zmmediately afterwards turn him out for a 
run on the grass. This will set his blood in motion, and 
there will be no risk of his catching cold. A dog, after 
being washed, is all the better for having a snack of some- 
thing to eat, if only a bite of dry biscuit or a crust of 
bread. 

Show toy dogs, such as Maltese or Yorkshire terriers, 
may be washed with yolks of eggs instead of soap, especi- 
ally on the eve of a show, but there is nothing better than ~ 
Pears’ transparent soap, nor is it expensive considering the 
time it lasts. The dog is then dried in white towels before 
a fire, and, while the coat is still slightly moist, combed 
and brushed. 

To dogs that can swim a bath is often very valuable. It 
inures the dog to cold, it is capital exercise, and it usually 
acts as aperient medicine would. A bucket of water sluiced 
over a dog—while he is on the grass—every morning is an ~ 
excellent tonic. 


A WORD ABOUT EXERCISE. 


On the value of exercise as means of keeping dogs up to 
a | proper standard of health volumes might be written. But 
I hardly need to enlarge upon the subject, for if you ask 
your own dog will he not tell you with those speaking 
hazel eyes of his, and that eager wagging tail, that there is 
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nothing in all the wide world he delights more in than a 
good scamper across the fields, or, failing that, a run with 
you, his master? Not only does an outing do a dog good 
physically, not only does it stir up his life-blood, and 
stimulate every organ in his body to increased and happier 
action, but it does him good morally, for a dog is just as 
curious about matters out of doors as you are, and the time 
must seem terribly long and irksome for him if kept always 
indoors or on chain. Besides, although our friend the dog 
gives up everything in the world to minister to his master’s 
wants, to work in his service, or be his companion, he cannot 
help longing at times for a little wholesome change. And 
it is only when out he meets other doggies like himself, and 
has a chance of exchanging canine courtesies, and knowing 
how the doggy world wags. 

The question may be asked, How much exercise ought a 
dog to have? The simplest answer to which might be, 
The more the better. At all events I would like to put the 
minimum down as two hours a day,an hour in the morning 
and another at night. If the dogs are exercised in a 
paddock or field, a great deal can be done to interest and 
amuse them by throwing a ball to them, or a piece of 
wood, and encouraging them in every way to romp and 


run. 


WATER. 


Unless a dog is supplied with abundance of clean pure 


water, he will neither be happy nor healthy. The water 
should be from a well or spring,! and should be changed 


every day, the dish being well rinsed out. Care ought to 


be taken in summer that the dish which contains it is not 
stood in the sun’s rays, and during the winter months that 
the water does not get frozen. Some people think it does 


‘ Soft rainwater is even preferable, if clean.—G. S. 


,: 
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good to put a bit of roll-brimstone in the dish. This, I need 
hardly say, is a great mistake, inasmuch as the brimstone 
does not dissolve. 


AWNINGS FOR KENNEL YARDS. 


These are spread by some in summer to shelter the dogs 
from the heat of the sun or from the rain. ‘The idea is a 
good one. A waterproof awning may be manufactured for 
a few pence by sewing a few biscuit bags together, and 
well tarring them over. For cheap waterproof and durable 
awnings, I now use entirely the Willesden waterproof 
canvas, and kennels may be entirely composed of the 
Willesden paper nailed over wood. Where sawdust can 
be had cheaply, it is a good plan to bed the floor of the 
kennel thickly with it. The wet and soiled portions of this 
may be taken up every morning. Again, the sawdust for 
purposes of hygiene may be lightly sprinkled over with 
water with which has been mixed a little carbolic acid. 
Take great care no drop of this falls on a dog’s water dish 
or food tin. 

Dogs have no right to be fed in their sleeping 
apartments, but out in their yards, or even on the grass 
runs. You should never give a dog a biscuit or bone to eat 
even among his straw, for I have known—often known— 
serious illnesses caused by swallowing sawdust, hay, 
shavings, or straw. 


BEDDING FOR DOGS. KENNEL. 


Several kinds at once suggest themselves to my mind. 
Pine shavings makea capital bed and a very healthy one 
—fleas will not harbour therein, and there is a great 
advantage in that. But pine shavings cannot always be 
got, and shavings from other kinds of wood, even if 
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sprinkled with “turps,’ as some recommend, do not do 
as well. Saar 

Meadow hay is soft enough, and yet I have a strong 
suspicion that the harvest bugs that infest it in autumn, and 
whose attacks upon human legs and arms are so cruel, will 
not hesitate to attach themselves to the tender skins of 
dogs. I have other objections to hay, and on the whole 
cannot recommend it. So I fall back upon straw, which I 
can recommend ; but it ought to be the best. I myself 
like the oaten straw for winter, it is softer and warmer, 
and prefer using wheaten straw for summer, aietes it 
cooler and cleaner. 


CLEANLINESS. 


This is a word which ought to apply to the dog himself 
and to all his surroundings. I have already shown you how 
to wash and groom the animal. Well, but if he resides in 
the house he must be taught habits of cleanliness ; he must 
learn society manners, so to speak. You must not try to 
teach him these in a rough or unkindly manner. "If a puppy 
or dog forgets himself in the house it may or may not be 
his fault—he may have wished to go out and found it im- 
possible ; but if the reverse is the case you ought to first 

nt out his “error in judgment” to him, then cane him 

urtly about the feet with a little switch, and afterwards 
cain him at once out of doors. If this treatment be repeated 
two or three times he will not be likely again to misbehave 
himself. 

The kennels ought to be kept exceptionally clean, and 
washed down at least once a week, and the benches ought 
at the same time to be well scrubbed. Disinfectants. should 
in every case be used. Of these I will have more to say 
by and by. ) 
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The clean bedding is not to be placed upon the benches 
until they are thoroughly and completely dry. During the 
drying process, which may be assisted by wiping up the 
moisture with a cloth or mop, the dogs ought to be out and 
all doors thrown wide open. 

The dishes which the dogs use for their food, as well as 
their water pans, should be washed out every day. If, then, 
you do all I have advised you as regards washing and 
cleanliness, you will have clean decks, clean bedding, and 
clean benches, and clean utensils ef every kind, while your 
dogs themselves will have clean skins, and shining, clean 
coats to wear on top of them. But there is still a little 
thing to be remembered before you can boast of a really 
clean kennel of dogs. Do not neglect to keep the insides 
of your dogs’ collars sweet and clean. I know that some 
people never think of this from one year’s end to another, 
and the consequence is that the collars smell vilely. Clean- 
liness, thorough and complete cleanliness, is the only thing 


to keep mange at bay. 


CHAPTER IV 


ON FOOD AND FEEDING 


F one keeps a large number of dogs of different breeds, 
he has to take care to prevent them from fighting, for 
if any two quarrel and have it out, or only half out, they 
will never forgive nor forget, and can never be allowed in 
each other's company again. I used last year to take out 
for exercise two immense Newfoundlands, a herculean boar- 
hound, three collies, two Scotch terriers (die-hards), a ~ 
Dandie Dinmont, and a French poodle. A pretty pack 
when all rolling over each other in a heap, for their 
favourite fun was a kind of wild game of foot-and-mouth- 
ball with a Swedish turnip. -Yet I never had a row. 

A regular stand-up fight between two large dogs is, in 
my opinion, a very ugly sight. I have mingled in many 
such mélées ; I have been knocked down, and the fight has 
gone on over my prostrate body; but, strange as it may 
appear, I have never been bitten while trying the office of 
peace-maker, except once, and that was purely accidental. 
There are many ways of ridding dog-fights. Choking off 
the dog that has the hold by squeezing the windpipe is a 
rough-and-ready plan for animals under fifty pounds. 


Very large dogs ought to be pulled asunder by the tails, 
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or they may yield to the sweet persuasion of a pailful of 


water. 


FOOD AND FEEDING. 


We have seen our dogs well and comfortably kennelled, 
we have spoken about cleanliness and exercise ; let us now 
say a word about how best to feed them, and about the 
best kind of food to give them. 

Small indoor dogs may be judiciously fed from the scraps 
of the table, but in this case care must be taken that they 
are not over-fed, or that they are not stuffed with dainties 
and sweets, which always disagree with dogs. 

Bones may be given to small dogs, but they ought to be 
large ones which they can gnaw, so that they may run no 
risk of getting choked, or of swallowing a piece of bone big 
enough to cause impaction in the stomach or bowel. If 
_ only one dog is kept, there is but little chance of his coming 
badly off, unless, indeed, he be kept constantly on chain. 
In this case care must be taken to let him have all he can 
eat at least once a day. 

But the feeding of twelve or fifteen dogs, so as to keep 
them in health and beauty, is quite another matter, and 
requires the greatest care and thought. The three words 
_ to be remembered with regard to feeding dogs are these— 
regularity, cleanliness, and variety. Would it be 
believed that in this, the nineteenth century, a gentleman 
and clergyman, and one who is no mean authority on dogs 
—Idstone, to wit—recommends us to throw the dogs’ food 
on the earth, that with it they may eat a certain portion of 
dirt, which he seriously assures us aids digestion! On the 
contrary, I say unhesitatingly, and every right-thinking 
medical man will bear me out when I say it, that a dog’s 
food cannot be too cleanly prepared, nor served too cleanly. 
“But,” some one may ask me, “what about dogs eating 
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carrion? Are not a dog’s own tastes to be consulted?” In 
this matter, no. I am well aware that many dogs like to 
gorge upon meat which is, to put it mildly, somewhat high. 
This is an instinct, a habit born of the far-off time when 
wild dogs hunted in packs, and found on the ground 
carcasses of animals, on which, however high, they were fain 
to feed. There are roving tribes of savages in Africa who 
till this day do the same thing. Nay, I will come nearer 
home, and remind the reader that there are people, who 
would not care to be alluded to as savages, who wear 
broadcloth and fine linen, and who eat hare so high that — 
they are glad to wash it down with the best old wine. | 
Nevertheless, I make bold to say that food of any kind 
that has been kept too long is neither good for man nor~ 
beast. As_regards the eating of the earth which may 
adhere to a piece of meat thrown to a dog, the animal him- — 
self tells you he does not care for such a condiment, for he 
invariably shakes the portion cast to him before he devours: 
it. No, I will not have filth at any price. 

You have often heard the saying, “ Anything is Saha 
enough for a dog.” It is a most mischievous and untrue — 
one. Do not, therefore, allow your butcher to send you — 
what he likes, because it is “ only for the dog.” When I go 
myself, as I often do, to my own butcher to purchase meat 
for my kennel, he never asks me, “Is it for the dogs, =. 
Joctor?” He used to though, but he has now come aay 
‘now what manner of man I am. A poor dog may be . 
lingering between life and death, and unable to take other __ 
support than beef-tea and milk. Would you give him milk 
that was sour because he was only a dog? Or would you . | 
allow your butcher to put you off with tainted scraps for — 
your sick favourite, and probably charge you the usual 
price of good beef? Never, then, give a dog unsound. or ¢ 
unwholesome flesh ; prefer quality to quantity ; a pound of 
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good fresh meat will go further as regards ncurishing 
qualities than three of that which is stale. 

How often should a dog be fed during the day? 

Many people only feed once a day, generally selecting 
eventide for the meal-hour; and if the dogs have plenty 
then, no doubt they will manage to survive for twenty-four 
hours. But I much prefer giving them a light breakfast 
about eight o’clock, and a good dinner in the evening. 
Half a dog biscuit for an ordinary-sized dog, and a whole 
biscuit for a large one, is quite enough for the morning 
meal. 
Be regular in your feeding-times. Five o'clock is the 
best time for dinner in winter, and.six in summer; they 
can thus always be sure of a little scamper ere it be too 
dark. | 

What is the best kind of food on which to feed a large 
kennel of dogs? This isa question which is by no means 
difficult to answer, for a great variety of food presents itself 
for consideration as I write. 

First on the list, as a staple, come the dog biscuits, but 
remember they must only be used as a staple diet. They 
are somewhat expensive, but if you get them from a 
really good maker, you can depend upon the meat that is 
in their composition being good, and they will then be 
found to be really nourishing. Always have them fresh, 
never old or mouldy. 

It is a good plan to have in your kennel in addition to 
the box which contains your biscuit, a zinc bin, divided 
into three compartments: one ought to contain rice, 
another barley, and the third good and rather finely-ground 
oatmeal. You may either steep your biscuits or give them 
dry and broken up, with the gravy or broth poured over 
them. Rice, if well boiled, is excellent food for dogs ; it 
is cheap, too, but, being somewhat fattening, I would not 
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advise its being given more than once a week. Barley 


must also be well boiled ; it is very nourishing, and dogs 
as a tule like it. Otel as a staple of diet is probably 
better than either. It, however, agrees best with sporting 
dogs, or dogs that are much out of doors, and that conse- 
quently get unlimited exercise and lots of fresh air. It 
might well be given two days running. The fine meal is 
better than the coarse, because it boils sooner, that is all. 


I need not describe to my readers the method of making _ 


porridge, only I advise a person to make it for the kennel 
with less salt than if he were going to eat a portion of it 
himself. 

A little salt in the dogs’ food I am convinced, from 
long experience, does good, and keeps the animals 


sweeter in blood and keeps worms away. You may . 


make sufficient porridge to last for two days, but not 
for three. 

So much for staple diet. Now dogs will not thrive well 
unless they are allowed a certain proportion of meat, and 
this leads me to consider what is the best and cheapest 


kinds for kennel use. Well, there is plenty of variety—we 


have sheep’s head and pluck—we have bullocks’ and 
sheep’s paunches—we have liver, and, we have, or can 
generally get, horseflesh. 


Sheep’s heads are put into the saucepan atone with the 


lights—not the liver, fifteen minutes will boil that—and 
boiled for two hours in just sufficient water to cover them. 
The flesh ought to be easily shaken off the bones if 
sufficiently cooked. If the livers are good, and cut nice 


and smoothly, I send them into the kitchen to be used 


there as food. 


Bullocks’ paunch or sheep’s paunch dught to be well | 


cleaned and well boiled before being given to the dogs, |r 


myself use but little of this food, however, owing to the ~ 


~ 


ee 
very 
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trouble of cleaning it, and the fact that I can get on well 
enough without it. 

Boiled liver is given occasionally only, chiefly owing to 
the fact that it is of too relaxing a nature to be often used, 
but indeed a little of it now and then, mixed with the dogs’ 
food, makes a nice and very safe aperient. You will kindly 
observe that I order all flesh food to be dozled. My reason is 
that in the brains of sheep, and in the liver and entrails of 
the bullock and sheep, hydatids are often found, and these 
cause worms in the dog unless they are previously rendered 
harmless from exposure to heat. 

Horseflesh is a great boon ina large kennel. You can 
frequently purchase a leg or two for a mere trifle. Boil it 
-all in one day ; it will keep the better. In a mixed kennel 
give every dog a dish to himself, so that there shall be no 
quarrelling, and so that you are sure each animal eats 
according to his size and condition. 

Broken ship’s biscuits can often be bought much more 

cheaply than dog biscuits, and if you give them a fair 
allowance of broth and animal food with them, they are 
very good. 
_ As our great object is to feed our dogs well, but at the 
same time cheaply, no hint that I can give about saving 
expense is likely to be thrown away. I may remind you, 
then, that if you are anywhere near to a large town, you 
can always get the crusts and scraps from the large hotels 
for very little indeed, considering their immense value. 
The crusts of bread and vegetables can be used as the 
staple, and from the bones well broken up you can manu- 
facture an excellent soup to pour over it. | 

There is something also about feeding which a wise man 
will not likely forget—I refer to vegetables. These tend 
to keep the dog’s blood sweet and pure, and, just as they 
prevent scurvy in the human being, so they keep mange at 
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bay in the dog. They must be well boiled, however, 
7 strained, and then mashed. I like them well mashed and 
well mixed with the food ; if they are not so, the dogs will 
most likely turn them aside with their noses and leave 
them untouched. : : 

Vegetables should be given three times a week, and 
should be varied: thus you may give cabbage one day, 
kail the next, turnips the next, and so on. Potatoes are 
excellent for dogs, not of course as a staple food, but asa 
healthy addition to their other diet. | 

Carrots are likewise good, so are parsnips, and beet-root, 
and kohl rabi. The skins of the latter should never be 
given, nor should potato parings ; give them to the fowls, 
or the family pig. 
~ I must not forget to mention nettle-tops. They are 
invaluable in spring-time, being so excellent an anti- 
scorbutic. Turnip-tops are likewise deserving of a word in 
their favour. Two years ago the apples in my orchard 
were exceedingly abundant. My dogs ate them raw—I 
mean the windfalls—and they were also boiled and mixed 
with their food during all the winter and spring months, 
and really I never saw my dogs’ coats in such a Dp oN 
condition before. eas 

I did not mention Indian meal. I do so now, because it _ 
is not dear ; it is nutritious, and good for dogs as a.change.. 
Sometimes when dogs are a little thin, and out of condition, 
you may do good by giving them a spoonful or two of 
treacle in each meal, especially if you want to put them 
into,show form. 

Cod-liver oil is really a food, and ought nee £6 be. 
mentioned as a food. It is largely used in English kennels 
for the purpose of getting dogs into condition for the. 
show-bench. With it is usually given some bitter tonic 
in a pill. 
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I find the following as good as any other: Take of 
powdered rhubarb, two grains; quinine, half a grain ; and 
extract of dandelion, five grains. Form the whole into a 
bolus, and give to a dog, collie or retriever size, three 
times a day for two weeks, taking care to give a mild dose 
of castor oil once a week. ‘The effect is soon seen in the 
dog’s coat and condition. | 

What quantity of food should a dog have? The 
breakfast must be light, a mere off-put, and the dinner 
abundant. Perhaps the.dog himself will, after all, be the 
best judge of what he can do with. Don’t starve or stint 
him, or be assured he will do you little credit. 

Cow's udder well boiled is one of the best things you can 
give toa dog who is somewhat delicate in constitution, or 
what is called a bad-doer. So are well-boiled cow’s 
throttles. 

The more exciting exercise or hill-work a dog gets, 
the stronger should be his food, and wece verséd. Thus, if a 
dog gets but little exercise, his food must be of a lighter 
and more easily digested kind, else his blood will get 
heated, and the skin and coat will suffer. 

Are bones good for dogs? Yes, if given judiciously. 
Some kinds of bones, for example, are particularly soft, 
easily eaten, and as easily digested—the bones of veal, for 
instance, and lamb. These are very nutritious. Hard 
chop-bones ought to be broken up and made soup of. 
Large bones are a great source of amusement for dogs, 
and keep them employed for hours on a stretch. But 
beware of game or fowl bones, or the bones of fish, 
and never under any circumstance throw bones indis- 
criminately into your kennels, or fighting will be the 
inevitable result, and feuds will be formed that. will 
last a dog’s lifetime. Skull bones should not be given 
to dogs, although I have known a large dog eat every 
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morsel of a sheep’s head which was given to amuse 
her. 

Talking about sheep’s heads, I made a wager one time, 
in a certain large town in the north of England, that I 
would make every one I met on the principal street either 
laugh or smile. My splendid champion Newfoundland, 
Theodore Nero, was then in his prime and in grand con- 
dition. He was to accompany me. I procured a large 
card, and the biggest sheep’s head I could buy. On the- 
card I wrote the words in bold type “I AM STARVING.” 
When this was pinned on the sheep’s head (a skinned 
one), and the dog marched, with head erect, and measured 
steps and slow, adown the street, the sight was ludicrous 
in the extreme, and created roars of laughter from 
every one we met... It is needless to say I won my 
bet easily. | 

Well, now, I have given you in this chapter a complete 
day’s dietary, and I have told you a story. Surely, then, 
I deserve well of not only my readers but of the whole race 
canine. I feel, indeed, that I have earned my own dinner 
by talking about our friend the dog’s. But before I sit 
down to it I have three more words to say about feed- 
ing; and you may call them a mere repetition if you 
please, but here they are, and I have no doubt the 
printer will- kindly put them in capital letters to show 
their importance— 


REGULARITY—CLEANLINESS— VARIETY, 


Cra CIR: :.V 


ON DISINFECTION, .AND A WORD ABOUT DOG SHOWS 


ee a VERY much 
oy } doubt the truth 
of the old Scotch say- 
ing that a good story 
cannot be too often 
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aged friends of mine 
re-tell their good 


stories ad nauseam, 
till one gets sick of 
hearing them. But I do believe this, that if one has any 
knowledge to impart which may be of practical utility, he 
should lose no time in imparting it. And that is my 
reason for commencing this chapter with.a word -or two 
about disinfection and disinfectants. The subject really 
belongs to the medical portion of the book, but as what I 
have got to say may be of use and new to some of my 
readers, I prefer to give it in this. 

It is well known to medical men that everything in this 
world, whether organic or inorganic, is constantly under- 
_ going change, disintegration, death, and to my mind the 
three words have identically the same meaning. Inorganic 
substances, such as rocks and stones, for example, resolve 
themselves more slowly into their component parts than 


do vegetable and animal matters, but they assuredly decay, 
' 49 D 
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Independent, too, of the death or change of the whole of 
a plant or animal, effete matters are continually passing off 
therefrom—from the leaves of trees as well as from the 
lungs of animals. Again, just as trees change or enlarge 
their bark, so do animals change their skins. Nay, not 
quite in the same manner as the snake, all of a lump, but 
eradually and constantly. We are all familiar with the 
appearance of the dust that collects in the hides of horses 
who have been for some time ungroomed, or the scaly- 
looking dust that can be shaken from a stocking which has 
been worn too many days. This dust in either case 
consists of the flattened cells which formed the outer or 
scarf skin, which is continually being thrown off and 
renewed from internally. This ought to prove to us the 
truth of the saying that cleanliness is next to godliness. 

Most, if not all, of the lower animals are, when in a state 
of nature, attentive to the hygiene of their persons, or, in 
more homely phrase, cleanly ; it is only when they are in 
confinement that they cannot obtain means to get rid of 
the impurities that emanate from their own bodies. Asa 
familiar example take the white mouse—in its native home 
there is no more cleanly animal ; but we see how soon the 
caged mouse- becomes a nuisance when not properly 
attended to. It is the same with the dog. Both the wolf 
and the wild dog lie clean in their lairs, and those happy. 
members of the domesticated canine race who are allowed - 
to run about in the fields or about our farms as free as the 
wind, seldom are filthy, and hardly ever suffer from either 
distemper or skin diseases. 

What keeps animals who live entirely out of doors in 
such good health, and in such excellent coat, and in such 
abounding spirits? It is because they are supplied with an 
unlimited quantity of the best of all disinfectants—namely, 
pure fresh air; but they have yet another disinfectant 
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always ready at hand, and of which many of them do not 
hesitate to avail themselves freely, | mean earth. 

Fresh air is the best disinfectant for either man or beast, 
and thousands of both men and animals lose their lives 
annually, if not indeed weekly, for the want of it; I might 
in the case of human beings say, through the fear of it. 
' When any one is sick it is a usual thing to close up every 
cranny through which a breath of wholesome air might 
creep—the windows are always kept shut, and partially 
darkened, and the door never left for a moment open. 
This is for fear the patient may catch cold. Now, although 
sleeping with a current of air blowing on or across one is 
dangerous, fresh air and light should never be excluded 
_ from our bedrooms; they are always necessary for the 
restoration to health of a sick person, and often-times 
better than all the medicine in the world for him. Pro- 
bably, if the subject of ventilation were better studied in the 
construction of houses of all kinds, there would not be half 
the sickness there is among ourselves or our cattle either. 
Cows will thrive best that are kept in clean and airy byres, 
and their mill will be of a heathier quality ; more work 
will be got out of horses whose stables are perfectly venti- 
lated, and the work, too, will be more cheerfully performed, 
because the animal will feel the fresher ; and the same rule 
holds good as to our kennels. The more fresh air our dogs 
have in the places where they sleep all night the better. 
This stands to reason. Dogs, like ourselves, inhale oxygen 
—the supporter of life—and they give off from their lungs 
carbonic acid. And what are some of the properties of this 
carbonic acid? It is a gas of the most deadly kind. 
Instead of supporting life it destroys it. At ordinary tem- 
peratures it is heavier than common air, it therefore lies 


) 


low on the surface; it is the “foul air” of wells, and the 


“after” or “choke damp” of mines. When first expelled 
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from the lungs of any animal it is of the same temperature 
as the blood, therefore, being warmer than the surrounding 
atmosphere, it ascends to the roof of the apartment, and if 
it could there find vent it would escape and be speedily got 
rid of ; if it cannot escape it quickly parts with its heat and 
descends. The fact that this gas is a heavy one causes 
me always to recommend the kennel benches to be raised 
some distance above the floor. 3 

Before a certain quantity of vitiated air can be dispelled 
from a room, provision must be made for the same propor- 
tion of fresh air to enter to take its place. Not only, 
therefore, must a ventilator be constructed at the top or 
roof of a kennel, but low down in the walls as well; only so 
positioned as not to interfere with the comfort of the dogs. 

The top ventilator had best be a revolving one, the 
hood or upper portion of which is in. constant motion with 
the slightest air or wind. This will ensure an upward 
current both winter and summer, and keep the atmosphere 
round the dogs sweet and pure. 

But after cleaning out the kennels every morning, some 
kind of disinfectant will be required. 

The reader will kindly remember that I do not advocate; 
but on the other hand heartily condemn, the practice of 
washing down. kennels every morning. They cannot be 
dried properly, and if always ina “slush” they cannot be 
wholesome. A good washing once a week will be enough, 
but every morning the straw should be taken off the 


benches while the dogs are out, all the damp parts removed, © 


or, if need be, wholly changed, and it should not be returned 


until the benches are dusted, and wiped, and dried, and if — 


you can afford it, sprinkled with a little disinfectant. Sanitas 


powder and Jeyes’ perfect purifier are the best. I do not — 


‘think I would now care to use any other in my kennels. 


But although the kennels should not be washed down ~ 


~ 
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every day, all unsightliness should be taken up with a 
shovel, and every damp place should be mopped up with 
old woollen rags kept for the purpose, and afterwards 
sprinkled with the following solution: Carbolic acid, half 
a pint; water, a gallon and a half. This disinfectant 


mixture should be kept in a well-corked jar, and always © 


shaken before being used. 

The places so sprinkled are finally to be wiped dry. For 
sprinkling the kennels after the weekly wash-down, a wine- 
glassful of the carbolic acid will be enough in a bucket of 
water. This carbolic acid is a valuable disinfectant for 
washing walls, floors, and furniture with, and it is also a 
very cheap one; it can be bought for about seven and 
_sixpence a gallon. 


Another very valuable disinfectant is the permanganate . 


of potash. This is somewhat dearer than the last, but is 
very easily used, gives off oxygen in abundance, and is 
free from the somewhat objectionable smell of carbolic acid. 
About a teaspoonful mixed in a can of water will well 
redden it, and this may be sprinkled over the kennel floors 
after they have been either cleaned or washed. This is 
simply a ready-made Condy’s fluid, and, containing pre- 
cisely the same kind of salt, is just as effectual. 

Water slightly reddened with this salt is useful for many 
purposes. Soiled linen, after it has been washed in the 
ordinary way, may be taken once or twice through it, and 
afterwards wrung out from clean water. If any stains are 
the result, the salt of sorrel, a quarter of an ounce to a 
basin of water, will remove them. The hands may be 
washed in the reddened water. It forms a valuable 
adjunct to the bath; and meat that has become tainted 
will be made sweet and fit for cooking if washed with it, so 
that no kennel or kitchen either should be without it. 


All large kennels should be completely disinfected and 


- 
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lime-washed twice a year. After the walls have been well 
scrubbed downy all benches having been previously removed 
out of doors, and the floors washed down, burn brimstone 
in the kennel. ‘The piece of brimstone should be placed in 
an old saucepan lid, and suspended on a pair of tongs over 
a bucket of water for fear of fire; it is then ignited with 
some live embers, and the doors and windows shut up for 
five hours. Then admit the air, and afterwards do the 
white-washing. , 

A fine day ought to be chosen, so as to thoroughly clean 
and scour the benches. If you wish to.do this very effectu- 
ally, first pour: boiling water from a kettle all along the 
seams, then scour with hot water and soda; afterwards use 
the carbolic acid mixture all over them, and set in the sun 
to dry. You may then return them, and with ordinary 
care you ought to be free from sickness for half a year. 

In a well-built kennel there will be a drain with a grating, 
to permit the water to run off to a cesspool. This latter 
should be placed at some distance from the kennel, and 
frequently emptied. Down the drain, too, should now and 
then be poured a strongish solution of chloride of lime, and 
the grating should always be covered with a trap. 

But chloride of lime should not be otherwise used as a 
disinfectant in kennels; the dogs detest zt, and when too 
strong it is apt to produce great irritation of the lungs. _ 

Dry earth, or dry earth mixed with charcoal, is useful to 
cover up any mess that may have been made after the 
morning cleaning, but this should never be permitted to 
lie more than one day. See 

Finally, with all your cleaning and all your disinfecting, 
I pray you beware of dampness. 
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Since the year 1861, when dog shows, as annual exhibi- 
tions, were first firmly established in this country, a very 
marked improvement has been effected in the different breeds 
of dogs in every part of the United Kingdom, and in Ireland 
as well. Scotland was a long time in recognizing the good 
that might accrue to the canine race, from the periodical 
reunion of well-known breeders, and the comparing together 
of specimens of dogs of undoubted excellence. In conse- 
quence of this reserve, England got far ahead of the 
northern country in matters canine, and even to this day 
the best of many of our truly Scottish breeds are born 
south of the Tweed. But Scotland is now pulling up, and 
fast making up her leeway, and her shows, in genuine merit 
if not in numbers, are but a little way behind those of 
England. 

Within recent years, during which I have been taking 
notes and making observations, the number of curs and 
mongrels has sensibly diminished on our streets, the 
number of good dogs has greatly increased, and every one 
who possesses a weli-bred member of the canine race seems 
to take an honest pride in the possession thereof. This 
is all as it should be, and yet there are many pcople who 
object to dog shows on principle. After the publication of 
my little work entitled Dogs zx their relation to the Public, 
I had many letters expressive of wonder that I, who had 
evinced such sympathy and kindness towards the lower 
animals in my other works, should uphold so cruel an 
institution as a dog show. I grant there are a few cases of 
cruelty to dogs at some of our exhibitions, but as a rule 
they are just as well housed and cared for as they would be 
at home.- But I boldly maintain that.the whole tendency 
of dog shows is to reduce cruelty to the canine race to a 
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minimum, not only by raising our friend the dog in the 
eyes of the public, but by increasing the number of well- 
bred dogs, and diminishing that of mongrels, for no one 


in his senses would ill-treat an animal that represented so 


much hard cash. 

Some tell you that there are many acts of gross injustice 
to the exhibitors performed by the judges. In my experi- 
ence I cannot call to mind an instance of an unjust dog 
judge. The majority, if not all of them, are gentlemen, 
_and they perform their ofttimes thankless tasks to the best 
of their ability. No, I for one have not a word to say 
against the bench judges of England. 

I have often been asked my opinion as to the relative 


merits of public and private judging. There has been a~ 


vast deal of correspondence on this subject in the columns 
of the London sporting press, and indeed in the public 
prints generally, with the happy result that we are but little 
nearer the solution of the difficulty than ever. Birmingham 


and some other of its conservative (? inconsistently con-— 


servative) imitators adhered to this system of judging in 


private, and on or near the benches. Now, after having 
held the offices of judge, reporter, and kennel editor for » 


years, I have come to the conclusion that, wherever there 
is room for a ring, the judging should be gone through in 
public, the press ought to be admitted within the ropes, 


-and the exhibitors should be allowed, if so minded, to lead. 


around their own dogs. At the same time, every judge, 
should he express a wish to that effect, should be allowed 
to walk round the show and see the animals on the bench, 
before they are led out. ata 


Take, for instance, our friend the Bloodhound on his 
pallet of straw. There is a quiet dignity.and repose about 
his attitudes, and a grace too that you can never see in the 
ring. A judge can study quite a number of a dog’s points — 
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on the bench, that he cannot so easily, do when the animal | 
is being led around him. 

I never had it so perfectly all my own way as when 
judging in New York. ‘The show was held in an immense 
hall capable of comfortably seating 20,000 people. The 
elevated stage of this hall was my judging ring. I offici- 
ated single-handed, and thus I had not to talk louder than 
the 1000 dogs, and was saved the confusing pain of a 
congestive headache, as well as the risk of differing in 
opinion from a self-willed colleague. I could walk around 
the benches and study the exhibits as much as I pleased. 
‘I even talked to exhibitors before the judging, and yet no 
one wanted to scalp me, or six-shoot me for my pre- 
_sumption; and when IJ got my ring on the stage, I was not 
bound to stay all the time among them there. No, I found 
it more convenient and satisfactory sometimes to get down 
and walk around the stage, as I could thus examine the 
animals’ feet and legs better. Well, I took my time, and 
if I did not say much, I cogitated plenty, and the result 
was that the prizes fell to the right dogs, and there was 
scarcely a word of grumbling among the exhibitors. 


CHAPTER WI 


ON THE TRANSIT OF DOGS BY RAILWAY 


- . flim Aili ANY of my readers who 
iat, A SN 


own valuable or valued — 
dogs, and who are in the habit of 
travelling in the company, or at 
all events in the same train, with 


their canine friends, have doubtless 
before now crossed swords with some, of the railway 
companies, or with their too officious officials. Those, too, 
who are in the habit of either sending or receiving dogs by 
train must often have suffered, if not actual pecuniary loss, 
at least much vexation and worry of mind. 

The. laws—laws, mind you, made by the directors of 
railway companies themselves—the laws, I say, that regulate 
the transit of dogs from one station to another, on nearly 
all our lines, are not only most unjust to the animals’ 
owners, but cruel to the dogs themselves. i 

It is in the interest, then, first and chiefly, of our friend 
the dog that I write these lines, and next, in that of his 
owner; but not for these reasons alone do I pen this 
chapter, for if the directors of the chief companies only 
knew the suffering and distress that poor dogs have to 
undergo on their lines, they would, I feel sure, take 
measures to mend matters. For my own part, I have been 
writing on this very subject for several years, in all kinds 


of periodicals, magazines, and newspapers, to say nothing 
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of books, nor shall my pen cease to wag, if health is spared 
me, until I have accomplished somewhat of palpable good. 
Meanwhile the general reader will not, I think, read this 
chapter without learning something from it, and, whenever 
his friend the dog is about to travel by train, he or she 
will have an opportunity of turning that knowledge to good 
account, 

Some years ago I was acting as special correspondent 
for a leading London journal, and I had occasion to draw 
the attention of the public and the authorities to the care- 
less way in which the rules relating to the cleansing and 
disinfecting of cattle trucks were carried out by the 
companies’ servants. A week had hardly elapsed ere I had 
the pleasure of noticing a marked improvement in every- 
thing relating to the comfort of cattle in transit. I do not 
therefore see why something of tiie same kind should not 
be done for our poor dogs. : 

But it may be remarked, cattle are far more valuable 
than dogs are. Sometimes only, is my reply. For ex- 
ample, I look upon the value of a mongrel as just a trifle 
less than the price of the rope you would purchase to hang 
him ; but there are dogs and dogs, and it would open the 
eyes of some of the public, to be told the market value of 
our best pedigree dogs and puppies. Let me quote a few 
of the prices which are paid and received every day for 
good pedigree and prize stock. I am not taking the fancy 
and prohibitory value usually set upon dogs at exhibitions, 
but merely market value, or price by private bargain of 
adult dogs. 


PRICES GOOD DOGS FETCH. 


Beagles and Harriers may be bought rather cheaply, 
say from eight to fifteen guineas a brace, according to their 
age and abilities in the field. 


f 
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Fox Terriers range in price from three guineas to one 
hundred guineas, and I have known prize-winners fetch - 
nearly four times the latter sum. 

Show Setter. You cannot buy a really good one, 
whether Gordon, English, or Irish, under fifty guineas ; 
many are sold for five times that amount. 

Pointers of fair appearance, and well broken, fetch about 
twenty-five guineas a brace. . 

Good broken Retrievers may be had from five to ten 
cuineas; and show-retrievers I have seen sold for the 
small sum of fifteen guineas; the same animal, if broken 
to the gun, would fetch about thirty. 

Skye and Scotch Terriers are worth on an average from 
five to fifteen guineas, if not show-dogs, and these ought 
to fetch triple the money. | 

Stud Blenheims, King Charlies, and Yorkshire 
Terriers could not be bought under fifty guineas at the 
lowest. 

A pair of good French Poodles are worth forty guineas. 

Perfect Maltese Toys also bring about fifteen to twenty 
pounds. 

Good Scottish Deerhounds are worth at least twenty 
scuineas apiece. ) 

Scotch Collie dogs are sold sometimes for five pounds, 
and sometimes for fifteen, and often for fifty—so much _ 
depends upon the quality of these wise and useful creatures.» n 
A Collie fetched about £1000 a few years ago. 

The ordinary price for a good Newfoundland puppy is 
ten guineas; a grown dog ought to fetch twenty, a stud 
show-dog about fifty or a hundred, while for champions of 
this breed, two hundred guineas have been refused. 

Prize Mastiffs are worth anything between fifty pounds fe 
and five hundred, according to the honours they have won 
and their success as stud-dogs. ; 
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Bloodhounds are extremely difficult to rear as puppies, 
being subject to the direst form of distemper, which they 
seldom get over, but-if properly reared, and reared up to 
show form, you could not expect to buy a good one under 
a hundred guineas. I have known over a thousand guineas 
made by the sale of one litter of puppies of this breed, 
and the same price offered and peremptorily declined for a 
bloodhound bitch. 

Some figures as to the high prices of dogs were recently 
compiled by Mr. Vero Shaw. The St. Bernards, Rector 
and Plinlimmon, were purchased by Mr. J. K. Emmett, the 


American actor, for £200 and £1000 respectively. Sixteen 


- 


hundred pounds were offered and refused for the St. Bernard, 
Sir Bedivere ; and I saw £20 more bid at a public auction 
for Princess Dagmar, the celebrated gréyhound, after she 
had won the Waterloo Cup. Mr. F. Redmond offered to 
pay Mr. Murchison 4375 for the Fox Terrier Cracknell ; 
Mr. Vero Shaw bought a black and tan terrier for £100, 
and sold both a bull dog and bull terrier for a similar 
amount. Miss Violet Cameron some years ago refused 
to sell her tricolour King Charles Spaniel, Conrad, for £250, 


to a very illustrious lady, after he had won the Queen of 


the Belgians’ Cup at one of the Brussels’ dog shows. 


Such figures go some way towards showing what good 
specimens of their respective breeds may realize. 

“ Fancy prices,’ | think I hear some one say as he reads 
this. Nothing of the sort, my friend; and I do not think | 
that any one with half an eye to business would refuse to 


~ part with a hundred guineas for a dog, from whose stock 


and stud fees there was every reasonabie probability of his 


doubling that sum in the course of one year. 
I do mention these things, however, only to prove that 
one dog is often more valuable than many oxen. But, 


apart from all pecuniary value, dogs have sometimes a 
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value in the eyes of their owners far above money and 
price, and the grief one feels at the loss or death of a 
favourite dog is oftentimes of the bitterest description, 
even should the lost friend be very far from perfect in 
points. | 

Would it, then, be asking too much if we were to request, 
humbly request, public companies who charge themselves 
with valuable canine stock, to take just a little more care 
of it in transit, and see a little bit after the arrangements 
for its comfort ? 

Rules and regulations for the carriage of dogs by 
train. first and foremost, then, the railway companies 
will not bind themselves to take dogs at all, except as a 
special favour; they state distinctly that they will not be 
“common carriers of dogs.” Secondly, they will not be 
responsible for the delivery of the dogs which they do 
condescend to take under their charge “in any specified 
time.” Surely this is unjust. Your poor dog may be 
forgotten—as dogs often are—at some miserable side 
station or moorland junction, and there, from exposure to 
cold and hunger, may receive injuries that will shorten 
his days, if they do not speedily end his life. But the 
company is sheltered behind its rules; you will get no 
redress from it. Again, unless your dog is killed in a 
railway accident, you can recover no damages from the 
companies. His legs may be smashed during loading or 
unloading, or he may be half-hanged at the hands of a 
railway porter, or his ribs broken by brutal kicks, but 
for this you receive not a farthing damages. And even 
allowing that your pet is among the slain in some terrible 
accident, all you would receive would \be two pounds! 
This sum. would amply satisfy some of my Berkshire 
neighbours, who look upon their dogs as just a degree or 
two beneath a pig, and who seldom pay more for a puppy 
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than “a shilling and a pot.” But it would scarcely console 
a lady for the death of her faithful Fido, no, nor an honest 
shepherd for the loss of his favourite Collie. 

The dangers to which dogs are exposed while travelling 
by train are many and numerous; one of course is that 
which is common to both the dog and his master—the 
danger of a spill; the danger of being made mincemeat 
of, and being buried in several parishes. This the 
companies cannot help, but if they would only pretend, 
whether they felt or not, that they incurred some legal 
responsibility in accepting the charge of a dog at all, then, 
it strikes me, their servants at the various stations would 
be kinder to the dogs that fall into their hands. At the 
present time railway porters are very far indeed from 
being considerate and humane in their treatment of dogs, 
although among such men there are, to be sure, many 
exceptions. But I have known hundreds of cases in which 
dogs received the cruellest treatment at the hands of rail- 
way officials, and I have often interfered in behalf of the 
unhappy animals, usually getting verbal abuse for my pains, 
until I pulled out my card and threatened prosecution for 
cruelty. Dogs are handled by the companies’ servants so 
roughly that they get cowed, and refuse to be led along ; 
they are then dragged by the chain and collar; if half- 
hanged it is through the obstinacy of the dog, so they say, 
and no fault of the porter. Again, if during the dragging 


process the chain slips, and the dog runs off—why, let him 


go, says his would-be conductor ; he ought to have been 
better secured. 

Dogs are often taken past the station at which they 
should be left; then they go on to the terminus, and are 
sent, or are supposed to be sent, back by the next train. 
This makes the journey infinitely longer, and exposes the 
animal to extra cold and hunger, to say nothing of thirst, 
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which is even worse to endure than hunger. And no 
matter how gareful the owner of a dog is in sending him 
off by train, accidents like these—easily preventible though 
they be—will constantly occur. 

I have lost valuable dogs’ lives through their haning 
been forgotten by the companies’ servants at some small,’ 
unimportant station, and left to shiver there without food 
or water through long winter nights. 

But I have no wish to harrow the feelings of my readers 
by describing in detail a tithe of the numerous cases of 
cruelty which I either see for myself at railway stations, or 
hear accounts of from trustworthy witnesses. Such things 
are, and such things will be, until the railway companies 
either put a stop to them of their own free will, or be 
compelled to do so by the pressure of the law. 

But dogs travelling are subject to many other dangers ; 
if in hampers they may be entirely covered up with trunks 
and packages, and thus be smothered. The boot, when 
the dog is on chain, is so narrow that a large dog chained 
therein cannot turn round without the risk of being hanged. 
Very often the door of the boot is left unlocked, with a 
dog in it unfastened. Well, the next passenger who arrives 
with a dog and opens that door sets doggie No. 1 free. 
He mixes with the mob in a vain search after his beloved — 
master, whom, as the train presently moves on, he never. 
sees again. I knew one case in which a dog was so care- 
_lessly chained in the van, that-the poor fellow could, and 
did, jump through the window, and there he hung; and 
ere the train could be stopped both his hind feet were cut 
off. But a word about the boot itself, and any one can — 
verify my words by taking a peep into this vile and filthy 
den whenever an opportunity presents itself. a 

The boot, then, is a coffin-shaped box, its length being — 
the breadth of the train, its width and height about a foot 


) 
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anda half; at each end is a door with bars for ventilation. 
The state of this horrid prison is filthy in the extreme ; it 
is seldom or never cleaned out from one year’s end to the 
other ; bedding is almost, if not quite, unknown in it ; and 
if the dog herein confined has to travel a long journey, so 
thorough is the draught when the train is in motion that, 
even if he escapes fatal or severe inflammation, he is certain 
to catch a very bad cold indeed. 

Is this all the objection I have to the dog-boot? Nay, 
I wish it were, for so loathsome is the place that no clean- 
skinned dog can remain an hour in it without the chance 
of catching some vile skin disease. The seeds of dis- 
temper are often sown in the boot, and just as freely 
bring forth fruit. And, worse than all, that terrible 
malady vadzies, or canine madness, may be, and I doubt 
not is, sometimes disseminated in precisely the same 
way. 

If dogs must travel in the boot—and on some lines the 
servants insist that they shall—would it be too much to 
ask of the companies that these places shall be periodically 
cleaned out, scrubbed, and disinfected? I humbly suggest 
that they should be. Meanwhile it is for the public them- 
selves to see after the comfort and well-being of the dogs 
while travelling by train. 

Here is my advice. Never, under any consideration, 
allow your dog to be put into the boot, if you are sending 
him by train. Provide a proper hamper for him, so that 
he may travel in the guard’s van. This should be big 
enough for the dog to turn easily in; it should be high 
enough for him to stand in, even on the top of the hay with 
which the bottom of it ought to be well lined. It ought to 
be strong, and no rough points should be left inside by 
which the dog may wound himself, or injure his eyes. Tie 


it well down, and label it distinctly. The following is my 
E 
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own method of addressing the label, which latter should be 
large and strong : 


VALUABLE LIVE DOG. 


mae No DELAY. 

To Donald M‘Donald, Esq,, 

Tigh Vegg, 

Glenmore, 
Perth, N.B. 


| Left Taryford, Rene at 7 A.M., Oct. 10th, per | 
| G. W.R. 
| 


Apprise the person to whom you are forwarding the dog, 
of the time he is likely to reach his destination, and request 
that he may be met at the station. 

I trust these remarks will be taken by every one who 
reads them in the kindly spirit in which they are written, 
but I would be unjust to railway guards if I were not to’ 
say a word on their behalf. It is no fault of theirs—as a’ 
rule—that dogs are neglected and ill-treated while travel- 
ling, for I have almost invariably found these men kind to 
the poor animals under their charge, and I would be glad, 
too, to believe that even railway porters generally err from 
thoughtlessness. 

But, for all that, there is no getting over the painful fact 
that the thousands of dogs daily traversing the railway 
lines are subjected to most unnecessary cruelties and hard- — 
ships, which a better management would assuredly go a 
long way towards mitigating. 

Dog-box. ‘Those who are fortunate enough to possess 
animals that are worthy of being shown, or who have - 
already been successfully exhibited, should, instead of a 
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hamper, provide themselves with a regular dog-box. It 
should be like the basket, strong and roomy, but the 
principal thing to be remembered about it is the system 
of ventilation. Ventilation is secured by having large 
orifices at each end of the box, and on the top protected 
by strong bars. The bars—this is most essential—should 
be raised, and not flush with the woodwork of the box, else 
trunks and packages placed against it or put on top would 
be sure to exclude all air from the animal, and death would 
be the result. 
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CHAPTER VII 


BUYING AND SELLING DOGS—QUEER ADVERTISEMENTS . 
—WORDS AND PHRASES USED IN THE DOG WORLD 


F you are a breeder of dogs, whether for pleasure or for 
purposes of sport, there are times when you will have 
puppies to dispose of. If you have a hobby, it is my im- 
pression that even if it should not actually pay, you ought 
at least to be no loser by it. People do not keep pigs or 
fowls to lose‘ by them, then why should not the nobler 
animal—our friend the dog—support himself ? 
Independent of selling your surplus stock, there are times 
when you may wish to purchase a good dog either for 
yourself or for a friend. I will try to inform you how you 
are to do this. But first and foremost a word about selling 
your puppies. I presume, of course, that the mother is a 
really good specimen of the breed she represents, and that 
the sire is so good that his name is entered both in 
the Kennel registry and in the Kennel Club stud book. 
Well, the puppies are born; and you have reared them 
well up to the age of six or ‘seven’ weeks, In the litter 
there are, say, half-a-dozen; more than--you want to 
keep, and of course they are far too valuable to drown, 
or for that matter to give away either. So you must look 
about for a market, and as a prophet has no honour in 
his own country, your neighbours, even if they want one 
of your litter, will undervalue them, or expect you to give 


them away for love. To do so would amount to stupidity 
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of the very softest brand. So you advertise either in 
the columns of Zhe Field, The Stock-Keeper, Exchange | 
and Mart, &c., &c. The price for a single advertisement 
of forty words in Zhe Field is five shillings, but with forty 
words you can easily convey your meaning. When replies 
come, as they are sure to, answer each letter courteously, 
and be very particular to give a full and particular descrip- 
tion of the puppies, stating their pedigree, condition, coat, 
&c., and the lowest price you mean to take. At the same 
_ time state any fault which any given puppy may have, and 
the deduction in price you mean to make in consequence. 
I do not hold with the plan of sending puppies on long 
journeys for approval, but you ought to endeavour to induce 
the would-be purchaser either to come and see for himself, 
or to get some neighbouring friend or veterinary surgeon 
to visit your kennels and inspect the litter.” This would 
make matters ever so much more satisfactory both to 
yourself and the buyers. 

All dogs may be sent on approval after you have 
been duly apprised by a respectable and responsible 
third party that the price asked has been deposited in 
his hands. Then, should the dog not give satisfaction, as 
soon as he is returned you write to the money-holder and 
‘ask him to return it to the owner. 

State any fault a dog may have, but on no account give 
a too flattering history of his merits and accomplishments. 
If a dog be sent on approval, state precisely the time by 
which he must be returned. 

The risk of dogs sent on approval ought to be at the . 
would-be seller’s cost, and, if the intending purchaser does 
not keep the animal, the rule is’ that he should defray the 
expenses of the journey both to and fro. 

Now I will suppose that you are an amateur as regards 
the points and qualities of a good dog, but you wish to 
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purchase one of some particular breed. In this case you 
‘must be very careful indeed. I hardly know a better 
‘plan than that of getting hold of a catalogue (prize) of 
some recent large show, such as Birmingham or the Crystal 
Palace, and thus procuring the address of some well-known 
and successful breeder. Having got this, you can write to 
him and express your wants. Ten to one you will thus 
secure what you want at a fair market price, and elude the 
danger of being taken in by unprincipled advertisers. -If, 
however, you think best to advertise for the dog you want 
to buy, then, before you think of dealing, endeavour to 
find out something of the person who offers the,animal for 
sale. At all events you can get the address of a respect- 
able veterinary surgeon in the vendor’s neighbourhood, and 
ask him to call and see the dog, and report on the state of 
his health and condition. Then, if you like his account, 
you can have the animal sent on approval. 

Without going into the points of the different breeds, 
which by and by I mean to describe most fully, a few 
hints about the purchase of dogs and some of their leading 
points may come in handy to some of my readers requiring 
a good dog. They will naturally turn to the kennel 
advertising columns of some London sporting or live-stock 
paper, and if they know anything about dogs at all ‘they 
will find much to amuse them. I have such a- paper 
before me now, and will take the opportunity of speaking 
my mind-in your behalf anent some advertisements. . 

Here is a man who has Beagles for sale warranted. to do 
anything or face anything, in or out of the water, for the 
low price of ten shillings and sixpence each. A veritable 
cheap Jack this. We give him the quiet go-by. An 
advertisement beneath offers well-bred and broken Beagles 
at £4 each, and gives name and address. That is more 
like the thing. Next comes a Bedlington Terrier capable 
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of killing anything on four legs, a grand water dog, &c, 
This same Bedlington’s master must be an Irishman, 
because he assures me that his pet will take his death 
twenty times a day, and his price is only fifteen shillings, or 
exchange anything useful. Perhaps he means an old coat, 
a dudheen, or an ould blunderbuss. No, Paddy, we won’t 
deal. 

“A Black-and-Tan, price 45, or exchange for broken 
Pointer, mutual approval.’ Well, that smells honest at all 
events. Next on the list is to be “Given away to a good 
home. Such a darling, just suit a lady, price only £8.” 
This is preposterous. If you give away a thing, how can 
you charge for it? We pass on. 

Here is a Bull-dog about two years old, of prize parent- 
age, to be sold for ten shillings. Notice the word “about.” 
He might be a /ee¢/e older. Anyhow his price debars us. 
Times are hard enough, but we are not obliged to start a 
cat’s-meat barrow just yet, else we might purchase this 
“ Bull-dog.” Underneath some one advertises a Bull-dog 
puppy, six months old, pure white, good pedigree, price 
#10 10s. This is more like money’s worth. 

Then “ What offers in exchange for my beautiful Maltese 
Terrier Mina?” &c. Now if Mina was really a splendid 
specimen, offers would doubtless flow in—in fact, inundate 
this lady advertiser. She would not know what to choose in 
lieu of her beautiful Mina. She might have laces or linen ; 
fancy mice, a monkey, or millinery; books, bracelets, a 
Bull Terrier dog, or a bicycle; furs, fans, or furniture ; 
cats, clocks, or concertinas ; a piano, a pig, or a piccolo 
whistle ; a turkey, or a tricycle, or a ticket for the opera— 
in a word, anything earthly, from a needle to an anchor. 

“The first Post Office Order for so much secures my dog, 
so-and-so.” This is also an absurd way of advertising. It 
implies that the very first reader of it will jump up from 
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his breakfast, and hurry off to the nearest Post Office, 
inwardly praying all the time that he may be in time— 
that “e may be the lucky sender of the first of the Post 
Office Orders that will, no doubt, be sent from all parts of 
the country by dozens and scores. | 
Many of the advertisers, in describing the animals they 
have for sale, while assuring us that they are of prize or 
pedigree strain, make mistakes which prove, first and 
foremost, that the assertion as to the purity of the strain is 
false, and secondly, that they themselves know nothing 
about the points of dogs. For example, here is a Collie 
advertised in four lines of bombastic puff—a Collie of “a 
deep golden tan”—a mongrel Gordon Setter, most likely. 
And here is (1) a Bull-dog with /ashzonably cut ears; (2) a 
silky-coated Skye Terrier; (3) a curly-coated Newfound- 
land ; (4) a prize Poodle wth a coat ike satin ; and (5) a 
Maltese curly, &c., &c., &c.—all of which advertisements 
speak volumes of warning to the wise. Just one word in 
conclusion. Never reply to an advertisement which 
concludes thus :—“ Apply by letter only.” — 3 
The.remainder of this chapter is a kind of glossary of 
terms used in describing the points of dogs. It will be 
found very handy for future reference. I put it in 
alphabetical order. bl 
A pple-headed—TVhe roundness of the top of the skull, in the © 
Toy Black and Tan Terriers, for example. This used 
to be considered a point of beauty in the latter breed. 
Babbler—A dog that gives tongue in working when he 
ought to be mute. | 
Belton (Blue and Lemon)—A word applied to flecked 
Laverock Setters. 
Blaze—The white mark up the face of, say, a Collie or St. 
Bernard. | 
Blood—A blood, a dog that shows high breeding. re 
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Brisket—The front of the chest. 

Brush—The tail; generally applied to the Collie or 
Landseer Newfoundland. 

Butterfly nose—A nostril with white spots in it. 

Button-ear—An ear that falls in front, entirely concealing 
the inside ; see “ rose-ear.” 

Cat-footed—Having the toes well knuckled up, making the 
foot short and round ; see “splay-footed.” 

Character—Showing the points of the breed which the 
specimen is meant to represent. 


Cobby—Nicely ribbed up, compact in form like a cob- 


horse. 

Comb-fringe—The hair that droops or hangs down from 
the tail of a Setter. 

Condition—In perfect health, in good coat, lively, and 
tolerably plump. 

Couplings—The length between the shoulder-blade and 
hip-joints. The word denotes proportion. 

Cow-hocked—The hock joints turning inwards, and almost 
touching. 

Crest—The upper ridge of a dog’s neck—usually applied 
to sporting dogs, such as the Setter. 

Dew-claws—The extra toes or claws found on the hind- 
legs of some breeds, notably the St. Bernard and 
Scotch Collie. 

Dew-lap—The loose skin under the throat of, say, a 
Bloodhound. 

Dish-faced—Having the nose higher at the tip than the 
stop. 

Dudley nose—A flesh-coloured nose. 

Elbows out—Having the elbows lying square-ways. 

Faking—Dyeing, staining, clipping, or otherwise interfering 
with the dog’s coat or appearance, to hide defects and 
deceive the judge or public. 
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Feather—The long hair on chest, legs, and tail, &c., of 
some breeds. The hair generally. 

Felted— Matted, as applied to coat. 

fiddle-headed—A. long, gaunt, wolfish head, like what one 
sees in some Mastiffs. 

Flag—The tail, applied to Setters and Newfounsiates: 

Flews—The hanging lips, as in the Bloodhound. 

Frrill—The mass of feather on a long-coated dog’s chest. 

FHare-foot or spoon-foot—Long narrow foot, the opposite of 
cat-foot. 

Haw—tThe red inside eyelid, well seen in some ens, as 
the Otter hound and the Bloodhound. 

Flucklebones—The top of the hip-joints. 

Leather—The skin, generally applied to that of the ear. 

Leggy—Too long in leg compared with the body, like a 
milking-stool. 

Level—In teeth, when the front taekh of both jaws meet 
evenly. 

Lippy—A term applied to the hanging lips of dogs, 
where such ought not to exist; example— Bull — 
Terrier. * : 

Mane—The feather on shoulders of Collie and Newfound- 
| land, and that on the front of the chest of Blenheims. 

Pig-jawed—UHaving the upper jaw longer than the lower. 

Piley—A term applied to the coats of some dogs, such as 
the Dandie—a mixture of hard and soft hair. © 

_ Rose-ear—In this ear the tip turns downwards and back- 
wards, and the inner side is exposed. 

Snipey—Applied to the muzzle when peaked like a — 
fox’s. 

Splay-foot—A long and awkward spreading foot. 

Spot—A hollow between the eyes, nee the union of 
the frontal with the nasal bones. | | 

Stern—The tail—used in speaking of sporting dogs. 
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Stifle—The joint next the buttock. 

Sting-tatl—Tapering to a point like that of the Pointer. 

Throatiness—A term applied to loose skin about the throat, 
where none should exist, as in the Pointer. 

Tongue—A word equivalent to voice or “ music.” 

Tulip-ear—Half-pricked ear. 

Under-shot—Having the lower jaw projecting beyond the 
upper, aa 
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BREEDING AND REARING FOR PLEASURE, PRIZES, 
AND PROFIT 


T is a fact which can hardly be disputed that nobody 
now who is anybody can afford to be followed about 
by a mongrel dog. Since the institution of dog shows in 
this country, knowledge concerning the points of the — 
different breeds has been gradually disseminated among 
the people, and although but a small percentage take the 
trouble to study these, still when any one takes it into his 
head to make a purchase of a dog, he will usually take a 
little trouble to find out that he has the. correct thing 
offered to him. 

I shall in this chapter, then, first give a few hints which — 
may be of use to those who mean to possess themselves 
of a good dog for the purpose of utility or pleasure, and 
next offer some suggestions to the intending breeder of. 
dogs. I need hardly add that these hints are based on 
long experience. | 

Dogs are used for all kinds of useful purposes. 

The best Guard Dogs are Bull-dogs, Bull Terriers, 
Mastiffs, Newfoundlands, and Great Danes, and all these 
are most kind and gentle with children and those they 
know. 

The most Companionable Dogs are  Nebundinda 
St. Bernards, Great Danes, Collies, and Setters. It is a 


vile libel on the Collie dog to call him treacherous. 
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The best Pet Dogs for ladies are Blenheims, King 
Charles’ Rubies, Pugs, Yorkshire Terriers, Maltese, and 
Brussels Griffons, 

The most sagacious and teachable dogs are Poodles, 
Scotch Collies, Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, and Setters. 
The handiest dogs for the farm are Fox Terriers, Spaniels, 
and. Retrievers; and Terriers of all sorts are good for the 
country. 

But a tiny dog is certainly more cheap to keep than a 
large, and in country houses a sharp little fellow like the 
Schipperke (pronounced Skipperky) or a Black-and-tan 
will often make a most faithful guard, for, though he can- 
Bes defend, he can give the alarm. 

Breeding Dogs for Profit.—No one should attenipe to 
do so who has not first well studied the points and show 
properties of the breed he or she means to go in for. 
Books assist one in learning these, but attendance at 
exhibitions is an absolute necessity. 

Whatever breed is chosen, I recommend the amateur 
to begin easily and “gang warily.” He ought not to 
buy a stud dog at first. The price of such an animal, 
_ especially if a Champion, would be very high, and the risk 
great. A bitch ought to be procured from some well- 
known gentleman breeder, and it ought to be the very best 
that money can procure, and,.if possible, a prize-taker. 
The pedigree is half the battlé’ 

Bitches come in season about twice a year, and go in 
whelp for nine weeks, or about sixty-one to sixty-three 
days. Before the time comes on, the bed should be made 
and every arrangement attended to that may conduce to 
her comfort and the safety of the puppies. The bitch 
must be watched, and as each puppy is born it should be 
taken away after the mother has licked it, and placed in 
flannel in a basket near the fire. When they are all born, 
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and the mother’s bed made comfortable, put them back. 
The. mother will want to drink milk, or broth,: perhaps,’ 
during pupping, and no solid food should: be one ee : 
‘The puppies must be taken care of during their infant. 
Their principal enemies are damp, cota: and Rosita: 
food. But puppies need light and sunshine and unlimited | 
fun all day long. The happier you can make them the 
healthier, they will be, so their toys must not be forgotten.’ 
Toys mutt be articles, however, wer are not likely to suck: 
or swallow: Saae harm from. UF Shea tet 
I am no “advocate for the forcing Rae in eig: isi 
I think good ‘comes from the thickening of the milk after 
they have begun to lap. Add corn-flour, or even a little, 
well-boiled Spratts’ biscuit. This helps the mother greatly, 
and makes the ‘youngsters grow apace. But beware of 
diarrhoea, which may easily be induced sea giving, too. ene 
food at too early a date. 1 aa 
Puppies want feeding nearly all aay et They att 
never go hunery. | : 
Do not wean before six weeks, and do: not, of course, 
take the pups all away at once. ? 
Give the bitch a cooling dose of castor oil Seite this 
time. | iw | 
If you want to make a ptofit out of your puppies sell 2 as 
soon as possible. | They will’ be difficult to get rid of after 
the third month, when all their troubles begin, arid " 


commence showing defects. 
In-and-In Breeding. 


‘breeders that this system ensures perfection in polaeer 


whether in cattle, dogs, or any other animals. » But it must 
be done with care and discrimination: Breed: out; bad. 


points by selection, stick to ‘good. ones, let the parents be 


. 
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young, healthy, and strong, and it’ will not matter how 
closely they are related. 

Do not breed too often from a bitch. The best time to 
have puppies is, of course, the early spring. 

The following advice, given to owners of bitches about 
sending to stud-owners, by my friend Mr. J. W. Bennett, are 
valuable, though brief :— 

Directions for Sending Bitches to Stud-Dog.— 
Advise a day or two beforehand on what day and by 
what train bitch will probably be sent, and should any 
change occur in the arrangements, wire early in the day 
stating by what line and train she is being forwarded, 
so that all chance of delay may be avoided as far as 
possible. | 

Do not send bitch till she is quite ready. 

The bitch should be sent in a large roomy hamper, 
or dog box with chain and leather collar. If sent loose 
she is very likely to be placed in the “boot” of guard’s 
van, with a moral certainty of catching cold, even if 
she escapes contracting some skin or other infectious 
disease. 

For safety’s sake the name and address of sender should 
be written on reverse of label. Be sure to give full 
directions for return journey. ; 

The bitch’s name and ‘pedigree must be given ; also state 
kennel name. The bitch should be sent with carriage and. 
all charges paid. 

Showing Dogs to Win.—A\|I information regarding dog 
shows may be obtained from the secretaries thereof. The 
exhibitor must attend to the rules in every way. I am 
often asked how to get dogs and other animals up in show 
condition. My answer invariably is that they ought to be 
kept in show condition all the year round, by good feeding, 
proper grooming, clean bedding, and an occasional wash. 
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I need hardly add that what is called “faking”—z. ¢. 


cutting hairs off, pulling them out, dyeing, oiling, &c.—will 
all tell against an exhibitor in the ring, and sometimes 
quite debar him from competition. 

If you are yourself the owner of a good stud-dog, you 
must be careful of his health in every Wee especially as 
regards exercise. 


Exercise is most essential to the well-being of a tee. A 


man who keeps his dog on chain from one month’s end to 
another, ought himself to undergo six weeks of precisely 
the same kind of punishment. If we would have our dogs 
healthy and happy, comfortable and good-tempered, we 
must give them their freedom for some time each day. It 
is better to take them for a good run quite away from 
home. My own dogs have a large-sized orchard as a play- 
ground ; but nevertheless their delight at getting beyond 
its limits is unbounded. 

The liver of a dog is larger in proportion to its size than 
it is in the human being, and is very easily put out of order. 
If the dog has not plenty of exercise, this organ is sure to 
become unsettled, and the health of the dog thereby 
injuriously affected. 

Training Puppies.—Although I do not hold with too 
much thrashing in training puppies, the following extract 
from a paper which lately appeared in the columns of 7/e 
Stock-Keeper will be found of service to many :— 

“A well-trained dog is not only a far better and more 
useful companion, but the act of training, while bringing 
out the latent intelligence in a dog, improves his looks. 
I have always noticed that the best-trained dogs are 
the most intelligent, and consequently best-looking, and 
I think that a young dog, with a heavy, stupid expres- 
sion, may be vastly improved by a judicious course of 
training.” 
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This may seem somewhat far-fetched to many, as the 
expression is often governed by the moulding of the 
features ; but a well-trained dog has always bright, intelli- 
gent eyes, and in looking at this most important feature, 
one, to a certain degree, loses sight of the imperfections of 
shape and contour of a dog’s head in admiration of his ex- 
pressive, sagacious, and sparkling eyes. What a difference 
is there between the keen, bright, lively, and “ varmint”’ 
looking working Terrier and the lazy, untrained house-pet, 
looking as though he neither could nor would go to earth, or 
tackle a good-sized rat, much less a badger or an otter. 
Look at this sleepy-looking Collie, and then at that 
trained Sheep-dog, with its sagacious, knowing eyes, and 
half-human expression. 

A well-trained dog, in fine, is so much more handsome, 
useful, and companionable, that I would advise all those who 
have to do with young dogs as companions to spend a few 
hours in educating them. Such training would not only 
improve the dog, but also bind more closely the tie of 
affection between him and his owner. I will now try to 
give some hints as to the way to go about training dogs. 
Of course, different dogs will want different branches of 
education, just as a Terrier has to be trained for vermin, 
and a Newfoundland for the sea; but I will first speak of 
the general education of a dog, the course of. training 
necessary for every companion dog, whether a Pomeranian 
ora St. Bernard. The-chief requisites in the training are 
patience and self-control. A puppy must learn to crawl 
beforewit walks. You must not expect a dog to learn 
everything straight off. Remember, nothing is worth much 
that can be obtained easily, and if you wish to train your 
dog well you must make up your mind to take some time 
over it. This is a point over which many owners go 


wrong. They are in too much of a hurry to increase the 
F 
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vépertoire of their dog’s performances, and begin a new 
lesson before ‘the preceding one is half learned. The 
consequence of this will be that neither lesson will be 
thoroughly remembered and valuable time will be lost. A 
golden rule, therefore, is never to go into a second lesson 
or trick before the first is thoroughly mastered and 
practised. | 
Next as to self-control. Some people, in trying to 
educate a dog, begin by shouting out commands to him, 
and, without thinking that the poor animal cannot under- 


stand what is said to him, thrash him for not doing what 


he does not know how to do. In the first place, you 
should never shout at a dog except on very rare occasions. 
Speak kindly and gently. Secondly, you should seldom 
or never thrash a puppy; in fact, until he is over six 
‘months old he should only be thrashed for one offence, z. e. 
flying at or attempting to bite yourself. This one lesson 
must be fixed in his mind, viz., that you are his master, 
and that he must never think of wilfully disobeying you, 
much less attacking you. This offence, too, is one which 
the dog, however young, knows is an offence, and 
therefore knows that it deserves its punishment, and 


knows what the punishment is for. This last is one 


of the most important points to be remembered in 
training dogs. A dog should never be either rated or 
thrashed unless he knows what he is being punished for. 
It is no use punishing a dog some time after he has 
committed an offence, or he will get to consider you as a 
cruel tyrant who thrashes him for nothing; and then all 
hope will be lost of training him properly, for no one will 
succeed in training a dog unless he teaches the dog to love 
and respect him. Get the dog to you, and to understand 
that you want him to learn, and he will do his best to do 
so. Only thrash him immediately after he has offended, 
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and he will soon perceive that what he has just done is an 
offence, and will soon cease doing it ; but if you thrash him 
at any time, he will get to think that you thrash him for 
nothing ; and then, even if you thrash him immediately 
after an offence, he will not connect his offence with the 
punishment, but will think you are only thrashing him 
again for nothing. 


CHAP EE Reis 
DOG DISEASES 


LTHOUGH regular and careful feeding, plenty of 
fe fresh air, pure water, and exercise, with a due re- 


gard to the comfort and cleanliness of their kennels, keep 


our dogs, as a rule, as healthy as summer days are long, 
still accidents will occur, and diseases are contracted by 
them in spite of all our care and attention. 

I shall now give briefly, but. 1 trust explicitly, the 
symptoms and appropriate treatment of some of the more 
common of these ailments, so that my readers may know 
them when they come, and thus be able to take time by 
the forelock. But in all cases of severe illness do not 


delay an hour in seeking the most skilled advice within ~ 


reach. . " 
Distemper is a disorder which usually attacks dogs 
about the time (or shortly after) of their changing the 
puppy coat and shedding the milk teeth. Dogs very 
rarely have the illness twice. But they may, and even old 
dogs sometimes die of it. | 

Now, when I have assured the readers that this disease 
is acknowledged by the very best authorities to be a 


specific fever, resulting from a peculiar poison circulating 
in the blood, and that it has a certain course to run, which, 


mitigated though that course may be by appropriate 
treatment, zwst run when once commenced, they will the 


more readily believe that the ailment cannot be cured by 
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the nostrums of advertising quacks, gamekeepers, or 
stable-loafers. It cannot be too well known that if dogs 
are properly cared for distemper is not likely to break 
out in a kennel. It say arise independent of contagion. 
Many so-called specifics are sold for the cure of distemper ; 
efficacy they have none, and the cases which they are 
supposed to cure are merely those of common colds, which 
in all probability would have got better without any 
medicine at all. Says my friend Mr. Hunting with regard 
to this disease: “ There are certain circumstances favour- 
able to its origin:—the congregation together of large 
numbers of dogs, the transit of dogs through the same 
places and in the same vehicles, contact with strange dogs 
—all of which are simply facilities for the conveyance and 
transmission of the specific poison of the disease. In 
kennels of hounds the most common time for outbreaks 
of distemper to appear is when the young entries arrive, 
z.é. when the young hounds which have been farmed out 
at various places, return home. Any of these may have 
been in contact with a dog suffering from distemper, and 
if one be infected, all in contact with it suffer. The 
possibilities of the introduction of disease are in exact 
proportion to the number of places from which the animals 
are collected. Dog shows are fruitful causes of the spread 
of distemper. No matter how well managed they may be, 
the mere fact of collecting from various places a vast 
number of dogs, renders a large show almost certainly a 
focus from which the disease is disseminated widely. In 
some cases a large show has been the means of infecting 
nearly every puppy sent to it. The malady is not at 
once made evident, but shows itself a few days after the 
return of the animals. This cannot altogether be pre- 
vented. Dogs just convalescent and free from any 
apparent disease are sent to shows, and are capable of 
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communicating distemper to others. Even healthy dogs, 
having an immunity from the disorder because of a 


previous attack, may carry the disease in their coats if they 


have been in recent contact with a diseased dog, and so 
spread the malady without ever being suspected. Some 
of these risks might be obviated: by requiring all exhibitors 
to state, that for one month previously their kennels have 
been free from contagious disease, and that their dogs have 
not been in contact with diseased dogs for a week anterior 


to the show. Railway boxes, hampers, and portable 


kennels are sources of possible contagion, which might be 
lessened were disinfection and washing. more methodically 
carried out. Distemper can be easily transmitted from 
a diseased to a healthy dog by a nasal discharge. It has 
often spread by means of the food which a diseased dog 
has left. Its contagiousness probably no one disputes, 
but most men believe there are cases which rise independ- 
ently of any contagion. The basis of such theory is the 
fact that in some cases the exact method of communication 
is not traceable. Until a case be found under circum- 
stances which render the conveyance of the specific poison 
an impossibility, this theory has absolutely no facts to 
support it. The method of communication of disease is 
often difficult to trace; we can satisfactorily account: for 
ninety cases out of a hundred by contagion, and it can 
hardly be called begging the question to say that the odd 
ten, presenting the same sign, running the same course; 
and being equally contagious, are due to the same cause 
that actuated the ninety. . | 

Symptoms. Distemper of the ordinary uncomplicated. 
kind is easily known from the following symptoms. There 
is, first and foremost, loss of appetite and general dulness, 
sliding gradually into a state of fever, with hot nose, high 
temperature, scanty urine, and constipated bowels or irregu- 
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larity of the same, with fever. By and by there will be 
running at the nose and eyes of clear water at first, which 
afterwards becomes purulent, and at the same time “eat of 
skin will be observed, especially inside the thighs, and in 
a few days vapid emaciation. The words put in italic 
indicate diagnostic symptoms, without which distemper 
never existed. In from the tenth to the fourteenth day 
the symptoms gradually abate, and the puppy regains 
liveliness and appetite. 

_ But distemper is often complicated with the head, chest, 
or bowel disorders, hence it was called head distemper, 
chest and belly distemper, by the older “vets.” These 
complications are always highly dangerous. They are best 
~ treated as I recommend farther on under the heading, Fits, 
Inflammation of Lungs, and Bowels. 

Treatment. Emetics used to be given freely. They 
are not so now-a-days, and the propriety of administering 
a shock to the system is very questionable indeed. But 
turn the animal out in the morning to the grass before 
feeding him ; if he needs an emetic he will not miss taking 
one of his own accord. Strong purgatives, the seton, and 
the lancet are all too lowering in their nature, and are best 
avoided. As soon as you see your dog showing signs of 
distemper, place him in a warm, comfortable apartment, 
where he is sure not to lie in a draught, but at the same 
time to get any amount of fresh air. Let him have all the 
rest he can, all the quiet, and no excitement. Keep his 
surroundings perfectly clean. Use disinfectants, and care- 
fully wash with lukewarm water and a little permanganate 
of potash, all discharge from his eyes three or four times 
a day. *Ket-his drink be pure fresh water in which a little 
chlorate or nitrate of potash is dissolved. His food at first 
must be somewhat spare, but nourishing and easily digested 
—arrowroot, boiled eggs, and beef-tea. If he gets very thin 
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he must be “horned ” frequently, giving only a little at 


one time, however ; and three or four times a day a little 
good port and milk, or port and beef-tea. If he gets very 
low, brandy must be substituted for the wine. Stimulants 
not to be given if the temperature is high. My plan is to 
give a very gentle dose of castor oil to begin with, adding 
from five to thirty drops. of laudanum_if there be any 
diarrhcea. 

Here is a fever mixture I used on the following days: 
Of spirits of ether from 30 to 120 drops, according to the 
dog’s size; of antimonial wine from 3 to 40 drops. This 
is a draught thrice daily, in gum or barley water. If the 
fever abates and there is cough, give from 10 to 30 drops 
each of the syrup of squills, tincture of hyoscyamus, and 


spirits of sweet nitre, in a little camphor-water thrice daily. — 


If vomiting be present, little boluses of ice do much good, 
and from one drop to four of dilute hydrocyanic acid twice 
or thrice a day. If the dog is constipated, and there is 
some appetite and not much fever, a little minced meat 
or boiled liver will do good, or simple injections of warm 


water and soap. If much diarrhea be present try the — 


common chalk mixture of the shops, with from five to 


twenty drops of laudanum in every dose; or frequent 
doses of paregoric: dose from 20 drops to a teaspoonful | 
or more for a very big dog. The dog should be kept very - 


clean, and the matter about eyes and nose carefully wiped 
off with a sponge dipped in water and Sanitas fluid. 
When the dog shows signs of getting better put him on 
stronger diet, but don’t let him over-eat. Little and often 
is the rule; and give him from a quarter-grain to two 


grains of quinine thrice a day, made into a bolus with 


from five to fifteen grains of extract of dandelion, and 
cod-liver oil as soon as the stomach will bear it. Plenty 
of milk and bovril do good. “ 
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Inflammation of the bowels may be a concomitant of 
distemper, or may come on quite independently of that 
disorder. It is not difficult to tell when an animal is 
suffering from this complaint. His face is pinched and 
unhappy; he is in great pain, as evinced by the short, 
yapping cries he gives vent to; his back is arched as if 
to relieve the tension of the abdominal muscles, the tail 
pressed down between his legs. There is also tenderness 
on pressure, and the animal, if he wishes to. lie down, 
searches for some quiet, dark, cool corner. 

There are also the usual symptoms of inflammatory 
fever, and the bowels, at first constipated, soon begin to 
get loose. 
| Treatment. Keep the dog as quiet as possible, and 
give large doses of laudanum or opium to relieve the pain. 
Low diet, milk and slops. 

Do not give purgatives. Jelieve the bowels by warm 
injections. Put leeches to the abdomen, and after they 
come off foment constantly, or very frequently, with hot 
- poppy-head injections. 


Colic is sometimes mistaken for inflammation. It ought 
not to be, as it comes more quickly on; there are fewer 
signs of fever, and pressure relieves the pain.  Anti- 
_spasmodics, such as chlorodyne, should be given; and 
afterwards a dose of either castor oil—from a teaspoonful 
to an ounce—or twice that quantity of pure olive oil. 
Colic is generally caused by some indigestible matter 
lying in the bowels and working mischief. This must be 
got rid of as soon as possible. 


Constipation of the bowels is usually caused by want 
of sufficient exercise and too nice feeding. Change the 
general treatment of the dog—let him have rougher food 
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regularly given, and unbounded liberty of exercise—a dip 
in the water is often better than any medicine. Castor 
oil will afford relief, especially if an injection has been 
first given. But do not labour under the impression that 
this complaint can be cured by medicine alone. Boiled 
liver should be mixed with the food. Oatmeal is invalu- 
able in all such cases. Beware of podophyllin pills so 
often given by the ignorant. 


Obstruction of the bowels, sometimes called obstinate 
constipation. The symptoms in an ordinary case are 
sometimes obscure, stoppage of the bowels, with pain not 
infrequent, of a colicky nature, fever, dryness of nose, loss 
of appetite, and emaciation being among the commonest. 
If a puppy, the animal is often wrongly treated for dis- 
temper, and soon death steps in to his relief. 

A well-known writer gives the following as a typical 
case ; one, I may premise, that might be due to impaction 
or invagination of the bowels, or internal hernia, or a twist 
in a loop of the gut :— 

“Pain is usually the first manifestation sufficient to 
attract attention, although in some instances an insignificant 
diarrhcea or constipation may have previously existed. 
The pain is severe, colicky in character, and recurs at 
intervals ; the symptoms at this stage are identically those 
described in colic, for which obstruction is commonly 
mistaken and treated. aa 

“For convenience it is presumed the usual domestic 
remedies have been employed, and under the impression 
a free passage of the bowels would bring relief, not only 
a cathartic but an injection has been administered. But 
success does not attend the use of these remedies ; the 
bowels do not move, or at least only slightly, the pain 
persists in all its intensity, and vomiting becomes frequent. 
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The abdomen becomes distended, the expression piteous 
and anxious, the eyes congested and sunken. The re- 
spiration is superficial and frequent, the pulse small and 
rapid. The animal makes frequent attempts to empty 
the bowels ; these efforts are painful, and increased by the 
failure to purge. The vomited matter is composed first 
of the contents of the stomach and then of greenish 
matter, later a dirty green, then brownish, having something 
the appearance of diarrhoeal discharges ; finally, if life is 
prolonged, matter which should naturally have been thrown 
off by the bowels appears mingled with that vomited, 
accompanied with the characteristic fecal odour. At this 
time the animal is in a condition of collapse, the skin cold 
and clammy, vomiting frequent, breathing rapid, thirst 
great, pain exhausting, eyes leaden, tongue dry and 
covered with a dirty brown coat, pulse thin and thready, 
soon is no longer felt, and the animal dies.” 

Treatment too often unsatisfactory. It should never 
be attempted by the owner himself, unless he be a vet.: 
skilled aid is urgently called for. 

No cathartics are to be given, and, as in human cases, 
enough opium should be given to ease the pain, while the 
strength is kept up by beef-tea, nourishing broth in small 
quantities frequently given, and port wine (the best) or 
good brandy in water. 


- Diarrhoea. This is a state of the bowels quite the 
reverse of constipation. It may be brought on by indigest- 
ible food, or from cold and wet, sleeping in draughts, or 
in badly-ventilated or filthy kennels. Chalk. mixture 
with catechu and laudanum, which any chemist can com- 
pound you, will be required three times a day. The food, 
until the animal is cured, must be chiefly farinaceous— 
rice, flour porridge, oatmeal, milk food, &c., &c. Ether 
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and laudanum in small doses is a good medicine, so is 
arrowroot in halls uncooked, and from five to thirty drops 

of laudanum added to each ball. This four times a day. 
Chlorodyne is most effective, five to ten or more drops 

at a time about every four hours, or until diarrhcea stops. 
Let the bed be warm and dry, and the drink pure water 
or good milk. 


Dropsy of the Abdomen. This is a disease which for 
the most part attacks old dogs, and is almost invariably — | 
associated with disease of the kidneys or heart, or both. 
If the dog be aged it hardly ever fails to kill, especially 
when emaciation ensues. 

When the belly is very large tapping affords the only 
relief. This must be done by a doctor or vet., for the — 
precaution must be taken of scientifically pressing on the : 
abdomen by means of straps, to prevent any influx of ~~ 
air, and the skin should be drawn up before the’ trocar ‘, 
is igtroduced, so that the hole through it should not be Ry 
opposite that through the abdominal parietes, Es ¥ 

The constitutional treatment consists in keeping up the — 
strength, in cathartics, and tonics, of which the carbonate 
of iron is the best. | 


Fits or Convulsions may, and often do, accompany ~ 
distemper, and when they come on when the dog is very 
low there is generally little hopes of the animal. If you 
have been giving him brandy omit it, and trust to good 
beef-tea, and milk or cream, with very small doses of good os 
wine. You may try a seton between the ears at the back % 
of the neck. Keep the dog extra quiet and warm, _ = 

Fits may be caused by teething, by over-excitement 
in nervous dogs, by worms, injuries to some of the nerve — 
centres, or by some poisons such as strychnia. 40 ae 
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Treatment. The dog while in the fit must be prevented 
from injuring himself or others around him. Must be kept 
cool and away from the light, and permitted to sleep (on 
a warm bed of straw) if so inclined. 

Consult a vet., who will find out the cause and administer 
proper remedies. 


Ailments of the lungs. Dogs are very subject to 
‘colds; it may not be commonly known that they often 
die of consumption. The simplest form of lung complaint 
is common cold, or what we medical men call catarrh, 
and quack dog-doctors distemper. Dogs that are too 
much petted and coddled in the house are most subject 
to this complaint, and it is very common among tender 
puppies exposed to cold and wet, and irregularly or 
injudiciously fed. 

Symptoms. The dog is quieter than usual, and has 
little or no appetite. There is running at the nose, and 
perhaps eyes as well, with sneezing or coughing. ‘ 

If the cough is very bad it is a sign the disease has run 

on to bronchitis, or inflammation of the lining membrane 
of the pipes of the lungs. 
Treatment. A dose of castor oil at first, a warm bed 
at night, and a warm drench of gruel last thing may 
remove a simple cold, especially if followed by a small 
dose of Epsom salts in the morning. Or dissolve a little 
chlorate of potash in the drinking water, and give from 
two drachms to an ounce (according to the dog’s size) 
of Mindererus spirit every night for three or four nights. 
During the day give three times from five to thirty drops 
of syrup of squills, from ten to sixty drops of paregoric, 
and from a dessert-spoonful to a table-spoonful of syrup 
of poppies. Bathe the muzzle and forehead frequently 
with warm water, 
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Bronchitis yields to much the same treatment, but if 
the cough seems very harsh and painful, add to the mixture 
prescribed above from one-sixteenth to one grain and a 
half of tartar emetic. | 

In chronic cases, when the dog is weak, from two to ten 
grains of carbonate of ammonia may be given him daily 
in a little camphor-water. Afterwards give cod-liver. oil, 
and let the dog have sufficient gentle exercise in the 
open air. 


Pleurisy and inflammation of the lungs are both 
diseases of a very dangerous character, and skilled advice 
should in such cases be resorted to. Indeed, the same 


advice holds good in all kinds of inflammatory disorders. 


Whenever, then, you perceive the dog to be thoroughly 
ailing, with dry nose, injected eyes, hot skin, panting or 
breathlessness, call in the aid of the best vet. you know 
of. He will not bleed the dog if he be wise, nor will he 
give antimony nor mercury, but will treat the animal on 
sound principles. Meanwhile there is much you can do 


yourself in lung disease. You can make him a bed ina .. 


dry, well-ventilated apartment, give him plenty of cold | 
fresh water, and put a blanket around him if he be a short- 
haired dog. You can begin your treatment by giving a 
dose of castor oil, three parts; syrup of buckthorn, two 
parts; and syrup of poppies, one part. You can see, too, 
that his diet is light but nourishing at first, and be ready 
to note the change from high fever to debility and combat 
it by giving eggs, milk, bovril, and wine, and when days 
of convalescence come, you can give tonics such as quinine 


and cod-liver oil. Another thing you must not omit, and — 
that is hot fomentations of turpentine to the chest. The — 
tincture of aconite in doses of from two to ten drops inea. ae 


little water is spoken very highly of by some authorities. 
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~~~raralysis. The symptoms of this dreadful complaint 
are much the same in the dog as they are in the human 
being. There is either entire or partial loss of power in 
the part or parts affected. The hind-quarters are more 
commonly paralyzed than any other portion of the body. 
The disease may be caused by a blow or a kick injuring 
the spinal marrow. In puppies teething is sometimes the 
cause. The poison of distemper often brings on paralysis, 
and so does simple constipation of the bowels. 

Treatment. When the result of distemper or when the 
dog is old there is very little hope of the case. If dis- 
temper be present, then our treatment will depend greatly 
on the character of the symptoms of that disorder; if 
absent, we must seek for other causes and treat accordingly. 
It may be well to begin the treatment with a dose of the 
castor oil and buckthorn mixture as noted in inflammation 
of the lungs. It would be judicious for any one owning a 
valuable dog or dogs, to keep a bottle of this medicine 
ready mixed. , 

As soon as the medicine has acted, we must begin with 
a tonic and alterative, keeping the dog’s strength well up 
in the meantime by giving nutritious and easily digested 
food. The alterative I have employed is the following: 


R—Potass. Iod. gr, i. to gr. Vv. 
Ext. Belladon. gr. I-16 a gr. li. 
Ext. Gentian gr. iii. My gr, x.—M, 


This three times a day as a pill, for a week or fortnight. 

~ Nux vomica! may be tried in alternation ;' but friction 

along the spine, with stimulating liniments and plenty of 

hand-rubbing to the limbs, will do good. Remove decayed 
teeth in old dogs, and loose teeth from puppies. 

Dogs subject to epz/epsy should be carefully nursed and 

dieted in the intervals between the fits. The food should 


1 Remember this is always a dangerous drug in unskilled hands, 


~ 
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be given with great regularity ; it ought to be non-stimu-. 


lating, but nutritious and easy of digestion. The animal 


should sleep out of doors, but well protected from cold and , 


damp, have moderate and not exciting exercise, and a 
tonic, the best in this case being quassia, from one to five 
erains three times a day, made into a pill with from five 


to fifteen grains of extract of dandelion. A douche of cold 


water every morning, or a dip in the water and a run 
immediately after, will do good either in fits or in convales- 
cence from paralysis. Avoid excitement. . 

Dogs when first let out of a morning, or when running 


hard, will often drop down in a kind of epileptic fit. Keep — 


them quiet when in it ; attempt no remedy then, but see 


to the state of the animal’s general health afterwards. The: 


indications of treatment are the careful regulation of the 
bowels by small repeated doses of compound rhubarb pill, 


regular feeding, only gentle exercise, no excitement, and. 


>>? 
a tonic and alterative, from two to ten grains each of the 


bromide and half that amount of the iodide of potassium 
in a pill, with from one-fourth to two grains of quinine, 


should be given three timesa day. Or zine and hyoscyamus 
may be given for three or four weeks, from half a grain: 


to three of the sulphate of zinc in the same quantity of 
extract of henbane twice a day. 


Chorea, or St. Vitus’ Dance in the dog, is usually the 
- result of badly-treated or severe distemper. It may effect 


a whole limb, a group of muscles, or rarely the whole 
body. In the latter case the dog should be mercifully. 
destroyed. bis 2 


I need hardly mention the symptoms, they are so - 
well known. The peculiar quivering and twitching has 


only once to be seen to be for ever remembered. | 
Treatment. This is usually most unsatisfactory. But 
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everything should be done to increase the health of the 
animal and the tonicity of the nervous system. Plenty 
of milk does good, but everything nourishing must be 
given, backed up by fresh air, plenty of exercise—avoiding 
fatigue or long runs behind carriages—and the bath of a 
morning. 


Asthma. This disease is usually classed among lung 
disorders. Well, so far it is, it being a spasmodic con- 
traction of the smaller bronchi or air cells, but the nerves 
are of course the cause of this contraction. 

The sufferings of a dog during a fit of asthma are often 
extreme, and some effort should be made to cut them 
short. Take the animal to the fresh air, try a whiff or two 
of chloroform, pour a teaspoonful or two of brandy-and- 
water very carefully over the throat, or burn nitre paper 
so close to him that he can inhale the fumes. Well, this 
will generally relieve the fits, but that is not curing the 
dog. To do this, begin by giving a dose of castor oil, 

repeating it in five or six days; or give a little Gregory’s 
| powder every morning made into a ball with butter—fresh, 
not salt, or the dog will bring it up again. Regulate the 
diet ; it will often want decreasing in quantity, especially 
if the dog be obese. Give exercise three or four times 
a day. Look to his skin well, and see he has no worms. 
As to medicine, a judicious course of tonics, combined with 
alteratives, will be called for, such as iodide of potassium 
in conjunction with quinine and dandelion extract, 


alternating with sulphate of iron, gentian, and dandelion, 
&c., &c. 


Rheumatism. With the symptoms most are familiar. 
The indications of treatment are to allay pain and assuage 


the fever. The first may be effected by full but careful 
| G 
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doses of opium every night. Give the following pill 
then— | 


R—Opii pulv. gr. 4 to gr. iit, 


Ext. Belladon. gr. 1-16 vy gt. 
‘Ext. Tarax. gr. V. ee gr. XV. » 


A little Dover’s powder—from three to ten grains twice 
or thrice a day—may also be given. The dog must have 
a soft, warm bed, with plenty of water to drink, in which a 
little nitre may be mixed. It often does good to apply 


heated bags of sand to the painful parts; but baths are 


best avoided, as the patient cannot be at once dried. 


Food. Low for a day or two; but keep up the strength 


as the animal gets weak. 


Dyspepsia. A great many dogs suffer from the result 
of pampering and over-feeding. The treatment, of course, 
will suggest itself to any one. Regulate the diet. It is 
cruel, on the one hand, so to feed a pet dog that its life 
shall become a burden to it ; and, on the other, the habit 
of starving a BGs animal down to hunger pitch, as S psanae 
by some “vets.,” is just as cruel. 


Sores. ‘The flesh of a dog heals very quickly, if it gets 
fair play. If an animal is wounded, then there are three 
things to be done. First, we must stop the bleeding; 
secondly, see that the wound contains no dirt, or grit, or 


glass; and thirdly, try to get the edges in position and — | 


secure them. If there is much bleeding of a spurting nature 
you must call in a “vet.”’ doing the best in your power 
till he comes to stop or hold the bleeding back by pressure. 
If there be no spurting, ice or cold water will stop it; if 


only an oozing, the best thing is the application of the _ 
tincture of iron. Cleanse the wound with a weak solution. : 


of carbolic acid (1 to 60), then. if a large wound, it will 


\ 
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want a stitch or two. Finish off with a bandage, and then 
the worst part of your task will commence—namely, the 
keeping of the dog from undoing all your work. 

A bruise is best treated by the application of warm 
fomentations or arnica lotion. 

Abscess. A soft, painful tumour, which finally comes 
to contain matter, will often result from a blow. If we can- 
not by cooling lotions, with probably the aid of a leech or 
two, succeed in dispersing the inflammation, then we must 
poultice it if possible ; if not, use warm fomentations, and 
as soon as matter can easily be detected, open with a sharp 
knife and treat as a wound. 

A chronic gathering or swelling is best treated by 
being painted two or three times a day with tincture of 
iodine. 

Sprains require precisely the same treatment we give 
them in the human subject. Rest, hot fomentations to 
ease the pain, and afterwards the use of arnica lotion. 

Dislocations of bones are easy of treatment if taken at 
once. The animal goes suddenly lame, and there is 
evidently great pain, while the limb or joint seems out of 
shape and is fixed aud tmmovable. With the help of an 
assistant try by pulling and moving the bone to get it 
back, taking stock of the other limb as a kind of cuide. 
Considerable force may be required, but you will generally 
succeed. Afterwards rest and hot fomentations will be 
required, and for a long time the dog must not be over- 
exercised. 

When a bone is fractured the lameness, pain, &c., will 
be quite as apparent, but in such a case the limb will be 
only too movable. 

_ There seems to me no reason why a dog owner himself 
should not treat a simple fracture. There is no very great 
hurry for a day or so, but the animal must be kept at rest. 
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When the swelling has gone down, gutta-percha splints, 
with a bandage of starch, will be found as good as any 
other. The splints must be steeped and softened in hot 
water. Now straighten the leg and apply them, and next 
put on the bandage neatly and evenly, and not too tightly. 
When this is done, damp on the starch so as to soak it. 
The starch is made pretty thick. 

Put the dog on low diet for a day or two, and give a 
dose of castor oil. Constant watching, and probably 
muzzling, is needed. But if you think you cannot perform 
the bone-setting yourself, by all means take the dog to a 
proper “vet.” 

Sore feet. Bathe in hot water, dry, dress with arnica 
lotion, and give the animal rest. 

Warts may be either excised with knife or scissors, or 
burned off with nitrate of silver or potassa fusa. 

Ulcerations of all kinds ought to be seen by the 
veterinary surgeon. 

Worming of the tongue is a most cruel and unnecessary 
operation. 

Cutting the tail should be done at a very early age, if 
at all, but the operation had better be done by some one 
who knows well how to do it. Cutting the ears is now 
illegal. Ay 

Both practices were cruel and unnecessary, and the 
remains of a former age of barbarism. 


PARASITES. 


Under this heading I include not only the worms of 
different kinds that infest the stomach and bowels of the 
dog, but the vermin that creep in his hair as well. I take 
the former first. | 

Worms, then, in the dog may be conveniently classed 
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under two headings—round worms and tape worms. What 
is called the maw worm by some writers, who ought to 
_know.better, is simply the segments of tape worm. 

Round worms are most commonly found in young 
dogs and in puppies. They generally congregate in the 
small intestines, and that too in very large numbers, 
causing great distress to the poor dog, with irregularity of 
the bowels, depraved appetite, with sometimes sickness and 
vomiting. 

The coat stares, there are fits of colic, often a dry 
cough, great emaciation, want of tone and liveliness, and 
paralysis may be induced as the forerunner of death. 
The worms may find their way into the stomach, causing 
irritation and gastric sickness with vomiting, or they may 
crawl into the air passages or nostrils, producing such 
terrible distress that the animal is often destroyed as 
rabid. 

These worms are like garden worms, only more pale, 
and pointed at both ends and harder in texture. 

Tape worms. The symptoms are precisely the same 
as those caused by the round worms. 

I must, however, take this opportunity of warning the 
reader not to be too quick at jumping to the conclusion 
that his dog has worms. As a rule, whenever a young dog 
is seen to be ailing, and a bit thin and unhealthy-looking, 
people fly to the use of worm powders at once, and the 
dog’s last state may be made worse than his first. Before, 
then, treating a dog for internal parasites, just be sure he 
has them. If you see any that he has passed, that is of 
course proof positive, only do not even then be too rough 
in your treatment, for the remedies administered to kill or 
expel worms are in reality poisons—they ought therefore 
to be used with caution. : 

Treatment for worms. [or round worms there is 
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nothing better than santonine (pure); dose, from one 
grain for a toy dog, up to five or six for an animal mastiff 
size. The medicine should be made into a ball with butter 
or soap. . 

Treatment for tape worms. We depend mostly on 
freshly-grated areca nut—dose, two grains for every 
pound the dog weighs up to two drams; or kamala, which 
is very destructive to tape-worm life—dose, from ten grains 
up to two drams. 

Remember that on the evening before administering 
anthelmintic, or worm-destroying medicine, the dog must 
have had no dinner, so that the stomach and intestines 
shall be perfectly empty in the morning. If the dog, 
however, is suffering from debility, a little thin broth may 
be allowed. In the morning give the medicine first thing, 
and about two hours after a dose of castor oil, and you 
may give a basin of nice warm broth or beef-tea half-an- 
hour after. Do not repeat the medicine before five days, 
but do so then. As soon as you think the animal is clear 


of worms, and the stomach and bowels are no longer — 


irritable, begin to feed him up, and give an anthelmintic 
tonic. There is nothing better than quassia extract, from 
three to ten grains thrice a day, in from five to fifteen 
erains of dandelion extract. 

To prevent dogs having worms, feed them on cleanly 
food, keep them in clean kennels, and see they never have 
an opportunity of eating raw offal, especially the brains 
of sheep, or the entrails of hares or game. Keep their 
skins clean too. 

An injection of warm soap-and-water for worms after 
the medicine has forced them to take refuge in the lower, 
cut is exceedingly effective, as it causes their quick ex- 
pulsion from that part. | 

The external parasites which live on the outside of 
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the skin of the dog are three, namely, the flea, the louse, 
and the tick. 

Fleas are exceedingly troublesome, especially in summer, 
and require a deal of keeping down, and simply “seeing 
to” the dog every now and then is of no use. Remember 
that filth in some shape or other is the great cause of the 
pest. “Oh, but,’ I fancy I hear some one say, “I have 
washed my little dog, and found him swarming with fleas 
only two days after.” Then, I reply, you have not 
destroyed the nits, and perhaps you only half-drowned 
the fleas. Besides, you may not have thoroughly cleaned 
the place where the animal lies. 

I have really no magical cure to offer the reader for the 
destruction of these lively insects, which, by the way, 
irritate the dog so much that he oftentimes is covered 
from top to toe with sores caused by his own teeth and 
nails. Here are a few remedies, however :— 

1. Simply oiling the dog all over, and washing him next 
morning. 

2. Oil mixed with a little oil of aniseed (Gamgee). . 

3. A quassia wood wash. Steep an ounce of the chips 
-in a gallon jar of water, and use this to damp the dog’s 
skin with, 

4. Keating’s insecticide. It is sold by every chemist 
in small bellows; it should be puffed in under the hair. 
N.B.—This operation must be performed out of doors, 
- for I am convinced the fleas often escape alive, and if they 
hop on to the carpet they will be sure to find their friend 
the dog again, when his coat is free from Keating, and 
consequently inhabitable. 

Lice are destroyed by soaking the dog’s coat in oil and 
washing next day, taking care, however, that he does not 
catch cold while the hair is wet with the oil. Repeat this 
several times with intervals of two days, and keep the 
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animal’s bed perfectly clean and sweet. If a puppy, look 
to the mother’s skin as well. 

Hunting recommends, to kill lice and fleas, a solution 
of soft soap in spirits of wine, medicated with creosote 
in the proportion of one ounce to a pound of the soap. 


It is very effectual. You pour a portion of it along'the 


spine, and down the legs and thighs ; work it into a lather 
with warm water, and well work it all over the coat. Then 
wash clean, and give a bucket-bath of soft water. 

Ticks infest hunting, or sporting, or sheep-dogs most. 
Although very small, they swell out as they fill with blood, 
and then look like little soft warts. 

Use carbolic acid soap to wash with. 

I can highly recommend the use of Jeyes’ and Spratts’ 
dog soaps. Both are most effective. 


EYE, EAR, AND MOUTH DISEASES, 


Dogs are subject to ophthalmia, or inflammation of the 
eyes. This may be the result of injuries, such as hurts or 
blows, or foreign bodies lodging in the eye, or it may be 
purely idiopathic—an ailment fer se. 

Treatment. Mild cases will yield to simple treatment. 
Keep the animal at rest for a few days in his kennel, 
and give a dose or two of Epsom salts. Bathe the eyes 
frequently at first with a little warm milk-and-water, and 
afterwards use a mild eye lotion, two grains of sulphate 
of zinc or alum to an ounce of water. In severe cases the 
eyelids will be much swollen, and glued together with 
matter. In this case a small blister behind each ear will 
do good. Keep the animal in a darkened room, lower 
the diet, but look out for debility, and as soon as any 
symptoms of it arise support the system well. Bathe the 
eyes frequently, and use the alum lotion three or four 
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times a day. Give a full dose of laudanum at night to 
procure sleep, and anoint the eyes with a little weak 
mercurial ointment. 

Improperly fed dogs sometimes suffer from what is called 
Cataract, a kind of opacity of vision either on one eye or 
both. Remedy errors in diet. Give plenty of exercise, and 
put the animal on a course of cod-liver oil and quinine. 

Ulceration of the eyelids is often seen in mangy dogs, 
with loss of hair all around. See treatment for eczema 
, farther on. 

Dislocation of the eyeball is apt to occur from injury 
in such dogs as Pugs, Blenheims, or King Charlies. It 
is a very unsightly accident, and means must at once be 
resorted to in order to replace the ball in the socket. This 
can only be done without danger by a skilled “vet.” 
After, therefore, washing the eyelid and eyeball free from 
dirt or grit with a little warm soft water and a morsel of 
sponge, procure assistance without loss of time. 

Internal canker of the ear is a disease most commonly 
found among old dogs who are frequently in the habit of 
going into the water. It is known from a discharge of 
dark offensive matter from one or both ears. 

The treatment must be both local and constitutional, 
and the disease is most difficult to cure permanently. If 
the dog’s skin shows any sign of irritation, treat him for 
eczema, or skin disease, and do everything you can to 
keep his general health up to the proper standard. Give 
good nourishing food at regular hours, with a due ad- 
mixture of freshly-boiled and well-mashed greens, and 
a tonic pill of some kind—the sulphate of quinine with 
sulphate of iron and dandelion. 

The ear ought to be carefully and gently washed out 
twice a day with a little plain soft water, no soap being 
used, and no syringe. Afterwards a teaspoonful of some 
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astringent lotion should be poured into each ear, and held 
there for the space of a minute; then gently dry the ear 
with a soft rag. A little Jeyes’ Fluid added to the water 
you use in washing the ears will remove the smell. The j 
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following is an excerpt from my treatise in the Book of 
the Dog. 

“We give several astringent lotions for canker, The — 
first we should try is the infusion of green tea. It should 
be strong enough to resemble the colour of pale brandy, 
and if it is used lukewarm all the better.. Then we have 
a lotion of dried alum, from one grain to five to an ounce 
of distilled water; or nitrate of silver, sulphate of copper, 
or sulphate of cadmium, which are used in the same pro- 
portions. Lastly, but not least, we have the “guor plumbz 
subacetatis, ten to twenty drops to an ounce of water, to 
which a little glycerine may be added ; but greasy mixtures 
should, we think, be avoided.” , 

It may be well to confine the ears in the folds of what 
is called a canker cap, to prevent the animal from injuring 
them by too much shaking. 

If you would possess any hope at all of curing internal 
canker, whatever you do for the animal must be done with 
great regularity. If you omit the treatment for even a 
single day, matters are made very much worse, and the 
chance of a cure rendered remote. 


AFFECTIONS OF THE MOUTH. ee 


These are not very common in dogs ; but the teeth often 4 
give considerable trouble. In puppies the permanent teeth «+ : 
displace the milk teeth; but a loose tooth should be 
assisted out, else it may spoil the regularity of the others.  —s_— 

Tartar is an incrustation which grows upon the teeth of 
old dogs. It is a great relief to them to have it scraped ~ .. 
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off, which may be done easily by the owner himself, with 
any sharp-pointed instrument, such as a knife or scissors. 
If dogs are regularly fed and treated, and refused dainties, 

such as sweet pudding, sugar, and too much fat, the teeth 
will not decay, unless they have inherited some blood 
_ impurity. . 
- Ulceration of Gums with Abscess. This depends, as 
a rule, upon a loose tooth producing caries. The inter- 
ference of a proper “vet.” is urgently called for. Attend 
to state of general health. Give tonics and alteratives, and 
frequently wash out the mouth with water well reddened 
with permanganate of potash. 

Inflammation of Tongue. Too dangerous a disease to 
be treated by owner. Put the animal under the hands ofa 
skilful “vet.” 


RABIES, HYDROPHOBIA, AND DOG-SITES. 


Veterinary authorities in this country are divided as to 
the origin of rabies in the dog, one section holding that it 
can only be propagated by inoculation ; another, to which 
I myself belong, maintaining that, although nearly all the 
cases we meet with may be traced to contagion, still the 
malady may at times, and under certain conditions, arise 
spontaneously. Even the contagionists themselves cannot 
prove that such may not be the case: and this is one reason 
why not only should our police regulations be well carried 
out, but why owners of dogs themselves should do all in 
their power, by means which I shall hereafter mention, to 
keep their dogs in health and comfort. The true causes of 
rabies in the dog—always excepting direct contagion— 
have yet to be brought to light. Impure food and water, 
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hunger or thirst, have at times been supposed to be the 
cause of canine rabies, but without much show of reason. 
The heat of the weather has also been assigned as a Cause 
of the disease, but we find that in hot countries the disease 
is not nearly of such frequent occurrence as in more tem- 
perate climates. Again, it is a well-substantiated fact that 
more cases occur in this country in the cold spring months 
than in July, August, and September. How about the old- 
fashioned idea of dog-days, then? M. Desjardine asserts 
that the restriction as to intercourse between the sexes, 
combined with the barbarous and absurd use of the muzzle, 
is the true cause of madness in the dog, and if dogs were 
allowed to go at large, and unrestricted, the disease would 
soon be unknown. 

If we are to put any faith in statistics, we shall be con- 
strained to believe, that half-bred or mongrel dogs are 
much more subject to rabies than dogs of pure blood, such 
as the Mastiff, Newfoundland, and Collie. 

My own belief is, that if ever rabies is spontaneous in 
the dog, it arises from a combination of causes that affect 
generally the health of the animal, and tend to render his 
blood impure, and his mind morose. Among such causes 


I should include pampering, over-feeding, too much restric- 


tion and confinement within doors. I may be right, and I 
may be wrong, but I presume that every one will agree 
with me in saying that, in our general treatment of dogs, 
we can hardly pay too much attention to the principles of 


hygiene ; if we err in this, we at least err on the right side. — 


GENERAL SYMPTOMS OF CANINE MADNESS. 


The same disease in man constitutes hydrophobia, in 
which there are terror and convulsion at the mere sight or 
sound of water; but this fear of water is exceedingly rare 
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in the dog, hence the disease is termed rabies. The symp- 
toms may be conveniently divided into the earlier and 
latter stages, better named, perhaps, the denzguant and 
furious stages. For at first the dog is so far from furious, 
that he exhibits a greatly increased affection for the owner, 
and wants to lick his hands and face. Beware of him then ; 
he will not bite, but his saliva can assuredly inoculate, if 
his tongue but touches an abrasion. 

At first, too, the animal’s temper and habits are noticed 
to be altered and strange. He becomes morose, likes soli- 
tude, and retires into out-of-the-way corners. Still he is 
fidgety and nervous, and is constantly changing his position, 
snifing about, or scratching, as if looking for a better 
place. 

He is easily startled, and he may often make a rush, and 
snaps at imaginary flies or foes, as if he were haunted. 

At first he may eat voraciously, but “e has no dread of 
water, and will drink as long as he can swallow, and even 
plunge his head in the water when he can’t. 

Then the animal’s appearance becomes changed. He 
looks haggard, gloomy, and even a little fierce. So comes 
the furious stage on ; but even in this he can usually be 
controlled by his master’s voice. Whether it be from 
depraved appetite, or from a desire to bite, I cannot tell, 
but the animal will attack and devour all sorts of inert 
substances: bits of wood, straw, stones, coals, earth, excre- 
ment—in fact anything that lies in his way, or it may 
even attack and bite his own body without seeming to 
feel the pain. The pupils are dilated, and if in this stage 
another dog is seen by him, paroxysm of fury may be 
the result. 

It is generally supposed that a mad dog foams at the 
mouth. This belief is very misleading. Although at first 
there may be increased flow of saliva, it is usually decreased 
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in the furious stage, and the tongue lolls out dark and dry. 
The dog often puts up his paws, as if.to relieve his mouth 3 
of a bone. This is owing to the painful spasms in the . 
throat. | . 

In the dumb form of madness the lower jaw is paralyzed, 
hanging down and showing the dark, dry tongue, while, 
with dilated, squinting eyes and dejected look, the animal 
is more to be pitied than feared. 

There is a husky kind of bark, often ending in a strange, 
uplifted howl, that is very characteristic of rabies. When 
the furious stage becomes a little more advanced, the dog 
tries to escape from home, and vent his paroxysms of fury 
on any animal he may chance to meet, but more par- 
ticularly on his own species. When partially worn out he 
will try to make his way back to die at home, staggering 
along the highway with a strange, unsteady gait, with 
hanging head and depressed tail, and eyes in which fury is 
still unquenched, and with the parched mouth open, show- 
ing the dry brown or bluish tongue. 

‘I think all dog-owners would do well to make a careful 
study of the earlier symptoms of rabies; and if any one of 
their pets should even but seem to exhibit them, the animal 
should be shut up for three or four days at the very least. — 

Dog-bites. Although, however, I myself feel confident 
that there is more danger to be apprehended from the 
scratch of a rusty nail than from the bite of a healthy dog, 
and that true hydrophobia never did, nor could be the 
sequence to such an accident, it is not my place here to 
argue the gros and conus of the subject, but rather to give 
that advice to those who may have the misfortune to be 
bitten, which shall render the chance of future grief— 
according to our limited human judgment—an impossibility. . 

In the treatment of dog-bites, then, cauterization is our 
sheet-anchor, and the sooner this is performed after the ; 
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accident the better, and the more perfect it is, the better. 
There is little time to throw away if one has been bitten by 


‘a rabid dog, although it is generally believed by authorities 


on the subject, that cauterization will prove quite effectual, 
if it takes place within five or ten minutes. It may, 
however, ease the minds of people bitten by truly rabid 
animals, to remember that they have a far greater 
chance of living than of succumbing to the disease of 
diseases, that the chances in their favour are as five or 
more to one. 

As an aid to cauterization, | may mention that if a liga- 
ture can be tied round the bitten limb (and if it is any- 
where about the hands, this may easily be accomplished on 
the spot with a bootlace), this should be done, the ligature 
being above, or nearer the heart than the bite. Then, 
while the cautery is being prepared, or while hurrying to 
the chemist’s, you cannot do better than suck the wound 
well and keep it Bleeding. 

Whatever cautery is used, whether nitrate of silver, 
potassa fisa, or a red-hot nail or wire, in order to be 
effectual it must be carried right down to the bottom of 
the wound. 

The after local treatment is poultice or water-dressing, 
and if the patient be a nervous subject, I should recommend 
a short alterative course of mercury, followed by tonics, 
exercise in the open air, and the Turkish bath, with plenty 
of amusement and genial society. 

As a cautery, however, I myself have the greatest of 
faith in ammonia fort. For this reason, I look upon all 
animal poisons as strong permeable acids, which ammonia, 
as an alkali, is very likely to neutralize. Look, for example, 
at the speed with which simple hartshorn takes out the 
venom from a bee’s sting. 

Dog-biting. Just another word on this subject, the 
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result of much thought and reading, coupled with long 
experience. When you receive a bite, you never know but 
what the dog may be in the first state of rabies, therefore 
keep the wound open and bleeding until you get it 
thoroughly cauterized at the nearest chemist’s shop. Strong 
ammonia fort. is the most infallible caustic, as I have 
already said. . 

Never have a dog shot who bites you, else you will never 
know whether he has been mad at the time or not. It 
does not matter if he goes mad months after. But do not 
worry about dog-bites, as a rub or scratch from a rusty 
nail, or a sardine-box lid, is twenty times worse. Mad dogs 
are as rare as snow-white starlings. Oh, ye magistrates 
who issue edicts to deprive poor doggies of their liberty in 
the warmest months of summer, will you never learn that 
by so doing you only foster the very diseases you try to 
stamp out? Rabies in the dog is far more common in the 
early spring months than in what are popularly, and 
therefore foolishly, called the dog-days. 

Fresh water in quiet corners, or at shop fronts, does 
much good to dogs in summer, and saves much suffering. 
Policemen ought-to watch these, and prevent gutter-snipe 
boys from rendering them unfit to drink. 

And to every policeman who reads these lines I have 
a word to say. You have good hearts, most of you, I 
know: well, whenever, in muzzling-days, you see a poor, 
unhappy dog with his jaws closely strapped so that he 
cannot breathe, find out who the owner is, and suggest the 
safe and easy wire muzzle. And remember that mad 
dogs don’t foam at the mouth; their chops, if not dry, 
run over with viscid phlegm, and many a dog gets excited 
if he loses his master, and goes tearing about to the terror — 
of the lieges. I’ve taken a so-called mad dog from a 
really mad populace before now, and many might do 
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likewise ; so pray, policemen, be discreet. Says Coleridge. 
of the immortal— 
“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.” 

In the treatment of dog ailments, good nursing, com- 
fortable bedding, pure water, fresh air, cleanliness and 
freedom from draughts, are nearly always half the battle. 
I would fain impress this upon my readers, for it is really 
}- . “, > hag . . 

a truism ; it is more, it 1s axiomatic, 


CHAPTER X 
SKIN DISEASES 


LTHOUGH there are unhappily a great variety of 

skin complaints,’ still, as only a medical man or 

skilled “vet.” can properly diagnose these, I am content 
here to describe briefly Eczema and Mange. 

Eczema. ‘This is a non-contagious ailment of the skin, 
due, as a rule, to errors in the proper treatment of the 
animal. These mistakes are of a twofold nature, and 
refer to the doe’s feeding and to the treatment of his 
skin. 

Dogs that are grossly fed, or fed on dainties, and not 
permitted an abundance of exercise, are subject to eczema. 
So are those kept in damp or unwholesome kennels, and 
never washed. But over-washing, especially if strongly 
alkaline soap is used, or very strong carbolic, may so 
produce the disease. 

In eczema the skin is red, wet, or covered with patches 
of scurf, or it may be thick or swollen in places. There is 
much scratching, but an absence of the very disagreeable 
smell we find in cases of mange. Yet mange and eczema 
may exist together. 

Now to get rid of eczema we must renovate the health 
thoroughly, and treat symptoms. We must also change 
the feeding entirely. 

The animal may have worms; these must be removed. 


Asa rule the purging alone will do good. If his liver be 
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out of order, and appetite bad, &c., small frequent doses of 
taraxacum and podophyllin will be needed. 

If fever be present the diet should be reduced, plenty of 
well-mashed greens given, and a mixture of Epsom and 
Glauber salts with Mindererus spirit, which any chemist 
can make up. 

In Fowler’s solution of arsenic we have a capital nervine 
tonic, which exerts a curative and health-giving action on 
the skin. 

It should be made tasteless, tell the chemist, that is, 
without the tincture of lavender. It can thus be put in the 
food without any chance of the animal’s refusing it. 

A course of arsenical treatment would occupy about six 
weeks. The dose should be gradually increased, a space 
of three days without the medicine intervening between 
each fortnight. Begin with from two to six minims, 
according to the size of the dog, and gradually increase to 
six and to twelve. This twice or thrice a day in the food. 

Arsenic in medicinal doses forms the best tonic, more 
- especially as it is one of the best nervine tonics we possess. 
Spratts’ cures I have every faith in. 

For a simple case of eczema, wash gently in lukewarm 
water once a week, using only the mildest soap, say 
Jeyes’, and afterwards anoint with oxide of zinc ointment 
benzoated. 


Mange. This disease is of a parasitical nature. There 
will be an absence, therefore, of constitutional symptoms 
at the commencement, but these may supervene from the 
extreme irritation of the skin. 

The disease is almost too well known to need description. 
The constant biting and scratching, the bad odour, the 
inflammation, scabbiness, and pustular: eruption, all point 
to the parasitical origin of the complaint, 
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Here, while we adopt constitutional remedies, we must 
be unremitting in our attention to the skin. The dog 
must be quarantined for weeks, and his place of abode, 
straw, &c., kept scrupulously clean. 

Wash twice a week, and afterwards use the following 
liniment :— : 


R—Olive Ol. 5 Viij. 
Creosote 5 ss. 
Tinct. Opii. 5 ilj. 
Sol. Pot. 5 1.—M. 


Give the arsenic tonic, and feed in accordance with the 
state of the animal’s constitution. The Americans treat 
their sporting dogs in some parts of the South thus :—they 
keep them confined in a warm room, temperature not under 
70°, for a week or two, keeping the body meanwhile soaked 
in oil, to which a little sulphur is added. 


Iritis. ‘This disease may be confounded by some with 
Ophthalmia, or it may really be combined with that com- 
plaint. There is contraction of the pupils, and a ragged or 
irregular appearance round them, redness of the conjunctiva, 
creat watering of the eye, and pain and intolerance of 
light. | 

Treatment. Put the dog in a quiet darkened room, 
and feed on a low diet for a time, till inflammation be 
reduced. Get the bowels to act well by means of salines. 
_ Epsom and Glauber salts mixed do best. 

Give laudanum in doses of from three to twenty drops 
thrice a day to ease pain, and: keep the pupil dilated by 
means of a drop or two of solution of atropine, a grain to 
an ounce of distilled water. : 

Calomel or grey powder may be needed, and afterwards 
good food and tonics. 

The disease is so serious and has such bad results that j in 
every case a “vet.” ought to be consulted. 
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GENERAL TREATMENT. 


Everybody who keeps a few dogs knows, to his sorrow, 
how liable they are to skin diseases of different sorts, 
from simple scarf skin, with its attendant soratching, up 
to the most virulent infectious mange. These com- 
plaints, too, are so difficult to distinguish one from the 
other by the non-professional, that when asked by letter 
from people at a distance—as in my capacity of journalist 
and editor I frequently am—how to treat them, I make 
it a rule to give a general plan of treatment, which shall 
be effective either in the non-contagious or contagious 
kinds. Let me make my meaning more plain. The non- 
contagious are, as a rule, caused from debility or impoverish- 
ment of the blood in some form or other, and require 
internal remedies—in fact, they will yield to these alone. 
The contagious, on the other hand, are caused by the 
attacks of microscopic parasites burrowing in the skin, and 
yield to external remedies—lotions and ointments. Mange 
is one of the latter, eczema or skin disease one of the 
former ; and it is evident that if an amateur cannot detect 
from which complaint his dog is suffering, he had better | 
treat for both, especially as the treatment used for eczema 
will be the reverse of harmful in a case of contagious 
mange. 

I will in this place, therefore, without going into all the 
different symptoms of the many skin complaints, such as 
redness, scurf, loss of hair, itching, scabbiness, &c., lay 
down a general plan of treatment which cannot fail to be 
beneficial in all. By doing so I flatter myself I shall be 
performing my duty to my readers. 

The principal causes of skin complaints are inattention 
to, or improper diet, want of sufficient ‘exercise, filth either 
of the dog’s body or his surroundings ; add to these the 
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contagion of an obnoxious parasite. Given then a case of 
skin complaint, we must remove every likely cause. 

Begin, therefore, by well washing the dog’s body in luke-_ 
warm water and dog soap ; and before the dog is allowed 
to re-enter his kennel thoroughly clean and disinfect it, 
removing and burying or burning all the old bedding, and 
letting the dog have new. Do this every third or fourth 
day, and after every washing use some dressing. Simple 
sulphur ointment alone will effect a cure if persisted in; or 
the compound sulphur ointment, or an ointment of equal 
parts of the green iodide of mercury and oil, or the green 
iodide of mercury ointment diluted with two parts of simple 
sulphur ointment. It must be remembered that, as the 
iodide of mercury is a violent poison, it will be wxsafe to 
dress more than one-third of the animal’s body at a time, 
and then not oftener than three times a week. There are 
many other washings and dressings too numerous here to 
mention, but here is a prescription of Mr. Hunting’s, with 
which I have cured many a bad case. 


R—Creosote im drams iv. 
Olive Oil fe ounces vii. 


Mix, then add one ounce of solution of potassa and 
shake. Use this twice a week. Meanwhile, about once a 
week give a small dose of castor oil to cool the blood; and 
some tonic. Ifthe chemist will sell you Fowler’s Solution 
of Arsenic, it is the best, but must be cautiously dealt with. 
Begin with one drop three times a day for a Toy, up to 
six for a Mastiff, increasing gradually for a fortnight, thus 
—Toy dog, one drop to six ; Mastiffs and larger dogs, six 
drops to twelve. More than six or more than twelve drops. 
thrice a day not to be given, and symptoms should be daily 
watched. If you cannot obtain arsenic, give the ordinary 
quinine and iron tonic. oie 
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Feed well, and give abundant exercise. 

There are many deadly ailments of which I have here 
no need to treat. Whenever a dog seems very seriously 
indisposed, and you would fain save him, the only hope 
rests with the calling in of skilled treatment without 
delay. 


CHAPTER Sat 
THE HOMGOPATHIC TREATMENT OF DOGS 


HOSE of my readers who may have perused the 
long treatise on Dog Diseases written by me, and 
contained in the last six parts of Cassell’s Book of the Dog, 
must have noticed that in the treatment of the ailments 
of our canine friends I have a leaning towards small doses. 
It need not be argued from this, however, that I have also 
a leaning towards homceopathy. But that there is a deal 
of good, sound common-sense among homeeopathists I 
am willing to admit. 

I will go further, and say that I would rather have a 
homceopathic veterinary practitioner to attend a sick dog 
of mine, than I would have the average British allopathic 
“vet.” with his rough rule-of-thumb treatment, his tre- 
mendous doses of powerful drugs, and his general want 
of knowledge of the common rules of hygiene. I do not 
wish to rail at the veterinary profession one jot more than 
this: I say that it is my firm conviction, and has been 
for years, that not five veterinary men out of ten possess 


sufficient knowledge of common pathology, physiology, 


anatomy, and therapeutics to enable them to cope success- 
fully with the ailments of dogs. I never held altogether 
with the late Mr. Mayhew’s plan of treatment, but I have 
always maintained that he had far more knowledge of 


dogs and their diseases than any man that ever lived 
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before him, or than most men who have taken up either 
pen or pilule since his time. 

There are plenty of good “vets.” skilled enough in the 
treatment of dogs to be found—such men, for instance, as 
Mr. Sewell, or my friend Mr. Rotherham ; but when a dog 
is sick one cannot always get the advice of such men. 
Therefore I say one should be cautious whom one calls in 
to treat a favourite dog. 

Emetics are used when there is no occasion for such 
harsh remedies. Purgatives, setons, and mercury kill more 
dogs than they cure. 

I have by me a book that is a very excellent one in 
its way, and written by an eminent man; I mean Professor 
Tuson’s Veterinary Pharmacopeia. If that. gentleman 
would revise his book posologically as far as dog doses are 
concerned, he would confer a favour on the canine world 
at large. As it stands now it is not so safe a work as it 
might be to place in the hands of the general public. I 
open the book at random at this moment. It opens right 
in the centre, and my eyes fall on pages 130 and 131. 
“Jalap: dose for a dog, half to three drams.”’ Well, I 
myself would neither giver half a dram of jalap toa Toy 
Terrier, nor three drams to one of Mr. Taunton’s Mastiffs. 
Again, “Kamala: dose for a dog, one to three drams.” 
I have found this medicine very effective, but dangerous 
in large doses, and I think that one dram given to a dog 
of five pounds weight would give its system a shake from 
which it might never recover. I make these remarks in 
the interest of our mutual friend the dog, and not for the 
purpose of cavilling at Tuson’s Pharmacopeia. Our own 
British Pharmacopoeia, for that matter, wants revision far 
more even than Mr. Tuson’s. There are a_ thousand 
useless drugs in it, and about the same number of 
unsubstantiated facts. 
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I turn me now to another little work, namely, Moore’s 
Dog Diseases, and at page 17 I find, under the heading 
of “The Advantages of Homeopathy,’ that the author 
claims— 

1. That it cures disease, and restores what is diseased 
without disordering what is healthy; that the medicines 
administered attack the disease and not the patient’s 
constitution, and that allopathic means merely produce 
artificial diseases, and leave nature to repair the original 
breach. “And,” Mr. Moore adds waggishly, “they (allo- 
pathic drugs) may sometimes be instrumental in removing 
the disease; but how much oftener do they remove the 
patient ?” | 

There is truth in what this author says, so far as the 
old-fashioned rule-of-thumb and bull-at-a-gate method of 
treating dogs is concerned. 

2. “It cures,’ says Mr. Moore, “more cases than allo- 
pathy.” I will not admit that, but I will say that a sick 
dog treated by large doses of medicine, without any 
attention to an altered diet, a more comfortable bed, 
cleanliness, warmth, and good nursing, has far less chance 
of life than one treated homceopathically. 

3. [ts humanity. Yes, | admit that homceopathy in dog 
practice is less cruel than allopathy, as aopathy is generally 
carried out. “Firing, blistering, and over-drugging a poor 
brute, as sensitive to pain as man, and already suffering 
acutely, are,’ as the author says, “instruments of torture 
from which the mind recoils in disgust.” | 

4. The single remedy. Womceopathy gives but a single 
remedy at atime. Herein, I think, homceopathy makes 
a mistake, for the curative effects of one drug are often 
aided by its admixture with another. 

5. Lhe giving of small doses. Mr. Mcore says that by 
giving “ monstrous doses of poisonous substances to excite 
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poisonous effects, such as purging, sweating, &c., the 
system is violently perturbed, life endangered, and disease 
aggravated.” 

There is a good deal of truth in that; and while not 
going nearly so low in the measure of my doses as homceo- 
pathists, I certainly would not go so dangerously high as 
some allopathic men. } 

6. It economizes strength. “It is a matter,” he says, 
‘of prime importance to harbour strength, because sooner 
or later in every disease a period of great prostration 
comes on, under which the patient too often sinks.” 

This is true to a certain extent, but poisons often exist 
in the system which, if not rendered inert or driven out 
by the exhibition of judicious doses of medicine, would 
weaken the system far more than drugs. It is a case of 
choosing the least of two evils. Only I grant that if ten 
drops of a drug are found to cure, there is no use giving 
twenty. What we want to get at is the eract dose that is 
necessary in any given case. 

7. It ts economical in a pecuniary sense. Yes, if homceo- 
pathy always cured it would be. Mr. Moore’s arguments 
under this heading savour somewhat of a desire to beg the 
question. 

That there is much genuine good in homceopathy no 
one, save a very bigoted allopath, would, I think, deny. 
I hold that we ought to treat our dogs on sounder 
principles, mot trust to the exhibition of medicines alone, 
but. to the simple and natural rules of hygiene—that is, 
we ought to place a sick dog in the most favourable 
position to get well, and we ought to give smaller doses 
than we do, even if we have to repeat them far more 
frequently. The medicines we do give should also be 


of the purest, and that is what they very seldom are 
indeed. 
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Homceopathists do repeat their doses very frequently, 
every hour sometimes. And here I hold with them, for 
if we have a certain quantity of medicine to give in a 
stated time, it is often better to give it at short intervals 


than simply three times a day. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE BREEDS AND VARIETIES 


AVING now thoroughly dealt with the important 
matters of the treatment of dogs in health and in 
sickness, we pass on to describe in detail the various 
breeds. It must not be thought that the order in which 
the various dogs are dealt with indicates our personal 
preference. 


‘THE SCOTTISH DEERHOUND 


In courtesy to the English I ought to have put the 
Greyhound first on the list, but patriotism forbade, and 
so I trot out before you our noble friend the Deerhound. 

General appearance and structure. This fine animal 
is very like the Greyhound, though very much larger and 
more powerful, and with altogether a different kind of 


coat, so that by bearing one or two things well in mind, 
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any one capable of adjudicating on the one dog could 
judge a class of the other. The Deerhound, although a 
large dog compared with the English Greyhound, ought 
not to be big enough to be ungainly or leggy. He should 
be well knit together, and massively clad in muscle. At 
the New York Dog show, while adjudicating on this class, 
I very much astonished, and no doubt offended, some of 
the exhibitors who owned gigantic specimens of this breed, 
by turning their dogs out of the ring unnoticed, and the 
amateur reader would do well to remember that size is 
only a secondary consideration in this breed. A dog, for 
example, who stood 33 or 34 inches at the shoulder 
would be bulky, weak in chest, slack in loin, and quite 
useless among the Highland hills. 

Size. The best dogs of the day range from 27 inches 
to 30 or 31 inches at the shoulder, and a corresponding 
girth of chest and loin would be from 30 to 35 inches, and 
22 to 25 inches respectively. 

The head is long, with powerful jaws, strong fangs, and 
level incisors. The skull should be wide between the ears, 
though not out of proportion. The ears are small. Nothing 
makes a hound of this breed look more hideous than great 
lug-sails of ears. They are small, and a portion of the 
inside should be visible when they lie back. : 

The neck is long and strong, and nicely poised on the 
shoulders. . 

The shoulders—these for speed should be placed ob- 
liquely, and they should be broad and deep, and, without 
being clumsy, fairly well clad with muscle. . 

The chest is capacious. There should be plenty of 
- bellows room, moderate width and good depth. This 

beautiful formation of chest gives a tucked-up appearance 
to the loins. , a5 

The loins are strong and hard as pig-iron. 
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The back is also very strong, and the muscles, in order 
to give abundant propelling power, should be massed upon 
the hips and thighs. 

The hocks are well let down, the distance being con- 
siderable between these and the stifle joints. The latter 
should not be too straight. 

The legs ought to be as straight as darts, and the feet. 
well knuckled up; a splay-foot will not stand hill-work. 
There is an abundance of bone; a good Deerhound makes 
a grand skeleton from which to study canine osteology. 
There should be plenty of muscle, too, on the fore-arm. 
Now, as judges are all agreed as to the size a Deerhound 
should be, so also are they as regards coat. A short silky 
coat is greatly against this breed, nor in my opinion could 
a dog with such a coat stay so well as one with hard and 
wiry hair. For strong hair denotes strength, and vim, and 
lasting powers, and so it ever has done since the days of 
Samson. The hair about the mouth forms a kind of 
hanging moustache, and some say it ought to be of dark 
shade on the points of the ears. I do not dislike seeing 
this, but I should hardly miss it if it were absent. 

Colour. For my own part I like the grizzly iron grey 
best, but some prefer a light or reddish fawn. I should 
think, however, that a too light colour was, for obvious 
reasons, objectionable in the hill. Some dogs are of a 
very beautiful brindle colour. 

The stern or tail of the Deerhound should be in shape 
like that of the Greyhound, but some of the very best 
specimens have ringed tails. 

Size and shape, then, are most essential in the Deer- 
hound, and next in importance comes a coat of the right 
texture. These things should be borne in mind by any — 
one wishing to possess himself of a good workman of this 
ancient breed of dog. If, on the other hand, you merely 
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want the animal as a pet, and can afford to keep so 
eraceful and charming a dog as an ornament to your 
hearth-rug, then have a big one if you like. You will find 
him a most faithful fellow and trusty guard; he will not 
be over-demonstrative in his affection perhaps, but he will 
love you well and sincerely for all that. He will follow 
you well on the street, too, and whether riding, driving, 
or walking, he will never be far distant. He will not 
provoke a fight, he is too noble and too fond of his self- 
respect to be fond of squabbling on the street with any 
cur he happens to meet ; but should the occasion demand 
it, the Scottish Deerhound can take his own part, and that 
of his master’s also, and woe be to the dog who falls 
beneath him. I will speak of the Greyhound next chapter. 


bd 2) 


“Champion Swift’s” portrait is shown elsewhere in this 
volume. This well-known Scottish Deerhound is the 
property of Mr. W. Herbert Singer and Mr. J. Henry Hill 
of the Conigre, Frome. 

“Champion Swift” (K.C.S.B. 30,617) was bred by Mr. 
W. Herbert Singer, and is by “Champion Athole II.” 
(K.C.S.B. 17,924), out of “ Hedwig” (K.C.S.B. 26,234). In 
colour he is a red brindle, is 304 inches at the shoulder, 
and possesses in a most marked degree those most de- 
sirable qualities in a Deerhound, size, and substance 


combined with the very highest quality. 


“Swift” has a most beautiful head, with small, well- - 


carried ears, and dark brown eyes, with the kind expres- 
sion so sought for in a Deerhound when in repose, but full 
of fire when roused.. He has great depth of chest, perfectly 
placed shoulders, and a splendid outline. . 
He has been most successful on the show-bench, and 
has probably done more winning than any other of his 
breed. When just over four years old he had won over 


fifty First Prizes, Cups, and Specials. Amongst these may _ 
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SCOTTISH DEERHOUND, ‘‘CHAMPION SWIFT.” 
Property of Mr. W. HERBERT SINGER 
See page 125. 


IRISH WOLFHOUND, “NAVAN.” jJBLIS 
Property of Mr. GzorcE E. Crisp. : OS 
See pageaxy 
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be named: First, Challenge Class Birmingham, and the 
Cup for the best Deerhound in the show. At Birkenhead 
the £25 Challenge Cup, for best sporting dog in the show. 
At the Kennel Club Show at the Crystal Palace, First in 
the Open and Challenge Class, and the Championship 
for the best Deerhound. Also at Edinburgh First in the 
Open and Challenge Class, the Championship Gold Medal, 
and the 425 Challenge Plate, presented by the late Mr, E, 
Weston Bell, for the best Deerhound in the show. 


THE GREYHOUND 


“ Say thou wilt course : my greyhounds are as swift 
As breathéd stags, ay, fleeter than the roe.”—Shakespeare. 


““Rememberest thou my greyhounds true ? 
O’er holt or hill there never flew, 
From leash or slip there never sprang, 
More fleet of foot, more sure of fang.” 


fe AUTHORITIES differ 


very much as to the 
derivation of the 
name of this very 
ancient breed of dog. 
Some are of opinion 
that a clue to the 


mystery lies in the 
very word itself—that © 


== at one time all these 
dogs were grey in colour. This is a simple way of getting 
out of a difficulty, but I think the solution is hardly the 
correct one. Others tell us that the hound belongs to 


the ancient order Ce/eres, or swift-footed, that he is the 
, I 
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Canis Grecus, and came originally from Greece. I am 
just as likely to put faith in the latter derivation as the 
former, and so I take comfort from the oft-quoted query 
from Shakespeare, “What’s in a name?” and leave the 
origin of the word Greyhound alone. This dog has always 
been associated with the chase and coursing. Old Ovid 
himself must have rather enjoyed the sport, for in his 
Metamorphoses we find the following description of a 
match. I give it as translated by Golding :— 


‘““T gat me to the knap 
Of this same hill, and there beheld of this strange course the hap, 
In which the beast seems one while caught, and, ere a man would 
think, 
Doth quickly give the hounds the slip, and from his biting shrink ; 
For, like a wily fox, he runs not forth directly out, 
Nor makes a windlass all the champion fields about ; 
But, doubling, and indenting, still avoids his enemy’s lips, 
And, turning short, as swift about as spinning-wheel he whips, 
To disappoint the snatch. The hound, pursuing at an inch, 
Doth overtake him, never losing. Continually he snatches, 
But all in vain, for nothing in his mouth but hair he catches,” 


Ovid is somewhat rough upon the hound, in my opinion ; 
our modern Greyhounds make surer and quicker work at 
a coursing match. In another passage equally graphic he 
allows the hare to get off scot-free to her own lair, where 
she can sit and wash her face in peace, and muse upon the 
nice run she has had and the pretty way she “ diddled ” 
the hound :— 


“The impatient greyhound, slipped from far, 
Bounds o’er the glade to course the timid hare ; 
She in her speed does all her safety lay, 
And he with double speed pursues his prey ; 
O’erruns her at the sitting turn, but licks 
His chaps in vain, though he breathes upon her flix (fur) : 
She seeks the shelter which the nearest covert gives, 
And, gaining it, she marvels that she lives.” 
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As far back as the wild days of A#lfric, King of Mercia, 
coursing was a favourite pastime. In the days of King 
Canute no_one who could not claim the rank of gentleman, 
or landowner, was allowed by the forest laws to have a 
Greyhound in his possession. And if the owner dwelt 
within two miles of a royal forest, he must cut two of the 
poor dog’s toes off. This is no doubt the origin of the 
Welsh saying, “ You can tell a gentleman by his horse, his 
hawk, and his greyhound.” Now-a-days, however, this is 
all changed ; hawking has gone out of fashion—more’s the 
pity ; but coursing has become quite a national institution, 
and gives the best of healthy exercise and sport to 
thousands of people, rich and poor. 

Richard the Second was exceedingly fond of the Grey- 
hound, One which he possessed was an especial favourite. 
There is a curious story told about this hound by Froissart, 
which is worth repeating in somewhat more modernized 
English than that in which it is usually told. This dog’s 
name was Myth, or Mithe, and was the king’s constant 
companion, for the dog would neither follow nor be fondled 
_ by any one else. He followed him both on foot and while 
on horseback, till one day the king met the Duke of 
Lancaster. From that moment the hound’s allegiance to 
the king was no longer paid, he fawned on the duke instead. 
“Take him and keep him,” said the king sadly, when the 
duke, somewhat astonished, asked his Majesty what the 
dog meant. “He knows well, for his instinct tells him 
that you will one day be king, and that I will be deposed. 
He has forsaken me, take him.” The duke well knew the 
significance of these words, and did as he was bid, and the 
hound dd desert the poor monarch, and bestowed his 
affections on his new master. 

So fond was Edward the Third of Greyhounds, that 
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when he started to make war upon France we are told 
that he took no less than sixty couples with him. ~ It. was 
quite evident the king looked forward to having a pleasant 
time of it. 

Charles the First was another Greyhound fancier. Here 
is a story that is told of that unhappy monarch, which I 
give, because it serves to prove that these elegant dogs 
were just the same then, as regards their affections, as they 
are now—they loved well, but fawned but little. One of 
his-courtiers was with him when Gipsey, a favourite bitch, 
came scraping at the door. “ Let her in,” said the king. 

“T believe, sire,” said the courtier, “ you like greyhounds 
far better than spaniels.” 

“T confess I do,” replied the king bluntly ; “they are 
free from a very common court vice, they love their master, 
but they never flatter.” 

Greyhounds in ancient times used to be employed not 
in coursing hares but in chasing deer and even ferocious 
game, such as wolves and bears. They were assisted in 
the chase by larger and more powerful dogs, the former 
being no doubt used to turn the game and the latter to 
kill. But the hounds used for this purpose were no doubt 
the largest that could be procured. 

It would seem to me that the style of coursing which 
Ovid witnessed, as he sat comfortably ensconced “on the 
knap of the hill,’ was different from that at modern 
matches. From what the poet says there does not seem 


to have been two hounds engaged, but only one. This 


was certainly giving poor puss a chance. Let one dog 
loose upon a hare and see how he and his would-be quarry 


behave: his speed is far greater than hers, and he soon 


overtakes her, but just at the very moment his mouth is 


open to seize her, just as he breathes upon her fur—whizz! 


ee) 
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where is she? Why, away in another direction ; while the 
speed at which the hound flew over the course carries him 
fifteen or twenty yards ahead ere he can ’bout ship and 
get away on another tack. Many turns of this kind soon 
tell on the dog, and very likely the timid but wily hare 
shows him at last a clean pair of heels. But coursing with 
two hounds is quite another thing, and even an old hare 
has her work cut out for her. 

About the laws and rules of the coursing field I mean 
to say nothing, but just one or two words about the breed- 
ing of Greyhounds may not come amiss. 

The first thing to do then is to choose your dam and 
sire. Both ought to be of the best quality procurable ; 
both ought to be healthy and in fair condition—not fat. 
They must not be younger than two years, and should be 
of good size—the bitch roomy and broody-looking, and 
the dog the larger of the two. Now, there are no hounds 
or dogs quite perfect ; you must choose a sire, then, that 
is up to the mark in some characteristic of shape or form 
in which your bitch is deficient. You must try to breed 
out faults, in other words. 

The best age for your bitch is between three and seven 
years, while the dog is in his prime as regards stock-getting 
at five or six. Do not breed during the winter months, 
or very likely the pups will not be worth their kail. The 
spring is the best time of the year for breeding, for then 
the little things have all the long days of summer to gallop 
about and get strong in. 

As soon as the puppies are born, let your motto, as 
regards the bitch, be Feed, feed, feed. Seven times a day 
is not too often, and let the food be nourishing and easily 
digested. Keep the pups dry and comfortable, and do 
not forget that sunshine and fresh pure air will make them 
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healthy and strong, just as the absence of sunlight will 
make them grow up stunted and feeble and skinny. Re- 
member, too, that growing puppies ought to be allowed 
to run about wherever they please ; if, then, you cannot 
give them exercise enough and freedom enough at your 
own place, you can always farm them out for very 
little. — 

Before you begin to give lessons in training, lower 
the system a little by administering two good doses of 
castor oil, during one week, at regular intervals. Give your 
hounds plenty of exercise ; a gallop behind a horse, in the 
company of another really good and trained hound, is a 
capital thing, but it should be given if possible across 
fields, and not along the hard highway. 

Now for the points of the Greyhound. 

Very nearly four hundred years ago, in a treatise on 
hawking and hunting, the following doggerel was written :— 


‘A Greyhound should be headed like a snake, 
And necked like a drake ; 
Footid like a catte, 
Tayled like a ratte ; 
Syded like a teme, 
And chyned like a bream.! 
The first year he must learn to feed, — 
The second year to field him lead ; 
The third year he is fellow lyke, 
The fourth year there is none syke ; 
The fifth year he is good enow, 
The sixth MERE, he shall hold the Hee 


But ee he comes to the ninth year, 
Have him then to the tannere, 

For the best hound that e’er was had 
At the ninth year is full bad.” 


* Chyned likea bream, 7. e. backed like the carp bream, the Cypréztus 
brama, natural family Cyprinid@, which have the backs elevated. 
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The first few lines give a very good description of the 
dog of the present day, but I do not hold with the latter 
four. There is no reason why a Greyhound should be 
used up by the ninth year. Mr. Sharples’s well-known 
bitch, Bit o’ Fun, passed over to the majority some years 
ago. She had seen many a bit of fun in her time, for she 
had lived to the goodly old age (for a dog) of sixteeen 
and a half years, and had won for her master ninety first 
prizes and cups. 

The head of the Greyhound is a long lean one, but 
with sufficient muscle, and it should measure well around 
beneath the ears; it should also be broad between the 
ears, but narrow between the eyes. 

The nasal sinuses are very little developed ; the animal 
hunts by sight, not by scent, and therefore 

The eye should be full and brilliant, and showing great 
animation and even courage. 

The ears should be soft and small, not close-fitting, but 
having power enough of muscle to raise them when the 
animal is at attention. 

The teeth should be white and strong and /evel. I do 
not like a pig-jaw nor an under-shot jaw. This under- 
shooting is sometimes seen too in a mitigated form in 
good specimens, and is doubtless the result of a former 
cross with the Bull-dog. Lord Oxford, I believe, was the 
first to introduce this cross, in order to give courage, 
perseverance, and staying power. 

The neck is beautifully placed in the best specimens. 
It is a long neck, well clad in muscle, and as graceful and 
pliant apparently as Annie Laurie’s—_ 


* Her neck was like the swan.” 


I have seen short necks on otherwise good hounds, but, 
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nice as the animals looked on the show-bench, such a neck 
would preclude the possibility of their picking a hare up 
nimbly on the coursing ground. 

The chest is splendidly formed for the work the animal 
has to perform, admitting of plenty of lung-room, but 
being deep instead of wide, thus presenting the least 
possible resistance to the air it cleaves. 

The shoulders are racing shoulders—deep, broad, and 
placed obliquely—any mechanic may explain why. 

The fore-arm must be straight, with plenty of bone 
and a sufficiency of muscle. The e/dows must, of course, 
lie fore and aft, and the leg is well placed on the 
foot. 

The feet should be cat-like, nicely knuckled-up, and 
turning neither out nor in, and with good pads and strong 
nails. Passing from the fore to the hind-quarters, we find 
the hips loaded with muscle, and pretty wide apart, and 
the dog stands rather higher behind than before. Whether 
this latter is the result of the Bull-dog cross or not, I will 
not pretend to say, but such a formation, coupled with the 
muscular, strong thighs, must of necessity aid the hound 
greatly in getting up-hill. 

The hind-legs are like the fore—straight. There must 
be no approach to the cow-hock, and the tail, which to a 
great extent acts as a kind of rudder while the animal is 
running at full speed, is ra¢-like, not cat-like. 

The loins must be strong and hard, or the animal will 
never last long in the field. 

The back is long and beam-like, to afford plenty of 
strength, for mainly on this depends the Greyhound’s 
prowess in the field. The coat is fine, but many good 
specimens have a coarse coat, and the colour varies very 
much indeed in good dogs. 
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One might almost say colour was a matter of indif- 
ference, but then black dogs and black-and-whites have 
produced the largest number of winners. Somebody says 
somewhere— 


“ Choose the greyhound pied with black and white ; 
He runs more swift than thought or winged flight.” 


In addition to these colours we find good white dogs 
on the bench and in the field, good red ones, red and 
fawn, fawn, blue and white, blue, blue ticked, red ticked, 
and brindle; so there are lots of colours to choose 
from. 

The Greyhound is by far the most gracefully shaped dog 
we possess, and although they are made and meant 
especially for coursing, they are by no means to be de- 
spised as pets and companions. Neither are they so devoid 
of intelligence as some would have you believe. On the 
field they are certainly not wanted to stop and think, or 
show anything like the sagacity of the well-bred Retriever. 
But I have proved over and over again that their intelli- 
gence and capability of reasoning is of no mean order, and 
if space permitted I could bring forward a whole fund of 
anecdotes in proof of what I say. Greyhounds are good 
mothers, and extremely fond of their offspring. They are 
affectionate enough, too, although, as Charles the First 
said, they have not got court manners. They love, but do 
not flatter. Fit companions for princes they are, for all 
that, with their airy forms, their grace of manner, and their 
meek and gentle, winning ways. 


The subject of coursing scarcely comes within the scope 
of this book, but every one has heard of the famous 
“Waterloo Cup” contended for every year. We do not 
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think therefore that we could give a better specimen 
of a Greyhound than the most famous winner of recent 
times, viz. “ Fullerton,’ who won the Waterloo Cup three 
years running,—a record at least equal to that. of 
“M’Grath.” He was owned by Colonel North, the 
“Nitrate King.” 


Patio: WOLFHOUND 


MostT of my readers, if not indeed all of them, have read 
the interesting and mournful story of Llewellyn, Prince of 
‘Wales, and his ill-fated but faithful hound Gelert. — 


“In sooth he was a peerless hound, 
The flower of all his race, 
So true, so brave ; a lamb at home, 
A lion in the chase.” 


This faithful fellow was a gift to the Prince from King 
John, and was no doubt a very great favourite, for one day 
when Gelert failed to start with the other hounds, Llewellyn 
had no heart for the chase, “for Gelert was not there.” 
Gelert came bounding to meet him nevertheless on his 
return. 


“But when he gained the castle door, 
Aghast the chieftain stood; | 
The hound was smeared with gouts of gore— 
His lips and fangs ran blood.” 


This was enough to alarm any one, and more particularly 
the Prince, who had left his infant son asleep in his cot. 
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The story does not say a word about any servants or 
nurses, nor about the mother either. The baby was simply 
left all by itself to suck its.thumb, until the return of 
Llewellyn from the chase, and he was very much surprised 
indeed to miss the boy. 


“ He called his .child—no voice replied — 
He searched, with terror wild ; 
Blood, blood he found on every side, 
But nowhere found the child.” 
Then this rash and headstrong Prince immediately jumped 
to the conclusion that Gelert had destroyed the boy, and 
he slew him on the spot. No wonder that even as he did so 
“ His Gelert’s dying yell 
Passed heavy_o’er his heart.” 
No wonder that, when he found his child and heir unscathed 
and unscratched, side by side witha great, gaunt wolf, that 
the hound had killed to save the baby’s life, his grief for 
the cruel deed he had committed knew no bounds, and 
that as he bent over the prostrate form of him who should 
never more bound to greet him at the gate, he cried through 
his tears— 
“ Farewell, farewell, my faithful hound, 
Best of thy kind, adieu ; 
The frantic deed which laid thee low 
This heart shall ever rue.” 
No wonder that he raised a marble tomb to mark the 
dog's last resting-place, or that 
‘Here he hung his sword and spear ; 
And oft, as evening fell, 
In fancy’s piercing sounds he heard 
Poor Gelert’s dying yell.” 

The hero of this romantic story could not have been a 
Greyhound of the ordinary breed-—more than likely he was 
a hound of the Irish Wolfhound type, if not indeed one of 
the true breed. 


— 
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The Wolfhound was used in Ireland for the chase of 
neither fox nor stag, but of the wolf itself, which in olden 
times put in an appearance about human dwellings both in 
that country and Scotland, much more often than was 
agreeable. Our Scottish Deerhound is much nearer to the 
Wolfhound in type, in shape, and size than any other dog 
we possess. 

Probably, indeed, the two breeds are identical, and came 
from the same stock originally. JI would account for the 
additional size, strength, and ferocity of the Wolfhound in 
this way. He lived in a more temperate climate, he pro- 
bably got more exercise, and, wolves being then more 
‘numerous in green Erin than in bonnie Scotland, he would: 
be more often in wilder chase, and the nobles and gentry 
of the former island having a wholesome dread of the wolf, 
would doubtless breed from the largest and healthiest 
stock they could find, in order to produce an animal fit to 
- cope with and conquer his lupine foe. 

The points chiefly to be sought after in breeding these 
dogs are strength, stature, agility, intelligence, and fleetness. 
That they were highly intelligent there is little doubt, for 
they are stated to have been most valuable protectors of 
property and human life as well. Goldsmith relates the 
story of an Irish Wolfhound which his grandfather pos- 
sessed. The dog, whose name was Bran, once saved his 
(Goldsmith’s) mother’s life. She had been paying a visit 
to a neighbour in the country, accompanied, for safety’s 
sake, by Bran. It was well for her so trusty a friend was 
near, for in a lonely part of the road a-great, gaunt, and 
hungry wolf suddenly confronted her. He was about to 
spring when Bran trotted up. And ten minutes after that, 
the wolf lay dead in the road. 

The Irish Wolfhound, from what I read, was, it would 
seem, a great favourite with the Romans themselves, As 
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to his size various accounts are given, none of which we 
can place absolute credence in. Buffon, for example, talks 
of one that measured five feet when sitting on his haunches. 


I humbly and apologetically confess my utter inability to _— 


swallow Buffon’s dog. Richardson, who wrote in the year 
’A2, assures us, from various measurements of skulls he had 
found or fallen heir to, that the dog must have stood 4o 
inches at the shoulders. Even that will hardly go down. 
Verily, there must have been giants in those days ; but, 
after well weighing and considering everything I have read 
and been told about this hound, I do not think that, giant 
though he was, he measured over 33 or 34 inches at the 
shoulder. Annexed is the standard of points adopted by 
the Irish Wolfhound Club. 


General Appearance. The Irish Wolfhound should not be quite so heavy 
or massive as the Great Dane, but more so than the Deerhound, which in 
general type he should otherwise resemble. Of great size and commanding 
appearance, very muscular, strongly though gracefully built, movements easy 
and active; head-and neck carried high; the tail carried with an upward 
sweep, with a slight curve towards the extremity. 

The minimum height and weight of dogs should be 31 inches and 120 lbs ; of 
bitches 28 inches and 90 lbs. Anything below this should be debarred from 
competition. Great size, including height at shoulder and proportionate length 
of body, is the desideratum to be aimed at, and it is desired to firmly establish 
a race that shall average from 32 to 34 inches in dogs, showing the requisite 
power, activity, courage, and symmetry. 

Head. Long, the frontal bones of the forehead very slightly raised, and 
very little indentation between the eyes. Skull not too broad. Muzzle long 
and moderately pointed. Ears small and Greyhound-like in carriage. 

Neck. Rather long, very strong and muscular, well arched, without dewlap 
or loose skin about the throat. | 

Chest. Very deep. Breast wide. 

Back. Rather long than short. Loins arched. 


+ 


Tail. Long and slightly curved, of moderate thickness, and well covered 


with hair. 

Belly. Well drawn up. 

Fore-quarters.. Shoulders muscular, giving breadth of chest, set sloping. 
Elbows well under, neither turned inwards nor outwards. Leg, fore-arm mus- 
cular, and the whole leg strong and quite straight. 

Hind-quarters. Muscular thighs, and second thigh long and strong as in 
the Greyhound, and hocks well let down and turning neither in nor out. 

Feet. Moderately large and round, neither turned inwards nor outwards, 
Toes, well arched and closed. Nails very strong and curved, 
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Hair. Rough and hard on body, legs, and head ; especially wiry and long 
over eyes and under jaw. 

Colour and Markings. The recognized colours are grey, brindle, red, black, 
pure white, fawn, or any colour that appears in the Deerhound. 

Faults. Too light or heavy a head, too highly arched frontal bone, large 
ears and hanging flat to the face ; shoit neck ; full dewlap ; too narrow or too 
broad a chest ; sunken or hollow or quite straight back ; bent fore-legs ; over- 
bent fetlocks ; twisted feet ; spreading toes; too curly a tail; weak hind- 
quarters, and a general want of muscle ; too short in body. 


The Irish Wolfhound “Navan” belongs to Mr. George 
E. Crisp, of The Hall, Playford, Ipswich, by whom he was 
bred. He won First and Special at the Agricultural Hall. 
The same owner's “ Princess Oona” is also famous, and 
holds the Irish Wolfhound Challenge Shield. 


Pree kOUGH SCOTTISH GREYHOUND 


THIS is a dog that, though once common enough, is now 
very rately to be met with. Both in build, and breed, and 
points, he seems to be the connecting link between the Eng- 
lish Greyhound and the Highland Deerhound. He beats the 
former in size and general massiveness of build, though he 
is not so fleet, and consequently would not be very success- 
ful at a coursing match, and he has a coat similar to that 
of the latter. At some shows where he occasionally crops 
up, he is always classed with the Deerhound, and therefore 
goes to leeward in the judging ring. 

These dogs, however, possess even more intelligence 
than the Greyhound ; and, although hardly fit to be entered 
at coursing matches, where legitimate sport is the order of 
the day, they no doubt make capital pot-hunters, for they 
are sly, and know how to play with a hare at the game of 
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quirk for quirk. To give the rough or wiry-haired Grey- 
hound his due, however, he would no doubt be found very 
useful in coursing hares in a country too rough and wild ~ 
for his smooth-coated cousin long to hold his feet. 


THE LURCHER 


TuIs is a dog of great utility to certain gentry, who have 
a difficulty in telling the difference between meum and 
tuum, and see not the slightest harm in 


“ Killing the cattle o’ God on God’s ain hills.” 


In plain language, the Lurcher is the poacher’s dog far 
excellence. He is not seen at shows: we do not think it 
right to encourage him among respectable canine society, 
so he stops at_ home, quite happy notwithstanding, and 
contented to love and work for the master who owns him. 

What are the points of the Lurcher? Did you ask 
me that question? Well, in truth, then, I’m not able to 
tell you, for I’ve seen all kinds and colours of these cunning 
rascals—some as ugly and unkempt as sin itself, and others 
rather handsome than otherwise. Better leave his points 
out of the question, and let me tell you something about 
-the usual method of breeding him. He is generally a 
cross between a Greyhound and a Sheep-dog, and may or 
may not have a taste of Spaniel blood in his veins. 

He is of small stature, rough and hard in coat, agile 
in gait, but rich in intelligence and rich in cunning. — 
He seems to know his work from his very puppyhood, and 
seems to know too that his master and he both live under 
a kind of ban, and must not, for their own sweet sakes, — 
make very much noise in the world, 
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See page 129. 
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His master works by night. The dog knows if he only 
winks to him what is going to be done. He jumps up and 
shakes himself at once, as much as to say, “I’m alive, 
daddy, and as wide awake as ever I was in my life.” 

And when the poacher takes down the nets and slinks 
silently out into the night, just as silently slinks the Lurcher 
after him. He sees the nets adjusted to the stile, and then 
he knows his work has commenced. Aided by sense, and 
sight, and sound, he manceuvres about in the field. He 
will not hurry himself unless there is occasion, nor chase 
much unless it be required, for his object is not to make a 
row, but he manages one way or another to search the 
field, and search it well, and, if rabbit or hare be therein, it 
has, zolens volens, to hop stilewards, and there it gets 
bagged. If these dogs kill a hare by pouncing on it 
unawares, they bring it straight to their master, for retrieving 
_is one branch of the Lurcher’s education. | 

I owned a Lurcher once—nay, dear reader, do not sup- 
pose that I taught him his naughty ways—lI was a medical 
student, living at my father’s house in the country in sum- 
mer. Well, neighbouring poachers found out the good 
qualities of this dog of mine, and used to come at night 
and steal him. The dog himself seemed to like to be 
stolen in this way, and there was only one way of prevent- 
ing it—that of keeping him as a prisoner in the house ; but 
he had to watch the farm, and this could not be done. So 
the poachers made use of him. The dog came always home 
in the morning, and sometimes he had a hare with him, and 
he always craved pardon in such a winning way that, for 
the life of me, I couldn’t help forgiving him; and as I 
wouldn’t think of burying a good hare, and couldn’t send 
him back with it, why—I—yes, I had it cooked, and may 
the saints forgive me the sin. 
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THE WHIPPET, OR SNAP DOG 


MANY, perhaps, were not aware till recently that any 
such breed of dog existed as the Whippet. He is a kind 
of small Greyhound, with a little Terrier blood in him, and 
is used for running races in some of the more northerly 
counties of England, such as Durham, where he is a very 
sreat favourite with the working-men, Bets are made at 
these miniature racecourses, and stakes laid, and the whole © 
affair is governed by laws and regulations quite as strict,and — 
probably just as scientific, as any on the turf, and I’m not : 
sure if I cannot go a little farther and say boldly that those 
poor working-lads, and owners of the Whippets which are 
run at races, are just as honest as lords and dukes on 
Epsom downs. And why shouldn’t they have their bit of 
fun and recreation ? / 


“ The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 


There is no published standard of points, but annexed 
is a description of Whippets by Mr. George Raper :— 
Head long and lean, rather wide between the eyes, and 
flat at the top; the jaw powerful, yet cleanly cut; teeth BS 
level and white ; eyes bright and fiery; ears small, fine in — 
texture, and rose shape. Re 
Neck long and muscular, elegantly arched, and free 3 
from throatiness. | 
_ Shoulders oblique and muscular. 
- Chest deep and capacious. =| a 
Back broad and square, rather long, and slichtly arched | 
over loin, which should be strong and powerful. © | 
Fore-legs rather long, well set under dog, possessing a 
fair amount of bone. | z. 
Hind-quarters strong, aaa broad across. 
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Stifles well bent. 

Thighs broad and muscular. 

Hocks well let down. 

Feet round, well split up, with strong soles. 

Tail long, tapering, and nicely carried. 

Coat fine and close. 

Colour: black, red, white, brindle, fawn, blue, and the 
various mixtures of each. 

The Whippets illustrated in Our Friend the Dog are 
“Zuber” and “ Enterprise,’ the property of Mr. Herbert 
Vickers, of Beeston, Notts, and “Floreat Etona,” the 
property of Mr. Arthur W. Brown, of Eton. “Zuber” has 
beaten all the leading Whippets at show. He is a 
magnificently made dog, with very long, lean head, with 
the correct and true expression, splendid legs, feet, and 
body, with magnificent muscle. His colour is a rich 
brown, with white feet and chest, black shaded muzzle, 
with a thin white line down the centre of his head. His 
coat is perfect, fine, and smooth, without a broken hair, 
and he has won more prizes than any other Whippet of 
his day. 

“Floreat Etona” is a noted champion, and a_ well- 


proportioned black Whippet. 
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THE BLOODHOUND 


**O’er all the Bloodhound boasts superior skill 
To scent, to view, to turn, to boldly kill.” 


IT is always a most 
unprofitable task, 
that of tracing, or 
rather attempting 
to trace, the origin 
of any given breed 
of dog. The Blood- 
hound, or at all 
events a _ Blood- 
hound, seems to 
have been known 
to the Romans, 
and used by them 
for the purpose of tracking fugitive man, for in Russell’s 


Ancient and Modern Europe we read that in the days of 
Pomponius, 230 years before the birth of Christ, this. 


ancient and warlike race, having conquered Sardinia, made 


use of hounds for the purpose of following up the unfortunate - 


natives to their fastnesses in the woods and wilderness. 
Coming to our own country, and to a more recent epoch, 
we find that Bloodhounds were used in the days of Henry 
ITI. for the tracking of felons and evil-doers. | 

The various names that this hound went by have set 
writers and commentators to scratch their wise heads, and 


search in every direction for derivations. Well, the Blood- 


hound was called the Sleuth Hound, the Slouth Hound 


(“from the word slouth,” says one author, “probably 


meaning scent”), He was also called the “Slot Hound,” 
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BLOODHOUND, ‘‘CHAMPION BURGUNDY.” 
Property of Mr. Epwin BrouGu. 
See page 148. 


WHIPPET, ‘‘FLOREAT ETONA.” 
Property of Mr. A. W. Brown. 
See face 146. 
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and the “Slowe Hound,” and the “Slough Hound.” The 
prefixes “Slowe” and “Sleuth” are easily understood. 
They both refer to the speed, or rather want of speed, in 
this breed of dog. They were called Slough Hounds, some 
authors gravely inform us, because they were used to 
. follow offenders over bogs and marshes, and cause them to 
give up their ill-gotten booty. But the word s/ough means 
a mire, and not a marsh, nor a bog either, therefore that 
derivation is somewhat far-fetched. I might just as well 
solemnly aver in this chapter that the word “slough” was 
always pronounced “slog,” being derived from the word 
“slogan,” a war-cry. Hunting for derivations seems to 
possess a very great charm for some writers; you see, 
there is lots of fun to be got out of it. It is just like trying 
to guess a riddle, or puzzle out an obscure conundrum. 
I dare say the reader is not quite satisfied with my 
derivation of the word “slough” from “slogan.” Well, T’ll 
try again, and this time, I think, I will get even nearer the 
mark. What think you, then, of this:—Slot Hound— 
derived from the old word “slot,” meaning the “ track of a 
deer”? This is a natural enough derivation, because these 
dogs were used for tracking the deer and harbouring them, 
while more speedy and more savage dogs were ready to 
secure and kill them. 

Markham’s description of the Talbot Hound, a dog that 
is usually supposed to be identical with the Bloodhound, 
or Hound of St. Hubert, is given in the following words :— 

“This hound,” he tells us, “has a round thick head, with 
‘a short nose uprising. 

“ Large, open nostrils. 

“Ear exceedingly large and thin, and down-hanging by 
much lower than his chaps. 

“The flews of his upper lips are almost two inches lower 
than his nether chaps ; back strong and straight, 
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“ Huckle-bones round and hidden. 

“Thighs round. 

“ Hams straight. 

“Tail long and rush-grown—that is, big at the netting 
on, and small downwards. 

“Legs large and lean, foot high-knuckled, and well 
clawed, with dry, hard sole.” 3 


Such was the ancient hound, the ancestor of our modern ; 


Bloodhound. 

Some years ago the National Dog Club described the 
Bloodhound in their Book of Points in the following 
words :— 

“The Bloodhound’s head is large and remarkably 
conical; the forehead long and narrow. 

“The eyes deep and sunken, and showing the third 
eyelid or haw very plainly, which gives an appearance of 
redness to the eye. 

“The ears_very long and thin, and hanging straight 
down: even when the animal is excited the ears will not 
rise at the roots, but continue to hang straight down as if 
the face were smiling. : 

“The face and the upper jaw to the nose is narrow, 
especially in the front of the eye; the nose itself is very 
large, and the lips or flews long, thin, and pendulous, so 
that, like the ears, which meet at the point of the nose, 
they will meet at the point under the chin. 

“The neck, is remarkably long, the throat hanging in 
its skin, or wrinkled, or what in hunting language is called 
throaty. 

“The shoulders and fore-legs are very good, the legs 
being straight and powerful, and the feet round and full ; 
the toe-nails black. > ep 

“The stern is well set on, long, very pliant or lashing, 
tapering to a fine point, and without feather, 
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“The colour of the true breed is stated to be almost 
invariably a reddish tan, darkening gradually towards the 
upper parts till it becomes mixed with black on the back, 
A white patch on the body, a white face or a streak down 
it proclaims a stain which is death to all hopes of purity of 
blood. Some breeders prefer the body flecked with white, 
and they hold that great purity is exhibited by the white 
tip at the end of a tapering stern. 

“The coat should be close, rather silky, short and strong, 
and approaching to the texture of wool at the bottom. 

“Height at shoulder, 28 inches; but some well-known 
breeders fix the standard at not less than from 30 to 33 
inches.” 

These, then, are the description and parts of this illustrious 
hound, as laid down by the National Dog Club in their 
Book of Points. Such a book, it was for some time thought, 
_would be a great boon both to exhibitors, fanciers, and to 
_ judges. Judging, it was argued, ought to be done by 
points ; that is, in a ring of say twenty dogs, after weeding 
out those that were nowhere near it, the judge was, book 
and pencil in hand, to note down the points he considered 
it his duty to place upon the different parts of each dog, 
one by one, and afterwards reckon them up; the animal 
who scored the largest number of points to be the cup 
winner. Well, this looked very well on paper, and it had 
a fair trial, and was found when reduced to practice to be 
simply absurd. 

_ Judging in this way we should have had prick-eared Fox 
Terriers winning, splay-footed Greyhounds, curly-coated 
Collies, and soon and so forth. But the Bull-dog Club, 

having plenty of time on their hands, stuck to the system 
for some time, but they too gave it up at last in utter 
disgust, and I trust we shall never be troubled with a re- 
vival of the system. 
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In general appearance the Bloodhound, while in repose, 
strikes you as being a larger animal than he really is. 
This is probably owing in a measure to the splendid and — 
striking head, and to the powerful limbs and well-shaped 
shoulders, and the looseness of the fine skin that surrounds 
him. 

As you approach his bench, if you are a perfect stranger 
to the breed, you feel, for the time being, like a kind of 
second edition of Daniel in the lion’s den, or an Androcles 
in the Roman arena. You are not quite certain how he 
would take it if you attempted to pat his wrinkled brow; 
you are not sure he might not resent it as an unpardon- 
able liberty. When he looks at you with his deep, un- 
fathomable, bloodshot eye, you feel you would give five 
shillings to know what he is thinking about. There is no 
savageness in his face or gaze, but there is no mirth nor 
fun in it either, and no approach to fawning; only an 
earnest, steadfast, quiet dignity—stern, but far from grim. 
When he opens his mouth, and lifts up his head, and his 
music rings through the hall, partly bark and partly bay, 
like the sound of bell and flute commingled, you cannot for 
the life of you tell whether he is angry or pleased, and you 
feel more like Androcles than ever. But go boldly nearer, 
hold the back of your hand towards him, he will examine 
it, and read your character as easily as you can the pages of 
a popular novel. He has come to the conclusion that you 
are not half a bad fellow, and you can pat him now, and 
smooth his long, long silky ears; he may even make a 
confidant of you, and tell you plaintively that bench shows 
are not his form, that the food is poor, the water is worse, 
that his nose is assailed with odours vile, and his ears 
with the din of a thousand and ten unseemly yelpings, and 
that he would far rather be away out in the green fields _ 
than chained up there to be stared at by the profanum — 


| 
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vulgus; then the words of the song of the “Captive 
Huntsman” come to your mind, and its ringing melody 
as well— 


“T wish I were as I have been, 
Hunting the stag in forests green, 
With bended bow and bloodhound free, 
Ah ! that is the life that’s meet for me.” 


The average height of the modern Bloodhound is 27 
inches at the shoulders as nearly as possible. That was 
the height of the grand “Luath XI.,’ as well as of Mr. 
W. Herbert Singer’s “Judge,” both splendid specimens of 
the breed. 

The head of the Bloodhound is a wonderful study. 


Well might Landseer call it “dignity.” It is a long and 


a large head, and the skull, while high, conical, and 
preferably peaked at the occiput, is a comparatively 
narrow one. 

From the nose point to the eye the face shows great 
length. 

The eye is somewhat deep in the head, and bloodshot, 
showing the haw or inner eyelid well. The bloodshot 
appearance or sealing-wax look about the eyes is caused 


first by the size of the haw and the colour of it, and 


secondly by the weight of the skin about the lower portion 
of the face dragging down the lower eyelid. 

There is great depth of flews, with nostrils large and 
spreading. 

The skin should be extremely loose all about the head. 
It ought to be wrinkled on the brows; beneath the chin 
and about the neck it lies in folds, forming a splendid 
dewlap. 

The ears are set on low, and they should be as soft and 
pliant as silk, extremely long (a great point of beauty), and 
hanging in folds that it is difficult to describe in print, but 
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which should be studied by the amateur fancier in the best 
specimens on the show-bench. 

The flews are deep, fine in skin, and noadiione 

The body is moderately long. 

The shoulders sloping and muscular, without being 
“ cloddy.” 

The ribs well rounded and deep (not lathy). 

The loins strong, and the 

Hind-quarters well clad in flesh. 

The tail is carried moderately high, being a hound’s 
tail; it is not, however, so high in action as the Stag or 
Foxhound’s. It should be well set on, thick at the base, 
and tapering towards the point, though not quite a sting. 

The legs and feet are most important points. The 
former should be as straight as darts, short in pasterns, and 
full of bone, and well clad in muscle. The foot should be 
well knuckled-up, good in pad, and strong in claw.. A 
splay-foot is useless in the field, and an abomination to | 
behold in the show-ring. | 

The coat is short, fine, and close. 

The colour. I shall say nothing here about the colour 
of the Bloodhound of former generations. In nearly all 
points our modern dog differs a good deal from his ances- 
tor, and colour is no exception. I myself like a deep 
rufous tan best, with dark back and sides, and, although I 
see but few of them now-a-days, dogs with whitish ticks or 
fleck commixed with the dark colour. Mr. Holford says, 
and I agree with him, that “few breeders would reject a — 
dog solely for colour if all other points were good.” As to 
white markings, I do not at the present moment remember 
ever seeing a hound with a white blaze up the face, and I 
should not like it. Least objectionable is a little white on’ 
the chest, which many good dogs have, but the less white _ 
about the feet the better, 3 | 
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To name all the grand Bloodhounds I know in England 
would be a mere sacrifice of space. Lord Wolverton used 
to hunt with his pack of Bloodhounds, but, for the sake of 
gaining extra speed, he introduced a dash of the Foxhound 
blood. 


The Bloodhound in disposition is most kind, affectionate, 


| 


and gentle with any one he knows, and most discriminat- 
ing in his judgment of character. He will never make a 
mistake. If a Bloodhound puts you down as a bad char- 
acter, or one who cannot be thoroughly trusted, there 
must be something radically wrong about you indeed. 


| 
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Ferocious in name only, the Bloodhound is the very 
opposite of fierce. : 
Mr. Edwin Brough of Wyndgate, near Scarborough, has 
a very fine kennel of Bloodhounds, and it is a peculiarity 
that all the names of his dogs commence with the. initial 
B. ‘ Burgho,” “ Barnaby,” “ Blazer,’ and “ Bardolph ” are 
famous names, as is that of “ Burgundy,” the subject of our 
illustration. Mr. Brough indeed considers “Burgundy ” 
the finest Bloodhound ever bred. As Mr. Brough is ¢he 
authority on the breed, his description of the Bloodhound is 
well worthy of quotation :—“ Skull long, narrow, and very 
much peaked ; muzzle deep and square; ears set on very 
low, long, thin, and hanging in graceful folds close to the 
face ; deep-set eyes, with triangular lids showing the red 
haw ; flews long, thin, and pendulous, the upper lip over- 
hanging the lower one ; neck long with profuse dewlap ; 
skin of face very loose and wrinkled ; coat close ; skin thin ; 
shoulders deep and sloping ; brisket well let down; loins 
broad and muscular ; powerful thighs, and second thighs; 
good legs ; round feet ; hocks well bent ; tapering, lashing 

stern, _ Colours, black and tan, red and tan, tawny.” 


THE BORZOI, OR RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND 


_IN the course of a long article on the Borzoi or Russian | 
Wolfhound in the Dog Owners’ Annual, Mr. George R. 
Krehl gives a translation of the standard describing the 
points of a Borzoi, drawn up by the “Imperial Society fof 
the Encouragement of Sport in Russia.” 


POINTS OF THE ROUGH-COATED BORZOI,. 


Head. Generally clean throughout, with flat narrow skull, leading over a 
hardly perceptible stop to along snout. The head, from forehead to end of 
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WHIPPETS, ‘‘ZUBER” AND ‘‘ ENTERPRISE.” 
Property of Mr, H. Vickers. 
See page 146. 


BORZOI, ‘“*LADY OLGA.” 
Property of Mr. F W. WALKER, See 
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nose, should be so fine and lean that the shape and direction of the bones and 
principal veins can be easily seen. 

Nose. Black. 

Eyes. Dark, expressive, oblong, almond shape, 

Ears. Small, not quite round at the tips, not leathery, set on high, and 

_ with the tips when thrown back almost touching behind the occiput. 

Neck. Not swan-like, though not short.nor rising straight up from the 
withers. 

' Shoulders. Clean. 

Chest. Somewhat narrow but not hollow. 

Back. lather bony, and free from any cavity in the spinal cord (as, for 
example, is often seen in English Greyhounds), with a well-marked arch in the 
dog, but level and broad in the bitch. 

Loins. Broad and drooping. 

Ribs. On noaccount round like a barrel, but flat like a fish, deep, reaching 
to the elbow, and even lower: 

Groin. In the dog short, in the bitch roomy. 

Fore-legs. Lean and straight. Seen from the front they should be narrow, 
and from the side broad at the shoulder and narrowing gradually down to the 
foot. 

- Hind-legs. Should be the least thing under the body when standing still, 
not straight, and the stifle only slightly bent, and the hind-legs not too far 
apart from one another. Free from dew-claws. 

Muscles. Those of the hind-quarters, shoulders, and chest should be long 
and not convex. 

Pasterns. Short. 

eet. Long toes, closely joined together, short and strong nails, and the 
animal should stand more on the nails than on the heel. 
Coat. Long, silky, and wavy, and in places somewhat curly. The feet 
* should be covered with fur like a hare. 

. Tail. Long and sickle- “shaped. 

_ Nores. —The dog should, in general, be shorter in body than the bitch, 

oes should be possible to place the dog in a square, so that the withers, toes of 
- fore-feet, and heels of hind-legs should be placed within the limits of the four 
lines forming it. 

- Colonel Tchebishoff, an excellent judge of this breed, and who owns the 
famous dog Nagrajdai, favours us with the following remarks. He says that 
in his experience he never saw the front ribs of a Borzoi reach as low as the, 
elbow.. He continues :— 
~ The dog should have an arched back, and when the bitch is more than 
ordinarily broad her back is arched also. 

“The arch should begin gradually from the withers. . There can be no greater 
‘fault than a back level from the withers and suddenly arching at the 
hind-quarters. 

The vertebrze of the spine should be seen like a row of knots. 

‘The elbows should never be turned out, as they are in a Bull-dog, 

_ The hocks should be prominent. 
The hind part of the body should be broader than the fore. 
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The muscles of the hind-legs should be narrow and long, not as in the 
English Greyhound, broad and thick. | 

Height of dog from 26} inches to 334 inches. 

Height of bitch from 223 inches to 29 inches. 

Average height of dog from 28 inches to 334 inches. 

Average height of bitch from 24 to 28 inches. | 

On the head, the hair should be short and smooth, the same on the ears and : 
front of fore-legs. | 

The frill on the neck should be long and rather curly. 

The chest and the rest of the body should be covered with long wavy, but. 
not curly hair. 

The fore-legs should be well feathered. 

The tail and hind-quarters should be covered with long but on no seas 
curly hair. 

Colour. Nose black; eyes, very dark, although excellent specimens are): 7a 
seen with hazel or some other even lighter colour. Coat should be white with 
grey spots, white with yellowish-grey spots. Many people object to tiger- 
coloured spots as in a Bull-dog. 2 | 

Colonel Tchebishoff always disqualifies black, black and tan, and white 
with black spots, as he considers that these colours indicate a descent from 
English or Oriental Greyhounds. 

That the above given points is a translation is evident from the occasional 
use of terms not generally employed in English kennel phraseology, but it has 
been deemed advisable to keep literally to the original, for what a free render- 
ing might have gained in smoothness it might have lost in accurate rendering x 
of the ideas of those who framed the code. 


The illustration in the text is the Hon. Mrs. Wellesley’s — 
famous “ Krilutt,” whilst the subject of our plate is “Lady 
Olga,” the property of Mr. F. W. Walker, of Devon House, : 
Leatherhead. This bitch is by “Damon” out of “ Olga Zl 
III.”’ and was bred by Mrs. Selwyn. She hasa charming — 
head and very straight legs, is very deep-chested, and has © 
plenty of bone and propelling power. She measures about. 
29 inches at the shoulder. | iy 

M. Rousseau, who came over to the Kennel Club Show. 
to watch the English judging of Borzois, considered her 


one of the best dogs on view. 
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THE STAGHOUND 


THE modern Staghound and the Foxhound are now-a- 
days almost one and the same, although it is generally 
believed that the Staghound is a stronger and more able- 
bodied dog altogether than his brother of the brush. I 
live in the immediate neighbourhood of two grand packs, 
viz., Her Majesty the Queen’s Staghounds and Mr. Garth’s 
Foxhounds. The former are out to-day, on this bright 
and lovely November morning, while I, like the Captive 
Huntsman, am chained to my chair. It will not be for me 
to-day, at all events, to 

“Drive the fleet deer the forest through, 
Nor homeward wend with evening dew.” 

But, for all that, it is not impossible that, before another 
hour has gone, I may listen to the music of the pack in 
full cry, or behold them rushing like a hairy hurricane 
across the green fields that adjoin my paddock and garden. 
If you saw these hounds, however, and if you attended at 
Garth’s first meet of the season, I really think that, taking 
them all over, you would prefer the Foxhounds. They 
stand fully 25 inches at the shoulder, and are all the pink 
of condition and beauty. 

In olden times in England, ere the proud Normans 
subdued the staunch old Saxon race, our sturdy yeomen 
held the fox in no very high repute. The wily rascal was 
in the habit of invading the poultry yards, killing ducks, 
geese, and fowls promiscuously, but always taking good 
care to carry away only the best and plumpest; so, figura- 
tively speaking, the brand of Cain was set upon the brow 
of “ Tod Lowrie,” and every one who met him killed him, — 
or tried hard to do so. And the honest sons of the soii” 
used to meet periodically with dogs and hounds of any or 


OTTER-HOUND, “TRUSTY.” 
Property of Mr. E. BuckLey. 
See page 174. 


BEAGLES, “READER” AND ‘“ RINGLEADER.” 
Property of Mr. E. B. JOACHIM. 
See page 17. 
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every description, to hunt their vulpine enemy down. As 
they had no guns in those days the sport could not be 
of a very exciting description, and the dog who could do 
his work best, who could find and chase and kill, would 
doubtless be the favourite. Thirty years ago, when I was 
a boy at the Parish School of Newhills, Aberdeenshire, I 
have more than once had my hands well warmed for 
playing truant, for the sake of joining in a fox hunt of the 
kind then not uncommon. A day used to be chosen 
when the first snow was on the ground, so that the foot- 
prints of the foe might be seen. The “hunters” were 

divided into two classes, the “ beaters,” who were boys, and 
- glad they were of the job; and the “gunners.” These last 
carried any kind of fire-arms that would go off, from the com- 
mon fowling-piece to the old-fashioned flint-lock Brown 
Bess, that had probably seen service in the wars against the 
French. The beaters, with sticks, went shouting through 
the plantations and “ belties,” shouting till the welkin rang 
again; the gunners hung around outside waiting and 
waiching until Tod Lowrie, nearly scared out of his wits, 
made his appearance and ran, or tried to run, the gauntlet. 
Probably he thought fit.to sulk ina hole; bad for him 
when he did, for there were Collie dogs more than one, and 
there were wiry little rascals, yclept Aberdeenshire Terriers, 
and in almost every instance the fox was got out some- 
how and ignominiously slain. When he did escape un- 
scathed, or but slightly wounded, he generally: took his road 
across to the rough and heathy ground by the foot of the 
Drummond hill, followed, perhaps, by one or more excited 
sportsmen and a dog or two. The fun would last till dusk, 
and three or four foxes would often bite the dust. “Oh, 
murder!” I think I hear some English huntsman cry. 
Yes, my Saxon friend, it certainly was murder, but in wild 


countries, or even rough countries, in the far north, fox- 
. L 
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hunting in the true sense of the word is altogether 
unknown, and foxes are looked: upon in the light of wild 
beasts almost. If they were not thinned and kept down 
they would become an intolerable nuisance. | As it is, the 
depredations they commit in the poultry yards are 
innumerable. | 
About the modern Staghound, properly so called, I care 
to say little, nor about the “sport” called stag-hunting 
either. In olden times it was a pastime of far greater 
cruelty than it is now, for then the deer was almost invari- 
ably torn to pieces. Now he seldom is, and that is about 
all I can say. Here is how Idstone—the Rev. Mr. Pearce 
—defends this hallowed diversion, this noble sport. 
“ According to present usage,” he says, “ the deer is let out 
for a gallop, and, when tired or brought to bay, he goes 
home like a gentleman. Few instances of harm occur to 
him, and, after a good rest, and an interval of perhaps two 


ioe 


% 
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months’ stable care, he is turned out again before the | 


pack.” ; 

' I could tell a different tale, but “ I winna fash.” I won’t 
even contradict this clergyman of the Church of England, 
for whose opinions as a judge of dogs I have a high 
estimation. I will merely say with “ Robbie”: 


“F’en ministers, they hae been kenned 
A rousin’ whid at times to vend.” 


Our frontispiece illustrates the Surrey Staghounds. 
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THE, FOXHOUND 


BECKFORD’S description of the Foxhound is as follows, 
and the reader will observe that he commences with the 
legs and feet. 

“Tet his legs be straight,’”’? he says, “as arrows, his 
feet round and not too large, his chest deep and. back 
broad, his head small, his neck thin, his tail thick and 
_brushy. If he carries his tail well, so much the better. 
Such young hounds as are out at the elbows, and such as 
are weak from the knee to the foot, should never be taken 
into the pack. I find,” he continues, “that I have men- 
tioned a small head as one of the necessary points about 
a hound; you will please to understand it as relative to 
beauty only, for, as to goodness, I believe large-headed 
hounds are no way inferior.” 

The head of the Foxhound should not really be a 
small one; it should not, however, be thick in the skull. 
It is a long head, somewhat wrinkled on the brow, with a 
sufficiency of chop, and wide-spreading nostrils. 

The ears are set low, and lie close to the head. They 
ought to be fine in leather, and feel like a bit of satin to 
the touch. Naturally they are long, but they are always 
shortened, to prevent them from being torn and cut among 
the thorns and briars they pass through. 

The shoulders are racing shoulders, with plenty of 
length, and well sloped. They are also well clad in 
muscle, but there is no coarseness nor cloddiness about 
them. 

From the bottom of the shoulders to the elbow, which 
is the arm proper, not the fore-arm, as some call it, there 
should be plenty of length and abundance of muscle. 
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This length and strength of arm give speed and 
even climbing power, if the feet are good, and the elbows 
themselves in a line with the body, and not ozz. | | 

The legs and feet are points of much importance. The 
former should be as straight as arrows, with plenty of 
timber, and well clad in shapely muscles and wiry tendons, 


while the feet should be well knit together, with strong 


claws and a decent pad. With feet and legs like what 
I describe, a hound will pull himself through anything. 
But he must have bellows power as well. 

So the chest must be a strong one, inside and out, for 
the ribs ought to be deep fore and aft, and well rounded, 
although not to clumsiness. 

There is no stay in a dog with a weak back or slack 
loins, so I need hardly say that both these in the Fox- 


hound should be strong, and well clad in muscle, and firm © 


and hard to the touch and feel. 
The same remark applies to the thighs and hind- 
quarters generally, which should be thick through. 
The hocks are well let down and straight—that is, there 
should be no approach to a cow-hock. : 


The stifles are slightly bent, and from the hock to the 


hind foot the leg should be short and strong. 
A long neck is essential for a hound, for if he be short- 


necked, his nose cannot dwell on the ground to pick up © 


and keep the scent. While it is long, however, it is not 
lean ; it is well clothed in flesh, and it widens towards 
the shoulder-blades—being well put on, in fact. 

The stern or tail is also well put on, being broad at the 
base, and tapering to a kind of string. It is carried high, 
with a beautiful curve, and the hair thereon, although not 
a brush, is longish and strong. 

_ The coat is a close one, short but glossy; and sleek 
withal, and it is, moreover, a hard one, for if you attempt 
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to stroke it the wrong way you will be surprised at the 
quickness with which it resumes its proper lay again. 
The Foxhound, or the Staghound, is one of the most 
symmetrically built dogs that we possess. He is, in fact, 
a model of strength, speed, and endurance. Take him 
from nose to stern, point by point, and you will fail to 
find a fault in him; he is a beautiful machine, built as 
it were for the very work he has to perform. Take him 
all in all he is a study in Caniology. Look at his length 
and breadth of nostril, his well-developed nasal sinuses, 
plenty of room there for spreading out the nerves of scent’; 
but even his olfactory power would avail the hound but 
little, had he not a large and discriminating brain to back 
it up with. In his search for track of deer or trail of fox, 
a hundred varied scents may fall upon his expanded 
nostril, and the sensation caused by each is conveyed up- 
wards to the brain, and here, quick as the lightning’s flash, 
it is taken cognizance of. Yet not until the inspiriting 
scent of the chase itself is felt does the brain respond ; but 


-then—ay, #hen—it does, and orders are at once telegraphed, 


as it were, from head-quarters to the chest and vocal 
chords, and the glad music of the hound makes the welkin 
ring. For such a brain as this you need room, and in the 
head of the hound you have it, and you cannot look into 
his speaking, sagacious face, nor down into the depths of 


his beautiful eyes, without feeling that you are holding 


communion with a being but little lower in the scale of 


intelligence than man himself. Again, that fine head of 
his must sweep the ground sometimes fot hours together ; 


must he not, therefore, have strength of neck to bear it 


without tiring, and length of neck to enable him easily to 


reach the earth? He has both. Look now at his racing 


powers: his body is sturdily protected by splendid, straight, 


lever-like limbs sturdy of bone, and well clad in flesh and 
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sinew ; his shoulders are beautifully sloped, and his power- 
ful upper arms are the best of fore-propellers; his thighs 
and limbs behind are excellent supporters of speed; his 
back and loin and his after-ribs are formed to aid his stay- 
ing power,—for a hound weak in either would be about 
as much use in the hunting-field as an aged Greenwich 
pensioner would be at a game of golf or curling. The 
hound’s lungs, too, have plenty of room, and he has a coat 
that, without being either heavy or clumsy, is defiant of 
wet, and mud itself can hardly penetrate or defile it. 

The colour of the Foxhound or Staghound is to a great 
extent fancy. No one, however, would havea self-coloured 
animal, and, as a rule, the black, tan, and white hounds are 
fancied most. The black should not be very pronounced 
for a good mixture, although, taking the pack all in all, a 
hound or two very dark in colour give variety, and tend 
to show the lighter ones to advantage. Blending colours 
are very pretty, such as the hare or badger pye, the yellow 
and tan, and the red pye. Masters of hounds, however, 
do not like mottled animals, as they consider get 
indicative of harrier blood. 

Daniel, in his book on the Foxhound, tells us that 
sportsmen were in the habit of considering white dogs 
curious hunters and possessed of a capital scent; the 
black, with a few white spots, obedient, good hunters, 
with good constitutions; the grey-coloured dogs of no ~ 
very acute scent, but obstinate and indefatigable in their — 
quest; and the yellow hounds impatient and obstinate, 
and taught with difficulty. I give these ideas of’ Mr. — 
Daniel’s without comment. The thoughtful among my — 
readers may deem them worth consideration. If certain 
colours of hair in animals indicate certain traits of char- 


acter, does the rule hold good, I wonder, if apeney to 
human beings? 
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Size.—Beckford, that well-known authority, says, “I 
most approve of hounds of the middle size, and believe 
that all animals of that description are strongest and best. 
able to endure fatigue.” 

My ideas in this respect coincide with those of Beckford. 
There is more “stay” in a medium-sized hound. If he 
be too big, he is lumbering ; if too small, he is not fit for 
rough work, and had better be shot than attached to the 
pack. . 3 

I dare say very few of us ever saw a Foxhound used as 
a general house dog, pet, and so forth. I know one lady 
who keeps one, and has had several, and there seems to 
be no bound to the tricks and antics he is capable of 
performing. He begs like a poodle, gives either right paw 
or left according to request, lies down, barks when told, 
and says “yes” like a well-trained elephant or Newfound- 
Jand dog; and with all this he is most faithful and affec- 
tionate, and a good guard, though not fierce. This is only 
another proof of the power of love. 

Just one other anecdote to prove that while kindness is 
never thrown away upon a dog, rough treatment is. Our 
Mr. Garth, of Hains Hill, Berkshire, farms his spuppies 
every year—that is, he gives them to different people all 
round the country to be reared, for about nine months. 
Although he does not pay for their board, carts never fail 
to supply these hound-farmers with plenty of juicy horse- 
flesh. Another inducement to those who take charge of 
the puppies to take good care of them, is the fact that the 
pups are taken home at the beginning. of summer, and 
a show is held in the first week of June, at which a ten- 
guinea prize is awarded to the person who has best farmed 
the best pup-hound. A certain Mr. L., a hotel-keeper 
near here, had a splendid puppy given to him to farm. Here 
is how he farmed it. When the joint of horseflesh came it 
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was pitched down in the back yard, and the pup could 
tear away at it as long as it lasted ; but, with the exception 
of a little barley-meal, nothing else was given him. The 
poor pup was not very provident, but he was very hospit- | 
able, and he treated every stray cur that happened to look 
round to a bite or two of his horseflesh, so that the joint 
was generally well cleared by the third day, and then the 
young hound was, like the Prodigal Son, fain to go and 
live with the pigs, and always, after he had filled his belly 
“with the husks,” he used to go to sleep on top of the 
swine. But if he dared to show his nose inside the door, 
he was whipped, and hooted, and hustled out in the 
roughest manner; so that, seeing at last that whips and 
broom-handles, blacking-brushes, and bits of coals were 
to be his only fare if he ventured indoors, he acted like 
a sensible dog, and stopped out altogether. He could 
never even see Mr. L., however, without a fit of fear and 
trembling. 

Show day came round, and Mr. L. made sure of the 
prize, and his hound was indeed a noble fellow—a beauty 
all over, without spot or blemish—but, alas! the rough 
treatment he had been subjected to made him nervous.” 
He saw Mr. L. in the ring; that was enough. He lay 
down at once; when invited to rise, he tumbled over on 
his back like the abject coward he was. It is needless to 
say that his nervousness threw him out. I am not prone to 
harbour ill-feeling, but I was heartily glad that Mr. L. lost 
that ten-guinea cup, and you may be sure I told himso. 

Mr. Garth’s dog-hounds, I think I am right in saying, 
stand 25 inches at the shoulder—that is, from the top of 
the shoulder, but they are called 24-inch hounds, (the 
proper height), and measured dehznd the shoulder. How- 
ever, a nicer pack I do not at present remember. His lady 
pack is about the right size, 224 inches. 
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THE HARRIER 


THIs beautiful hound is used for the purpose of hunting 
the hare, hence the name. 

In general character and appearance the Harrier re- 
sembles a small Foxhound, and, indeed, many gentlemen 
draught off their lesser dogs, and especially their bitches, 
to Harrier packs. There are many different sizes and 
styles of the Harrier. Every one who uses the hound 
endeavours to please himself, and to suit the. ground over 
which he has to hunt, and this of course may be of any 
sort, from simple level fields, such as we find in the middle 
counties of England, to the rougher undulating hills of 
Lancashire or York, or the wilder mountain tracts of 
Wales. Whatever be the style of the hound adopted, the 
pack, in my opinion, should be well assorted as to size, and 
also well matched as to colour, the latter, however, being 
only of secondary importance. In general appearance and 
character the Harrier should be strong and compact, with 


‘deep body, sloping shoulders, good hind-quarters, well let 


down elbows, wiry pasterns, and well knuckled up service- 
able-looking feet ; his sense of scent should be extremely 
well developed, and his music should be melody itself. 

In size Harriers range from 154 inches to 20 inches at 
the shoulder. 

Colour is varied. Hare pyes are common, and blue 


-mottles are greatly admired. 


The head of the Harrier has hardly so’ much airy grace 
as that of the Foxhound, and the ears are set on lower, 
and are also longer and of finer texture. The neck, too, 
is long and graceful and beautifully poised. 

It is going on for a hundred years since Beckford was 
in his glory—if anything relating to this life can be called 
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slory. He was a true sportsman, and his word has not 


even yet lost weight. He talks about Harriers in the : 


following words :— | 

“The hounds I think most likely to show you sport are 
between the large slow-hunting Harrier and the little Fox 
Beagle. The former are too dull, too heavy, and too slow ; 
the latter too lively, too light,and too fleet. The first, it is 
true, have most excellent noses, and I make ‘no doubt will 
kill their game at last, if the day be long enough, but the 
days are short in winter, and it is bad hunting in the dark. 


The other, on the contrary, fling and dash, and are all. 


alive, but every cold blast affects them ; and if your country 


be deep and wet it is not impossible that some of them — 


may be drowned. My hounds were a cross of both these 
kinds, in which it was my endeavour to get as much bone 
and strength in as small a compass as possible. I tried 
for many years with an infinity of hounds before I couid 


get what I wanted, but at last had the pleasure of seeing | 


them very handsome, small, yet very bony; they ran 
remarkably well together, went fast enough, had all the 
alacrity that could be desired, and would hunt even the 
coldest scent.” eer 

It is a hound somewhat similar to this that some of our 
American cousins would require for fox-hunting. Here is 


an extract from a letter I received the other day. The ~ 


writer hails from Kentucky West. 


“We have as a general thing too rugged a country to © 
enable us to fol/ow the hounds, so we ride to have occasional © 


views of the chase ; besides, we frequently hunt during the 


night. Our red fox too is very swift, and possessed of © 
wonderful stamina. Speed, endurance, and tongue are — 
therefore essential in our hound, and the importance of a — 


good nose can hardly be overrated, as the dog has fre- 
quently a deal of trailing to do before rousing the fox.” 
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The Welsh Harrier looks both-uncouth and unkempt, 
but nevertheless he is admirably suited for the kind of 
country over which he has to work, 


i THE BEAGLE 


_! HAVE the most profound 
respect forthe memory 
of the great Wizard 
; = - of the North. I do 
a not refer to Professor 
Anderson, but toa far ee man, viz. Sir Walter Scott, 
He was passionately fond of dogs, and knew a good deai 
doubtless about a great many breeds. Nor can we forget 
that he gave us the Dandie Dinmont. But I. cannot help 
thinking that, as regards his knowledge of Beagles, he was 
just a little bit out; at least I have never heard of these 
tiny hounds being used to hunt down men. Was Sir 
Walter Scott then ata loss for a word to rhyme when he 
wrote the following couplet— 


‘If they rob us of name and pursue us with Beagles, 
Give their roofs to the flames and their flesh to the eagles” 


Granting that the power of scent in these fairy hounds 
is most exquisite, can you fancy the great Rob Roy, with 
his bare-legged, stalwart followers, fleecing from Beagles? 
The poet might as well have said beadles and been done 
with it. However, in justice to Sir Walter, it is well to add 
that the term Beagle really signifies a small hound, and 
that, as regards size, there is very great disparity in 
different packs as well as in different countries. Many of 
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the animals shown as Beagles on the American benches 
are quite as big as ordinary-sized Collies. Some writers 
divide them into two classes, namely, hare Beagles and 
rabbit Beagles, the larger being somewhat after the style 
and formation of the old Southern Hound. 

I will content myself with here describing the ordinary 
small rabbit Beagle, which I might also fairly term the 
modern or true Beagle. 


Size.—This. Beagle should certainly not be over 15 __ 


inches high at the shoulders, and I like to see them very 
much smaller, namely, 12 inches, and I know many little 
beauties that do not stand over 10. From 15 inches to 
10, you are likely to observe, is what is called in Scotland 
an “awfu’ dooncome.” But if we refer back to the days 
of “good” (?) Queen Bess, we find her maiden majesty in 
possession of a pack of these tiny hounds, any one of 
which “could be carried in a man’s glove,’ so that either 
the dogs must have been most minute indeed, or the 
sentlemen’s hands as big as ordinary corn-shovels. 

Form of head.—Says Youatt, “ The form of the head 
of the Beagle has been much misunderstood. It should 


be a large head, decidedly round, and thick rather than 


long; then will there be room for the expansion of the 
nasal membrane—that of smell—and for the reverberation 


of the sound so peculiarly pleasant in this dog.” Other 


authorities of the present day say that the head should be 
the Foxhound head, without so much comparative breadth 
of forehead, a long head with somewhat blunt nose. 


Others again maintain that the skull is broader and flatter } 


in proportion than that of the Foxhound. I am inclined 
to give the latter type as the correct one; at all events, in 


' 


every lineament of this dog’s features. you see the hound. 


The nasal sinuses are well developed, and the eyes more 
prominent than they are in larger hounds. 
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The ears are fine and flexible, set low, hanging close 
to the head, and very long. 

The neck is also long, and in many Beagles, especially 
the larger kinds, there is a good deal of throatiness. The — 
neck should be well set on the shoulders, which ought to 
be substantially supplied with muscle, without being cloddy 
of lumpy. In fact, the more symmetrical the little hound 
is all over, so much the better; therefore we will look for 
good deep chest, and deep well-sprung ribs, for very strong 
hind-quarters, and strength of couplings and loin. 

Legs straight, and /ee¢ cat-like.' 

The stern is like those of other hounds, and, while well 
carried, should not be swirled over the back. 

Colours.—Black-and-white, all tan or black-and-tan ; 
but I myself like—only for appearance’ sake—black-white- 
and-tan. | 

Voice.—This is most melodious and far-sounding. 

The power of scent in these little hounds is most re- 
markable, and they seem hardly ever to tire; the densest 
cover has no terrors for them, whether brambles, fern, or 
furze, and no rabbit can dodge them. 

A pack of Beagles, say half-a-dozen couples, if at all 
sorty, run beautifully well together, and give a deal of 
sport. 

“There are,” says Youatt, “many pleasurable recollec- 
tions of the period when the good old English gentleman 
used to keep his pack of Beagles or little Harriers, slow 
but sure, sometimes carried to the field ina pair of panniers 
on a horse’s back; often an object of ridicule at an early 
period of the chase, but rarely failing to accomplish their 
object ere the day closed, ‘the puzzling pack unravelling 
wile by wile, maze within maze.’ It was often the work 


1 The feet and legs in many otherwise splendid Beagles are not so 
perfect as we would wish to see. 
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of two or three hours to accomplish this; but it was 4 
seldom, in spite of her speed, her shifts, and her doublings, 
that the hare did not fall a victim to her pursuers.” a 

Some thirty or forty years ago there lived a Colonel | a 
Hardy, who was “ great” in these littlehounds. This gentle- 
man’s kennel was a small barn, and he used to carry them 
in the good old fashion to the hunting-fields, in panniers ~ 
on a horse's back.’ He enjoyed himself, no doubt ; but, lo! 
it came to pass that one unlucky night the kennel was 
broken open and all the Beagles stolen, panniers and all. 
No trace of the thief or thieves was ever found. 

Our Beagle illustration consists of Mr. E. B. Joachim’s 
noted winners, “ Reader” and “ Ringleader.” 


THE .OTTERHOUND 


THis dog must not be confounded with what is called by — 
some the Otter Terrier. The Otterhound isa hound pure — 
and simple, with all a hound’s qualities, including ieaetsee a 
endurance, scent, and great intelligence. ! 

In general appearance the dog is not unlike a Blood- iq 
hound, clad in the roughest of fear-nothing coats. He is 4 
not quite so large, but he has the same grand symmetrical a 
form of body, the same straight and sturdy limbs, and the P 
same carriage of stern; and when you come to look at his — 
head, here again you find a striking resemblance to the 
former hound—the long, drooping ears, the “plead e 
nostrils, and the deep-set eyes showing the haw. | 

We can readily believe, then, that he is a “lineal 
descendant of the Bloodhound, or the old Southern Hound, . 

. 4 
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though what other kind, or kinds, of blood circulate in his veins 
it would indeed be difficult to say, with anything approach- 
ing to certainty. Some tell us he is the Southern Hound 
crossed with the Water Spaniel, with a little dash of the 
-Bull-dog, which inspires him with the necessary courage 
and perseverance. Youatt says that he used to be “a 
mingled breed between the Southern Hound and_ the 
Rough Terrier ;” and some, again, say that the rough 
Scottish Deerhound could tell us a deal about the breed if 
he could only speak. 
Be his origin what it may, there is no mistake about the 
animal himself. He is all there when wanted, with his 
wisdom, his cunning, his strength, and his pluck, his grand © 
sight, and his excellent scent—that is when you can find 
him pure; but, alas! this is far too seldom, for many 
- crosses have been resorted to which certainly have not 
tended to improve the breed. Notable among these is the 
cross with the Otter Terrier, which makes the dog too 
small for thorough utility, and imparts to him impudence 
in lieu of the chief characteristic of the noble hound— 
_ namely, dignity. 
_ But if good Otterhounds are getting scarce, so also are 
_ good otters, and, so-badgered are they, that they are likely 
to get scarcer and scarcer, until, like the wolf, they become 
entirely extinct. | 

Otter-hunting some two or three hundred years ago 
must have been very exciting and terribly rough work, but 
_ the hounds used or the dogs that assisted'them were of any 
_ kind or breed that would care to take the water and show 
_a bold front. But the sport is even more ancient than this, 
for it was a favourite pastime as far back as the days of 
King John. Twelve Otterhounds in those days seemed to 
constitute a pack, with two men and two horses, and, | 
may take the liberty of adding, with all the hangers on. 
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In old times the otter used to be speared, and, on the 


whole, he was treated with a good deal of cruelty and un-. 


fairness, which is now, I am glad to say, conspicuous only 
for its absence from the hunt. There still exist about 
sixteen packs in England, especially in the north. There 


are packs at Salop and Hawkestone, and in South Wales . 


as well. There are, too, I am told, some good hounds in 
what may be called the wilds of Devonshire. 

Gamekeepers now-a-days are not only so very numerous, 
but with guns and snares so very clever as well, that we 
cannot wonder that a really good day with the Otterhounds 
is somewhat ‘fare. 


The otter has two coats, like a Collie dog—a close, soft, ~ 


thick, warm waterproof one next his skin, and an outer one 
of long hard hair. When he is old enough to settle down, 
and take unto himself a wife, he makes her a bed in some 
deep, secluded bank, well covered over with herbage. ‘This 


home of his is, of course, handy to the water, and well down — 


the burrow is the nest or hover, made of sticks and grass 
and withered leaves ; and here the young to the number of 


four or five are produced, and well tended too, you may be ~ 


sure, for all wild animals are very fond of their offspring. 
On the whole, the otter would lead a very happy life indeed 
if he had all his own way, and if mankind would not cross 
his path, accompanied by that terrible foe to all his fun, 


the Otterhound. And to fight and conquer so wily, so- 


strong, and expert an animal, this dog must needs be 
particularly fortified and furnished by Nature, and he needs. 


to have all his wits about him while engaged in the hunt; | 
and he has, for he works by sight and scent and sound— — 


sight.to enable him to mark the slightest tell-tale bubble, 


scent to aid him in puzzling out the coldest trail, and hear- | 


ing so acute that he can tell the huntsman’s voice among a 


hundred others, and thus obey his orders, and his only. — 


‘ 
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BASSET-HOUND, ‘“*CHAMPION BOWMAN.” 
Property of Mrs. Geo. WALSH. 
See page 188. 


NORWEGIAN ELK-HOUND, ‘‘NORSE.” . Ca 
Property of Mr. A. MILLER. > CRE 
See page 346» 
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Let us see, then, what are the individual points of a well- 
bred Otterhound. 

The head, I have already said, is somewhat of the Blood- 
hound type, or between that and the Foxhound, but the 
skull is thicker than it is in the former dog ; the forehead 
is moderately high, and the muzzle long, with wide expand- 
ing nostrils. 

The ears are long and pliant and thin, sweeping directly 
downward in beautiful curves, covered with longish hair 
almost to the tips. . 

The eyes are very dark and thoughtful in their expres- 
sion, deeply set, and showing the haw. 

The neck is very strong and muscular, and moderately 
long, although it does not look a great length. 

The flews are well developed, and there is a dewlap, 
though not so many folds of it as there is in the Blood- 
hound. 

The shoulders slope well in the best specimens. 

The chest is deep and moderately wide. 

The ribs well sprung and well let down. 

‘The back strong and wide and arched. 

The loins stout and firm. 

The hind-quarters large and muscular, with a well-let- 
down hock. 

The stern is like that of a Welsh Harrier, and pretty 
well coated, though by no means a flag, and it is carried 
gaily, but not curled. 

The muzzle is well covered with wiry hair; there 
is plenty of eyebrow, and the coat itself may be said to 
begin at the brow. He seems to wear a big Ulster, and 
to turn up the neck of it to keep out the cold and the wet. 
This jacket of his is, indeed, a fear-nothing kind of 
- garment ; it is close at the roots, and otherwise long, and 
hard, and wiry. 


M 
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The colours of different Otterhounds vary. They may 
be grey, or grizzly, or black, or rufous red, or sandy mixed 
with black or grey. Well, there you have him body bulk, 
and when I add that he carries himself on good, sturdy, 
straight legs, with a well-knuckled-up but not too small 
foot, and that his whole mind, the whole bent of his life 
and existence, is upon killing his hereditary foe, 1 think 
you will agree with me in thinking him admirably armed 
and formed for his work. 

It will do no harm to add just one word in justice to the 
otter himself. He makes, then, a most delightful pet when 
tamed ; so, after all, there must be something good about 
the rascal. He can’t help being fond of fish. 

Our illustration is “ Trusty,’ the property of Mr. E. 
Buckley, master of a pack of Otterhounds in Newtown, 
North Wales. This dog, which was bred by its owner, is 
by “Singer” out of “ Telltale,’ and is black and tan in 
colour. He took the First Prize at Crufts and also the 
“Special” for the best Otterhound in the show. He 
has also won prizes at the Crystal Palace, Birmingham, 
and Bath. . 


THE DACHSHUND, OR GERMAN BADGER- 
HOUND 


_ I COME now to speak of a dog which, I am happy to say, 
is getting more and more fashionable every day. I refer 
to the German Dachshund. | 
A class for this breed is now found at all the important 
shows, and I think I am right in saying that my friend, 
the Rev. G. F. Lovell, of St. Edmund’s, Oxford, was the 
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first who ever judged Dachshunds at an exhibition of any 
importance in this country. Being judge, he was, of course, 
unable to exhibit, and thus his splendid kennels have not 
had the opportunity of taking so many prizes as under 
other circumstances they undoubtedly would have done. 

I myself, I believe, was the first to write at any length 
on the Dachshund in the English sporting press, and the 
points I gave of the breed are still received as correct. [| 
am glad to acknowledge the kind assistance I received from 
Mr. Lovell in preparing these papers, and to tell the reader 
that the services of this gentleman are still sought after by 
the Kennel Club. 

Now, before describing this dog to you at léngth, I wish 
to tell you something of his characteristics and of the uses 
to which he may be put, in the hopes of interesting you in 
an almost new breed, which is well worthy the attention of 
every true lover of the canine race. 

I take the following sentences from a book entitled 
Ladies’ Dogs, by Gordon Stables, R.N., a gentleman with 
whom I am very intimate indeed, and whom I shave 
and dress every morning as soon as he gets out of his 
bath. 

*‘ Characteristics and uses of the Dachshund. The 
chief use of Dachshunds in many parts of Germany is to 
drive the deer out from the cover, which is so thick and 
close that no other breed of dog could enter it. They are 
also used to track the wounded deer. They are not now 
so much used for badgering. 

“They are used in Hanover to kill the foxes. If the hole 
is big enough to admit the dog, well and good ; if not, the 
Dachshund lays siege to the hole, and will wait there for 
days, being regularly fed by his master, till at last Tod 
Lowrie, compelled by the pangs of hunger, makes a rush 


and meets his doom. 


_ which had defeated and expelled no less than six Fox — 
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“They are exceedingly game too. A Dachshund that log 
know of had his upper lip completely severed by a fox, 
but killed his foe notwithstanding. A large badger, 


Terriers, succumbed in a very short time to the attack of a. 
Dachshund. 
“They are difficult dogs to break, however, being 


nervous and high-spirited; the whip either cows or 
brutalizes them. They like to hunt on their own responsi- 
bility, for all that, and if they once get on a scent itis by 
no means easy to keep them back. | | 

“ Their power of nose is wonderful; they will puzzle out 
even the coldest scent, giving tongue as:soon as they find 
it, only to call on the rest of the pack, for they are mute 
afterwards, until they actually see the game. 

“Owing to this power of scent, it is next thing to | 
impossible to lose them ; they will find their way home for 
miles in the dark, although they may never have been — 
more than once on the same road before. 

“Looking at their size and make, one would never give | 
them credit for such speed as they exhibit. - ney want to. 
be seen on a run to be believed in. 

“They are extremely affectionate both to their owners — | 
and to each other, and make excellent pets. But they are 4 
of a very jealous temperament, and will often sulk for hours, ~ 
if, while seeming to neglect them, their master shows any. 
favour for another dog. | oe 

“They are brave and COULAR EONS, but never provoke, , 
a fight. 

“ They are plucky little water-dogs too, but of cours 
have not a coat for water. 2g 

“The Dachshund ought to have any amount of exer- 
cise, and also good feeding, but beware of giving him toc 
much meat, unless you wish to make a savage of him,” 


Ps 
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_ Mr. A. O. Mudie at one time spared no expense, trouble, 
nor study to make his kennel one of the finest, if not ¢he 
finest, in England at that time. On being asked by me 
what his opinion of the Dachshund’s character was—his first 
draft, by the way, came from my own kennels—he writes as 
follows: “The Dachshund is a true gentleman, and inca- 
pable of ‘smallness.’ He is sensitive to the last degree ; he 
a independent, proud, hot-tempered, wonderfully game, 
capable of the greatest possible affection, amusingly 
jealous, and extremely obstinate and _ self-willed. <A 
Dachshund,” he continues, “needs almost incessant slow 
walking exercise. He should not be galloped. He 
should, moreover, be encouraged to dig as much and as 
often as possible by having bones buried for him. It is 
astonishing how. much a slack-loined, flat-sided Dachs- 
-hund, with soft, flabby muscles, will be filled out and 
improved by half-an-hour’s digging every day for a week 
or two. 
“His coat when in condition must shine, his muscles 
must be hard, his skin clear, his teeth white, his breath 
sweet, and his eyes bright and undaunted. 

“In so short a letter I can give but a poor idea of the 
dog as he really is, but a genuine lover of dogs for 
themselves will find the Dachshund a loving companion 
and an interesting friend, and he cannot be much in the 
company of our beautiful favourite without finding himself 
as enthusiastic about the breed as any member of the 
Dachshund Club.” That is Mr. Mudie’s opinion of the 
breed, then. | 

If I remember rightly, Idstone’s book, called Zhe Dog, 
was published in 1872, but no account of the Dachshund 
is therein given—a proof that the breed is not so very 
old. 

Youatt of course knows nothing of it, or says nothing, 
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but he talks in the following strain about the Turnspit, a 
dog which must have resembled, in a good many points, 
the modern Dachshund. “It had,’ he says, “a peculiar 
length of body, with short crooked legs, the tail was curled, 
and the ears were long and pendant, while the head was 
large in proportion to the body.” | 

And now for the points of the Dachshund. I will first 
give the reader the description of the animal as he is 
judged by the Kennel Club of Hanover, and afterwards 
delineate, as well as I can, the animal as he is found under 
the prize cards at our best English shows. 

I. General appearance of the German Dachshund. © 
Low and very long in structure, the fore-part—not the 
chest alone—being particularly well-developed ; legs very | 
short, the fore-legs turned inwards at the knees, but the 
feet considerably bent out. The whole appearance is 
weasel-like ; the tail is moderately bent, and is carried very 
little above a horizontal line, or else downwards. Hair 
close, short,and smooth. Expression intelligent, attentive, 
and lively. } 

2. Head.—Somewhat long, tapering towards the nose, 
being wedge-like, broadest at the hind part of the skull, 
and without any stop; skull broad and almost flat ; nose 
narrow, straight, sometimes a little upward-bent ; lips very 
little hanging, forming a small fold at the corner of the 
mouth. 

3. Hars.—These are of medium length, tolerably broad, — 
and rounded at the ends, which are less broad than the — 
other parts. The ear is placed high up and well back, — 
so that the space between ear and eye appears consider- — 
ably larger than with other hunting dogs. The ears are — 
not wrinkled, but hang down close to the cheeks. 

4 The eye is of medium size, neither protruding nor — 
sunken in, and very sharp in expression. : 
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5. The neck is long, flexible, broad, and strong, the skin 
in front being somewhat loose. 

6. The back.—Very long, slanting towards the tail ; the 
loins well developed. 

7. The breast.—Broad, framework of ribs long and deep, 
with the flanks drawn in. 

8. The tail is of medium length, strong at the root, and 
tapering to a thin point, almost straight, and carried as said 
above. 

g. Fore-legs.—Muscles stronger than at the hind-feet, 
the shoulders very muscular, upper arms short and strong, 
_ bending outwards, the knees bent inwards, the feet again 
outwards. The legs seen in profile must appear straight, 
and not overhanging at the knees. 

10. Hind-legs.—Straighter than with other dogs—seen 
from behind almost straight. The quarters have muscles 
_ well visible, almost standing out ; the bone from hock to 
pastern very short. 


11. Feet.—The feet of the fore-legs are more muscular 
than those of the hind-legs, the toes well closed, with nails 
strongly curved and black. The sole of the foot is broad 
and thick. The toes of the hind-legs are shorter and 
straighter, the feet are also smaller. 

12. Coat or hair.—Short, close, and glossy, but resisting 
the touch when stroking against it. Very fine and close 
at the ears, coarser and longer at the lower side of the tail, 
but here also being close to the skin. On the belly the 
hair is a little coarser, and the-skin well covered. 

13. Colour.—Black with tan on the head, chest, front of 
the neck, belly, legs, and under the tail ; also dark brown, 
golden brown; hair grey, with darker stripe on the back, 
and also ashy grey or silver grey, with dark patches. The 
darker colours are mostly united with tan markings ; with 
lighter colours the nails should be black, and. the eyes 
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always dark. No white can be tolerated except a little 
on the chest. | 

14. Teeth.—The upper and lower teeth should meet 
exactly ; in proportion to the jaws the teeth, especially 
the canine tusks, are stronger than they are in other 
breeds. ! | 

Contrary to the notions of the Hanoverian judges, the 
English go upon the principle of looking upon the ; 
Dachshund as a hound, and they try to steer clear of all. 
approach to an apparent intermixture of Terrier blood, as_ 
indicated by a snipey muzzle, short ears, non-conical a 
skull, small feet, &c. 

The head, therefore, according to our notions, ought 
to be pretty much after the Bloodhound type, and, instead 
of being broad and flat, it should be long, conical, and the 
skull visibly peaked. There should also be a pgs aoe 
extending a little way up the brow. 

The muzzle should be long from the eye forwards, and 
it should be broad to the very end of the nose in order to " 
give strength of jaw. 

The teeth are level, but many, very many good speci- 
_mens are more or less pig-jawed. The teeth are, moreover, _ 
slightly recurvent, which gives the dog a greater power to | 
retain his hold on his enemy. | a 

The eyes are moderately large and lustrous, and beam 
with intelligence and affection when the animal i is at rest; 
but when roused they gleam with fury intense. 3 

The ears are long and pliant and soft, set on modérately As 
high, and falling close to the cheek. When fighting, these — 
dogs throw the ears well back, so that they actually over- 
lap each other behind the neck. The skin of the head is — 
sometimes wrinkled; it should at all events be loose, and 
not drawn tightly over the skull. Ber 
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* The neck is moderately long, strong, and well clad in 
muscle, and a certain amount of throatiness, hardly amount- 
ing to dewlap, is permissible. The neck seems to be let 
into the shoulders, as it were. 
The shoulders are hard, and the muscles are lumped 
upon them ; at the same time there is such a laxity of 
articulation that they can be lifted with the leg away 
backwards and up. The dog can thus creep into a smaller 
hole, and with his broad, out-turned feet send the earth 
behind him, and help himself along. 

The thighs are singularly muscular. 
The stern is the Foxhound stern; it has, however, a 
downward carriage, with what we call a pothook bend 
near the end ; it is shaped, in fact, with somewhat of the 
curve of a pump-handle. It is large where it joins the 
body, and gradually tapering. It is not so roughly 
feathered as that of the Foxhound. 

The body is very long, with well-sprung ribs, and a 
slightly tucked-up waist. 

The loins are somewhat arched, and plentifully supplied 
with good hard muscle. 

The chest or breast is a broad one, and deep and 
wide, and very near the ground—within, say, two and a 
half or three inches, while the breast-bone projects like the 


‘ -keel of a boat. 


The fore-legs are very strong and muscular, being full 
of bone and substance ; they are turned out at the elbows, 
but bend in at the knees, until the ankles seem nearly to 
~ touch. 

The fore-feet are large, muscular, beautifully padded, 
and turned outwards, with the pastern. A line let fall 
from the shoulder, when the dog is standing square, with 
the ankles almost touching, should .drop just outside the 
‘foot. Small feet show Terrier cross. 
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The hind-legs are almost parallel seen from behind. 
At all events, the dog must not be cow-hocked. | 

The skin seems to fit the body well; it is soft and 
pliant to the feel, and does not hang in folds like that of 
an African rhinoceros; but still, if you catch the animal 
up by it at the back, you will find he has room enough 
inside it, apparently, for another Dachshund. This extreme 3 
looseness of skin gives the dog a great advantage when 
fighting, for, no matter where his enemy has got him, he 
can manage to wriggle around and retaliate. 

The coat or hair is in appearance as soft and glossy as 
a bit of satin, but to the touch it feels hard and resisting ; 
it is somewhat in texture like that of the seal—I mean, of — 
course, a live seal, and not a dressed skin. : 

The colour of the eyes and nose varies, or ought to do 
so, with the colour of the jacket; thus the red or fallow 
coloured Dachshund should have a cherry nose and brown 
eyes; but they are more often found with black nose and 
dark eyes, and I think, on the whole, this is a matter of 
only secondary importance. 

The colours most common in this country are two— 
the dark cherry-colour or red, and the black and tan. 
In the latter the tan should be pretty rich, but neither 
so deep as that, of the Gordon Setter, nor so light as to 
look positively washed-out in appearance. As to pen- 


cilled toes, I do not want to see them ; whether rightly — 


or wrongly, it gives me the impression of an admixture 


of Terrier blood. 
As to the turning out of the feet, the dog should not go 
right over as some do, and walk on the ankle ; and as to 


the turning out of the elbows, this must be more vea/ than _ 


apparent, if I may so speak. As Mr. Mudie says, “ the 3 
elbows must go as close past the side as those of a ’Varsity 
oar, and must not be seen to stand out from the ribs and 
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chest like a pair of wings on a cherub’s head .on a tomb- 
stone.” 

That is graphic enough, so I will not try to better it. 

Weight. This will, of course, depend upon size, and 
though I do not like a big “cluntering” dog, I despise a 
weed. Let us say, then, that from 17 to 24 pounds is 
about the right weight. 

Height and length. These ought to be in proportion, 
and, as a rule, the length from the point of the nose to the 
set-on of the tail is to the height at the shoulders as three 
to one ; and the length from nose point to tail point would 
be to the height of four to one. 

In conclusion, I may add that I have given the reader, 
to the best of my belief, a fairly good description of this 
erand and beautiful hound, and one which would enable 
him to judge of the points of any individual Dachshund. 

‘ Our illustration is the Dachshund bitch “ Hypatia,” the 
property of Mr. J. Wycliffe Taylor, of Park House, Coles- 
hill, Amersham, Bucks. She has won first prizes at the 
Kennel Club Show, at the Crystal Palace, and at Crufts, 
&c., &c. 


THE BASSET-HOUND!? 


IN your first edition of Our Friend the Dog, you 
mentioned in the last paragraph on the Basset that you 
looked upon the variety as one of the coming breeds. In 
this you were not mistaken ; it is one of the foreign breeds 
which Englishmen have taken largely to, and, may I say, 
perfected. I do not think that I shall be contradicted in 


what I say, for the simple reason that we have from a few 


hounds raised a breed which has now large classes at our 


shows, and more—better hounds than France (from whence - 


they first came) has ever produced. 


Bassets of all kinds are derived by selective breeding — 


from the large French hounds of the Vendée, Poitou, 
Saintonge, and Normandy types; and in this I am fully 


corroborated by the eminent French cynologist, Pietre am 
Pichot. A few French Bassets had undoubtedly been — 


* Communicated by Mr. Everett Millais. 
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imported into England by English gentlemen prior to 
1874, but it was not until that date that the impetus was 
given which has finally ended -in the present breed we have 
- amongst us. My old dog “ Model,’ whom Dr. Gordon 

Stables speaks so highly of, was the first. Basset ever 
exhibited, and his début took place at Wolverhampton in 
1875. I may therefore claim to have a small knowledge 
of the breed, as I have cultivated them ever since that 
date ; and I therefore have the greatest pleasure in giving 
my experience, as far as it goes, of them. In classifying 
the Basset, I place them as follows :— 


The Dachshund | of i IT 
or German Basset bela cciini A vin 


The Basset Francais ( Lane. 
or French Basset | eee 
. Griffon. 


It is a curious fact, and one that cannot be overlooked, 
that in the western districts of France the finest type of 
Basset exists—that is, in those same districts where the | 
larger French hounds are to be found. As you go easta 


smaller variety appears, and then the breed gradually 


merges into the Dachshund. As, however, I have not 
been asked to write on the Dachshund I will leave him 
alone, and apply myself exclusively to the Basset proper 
_ or French Basset. 

I have already given their classification. The first, then, 
that we have to deal with is the Couteulx—a type bred up 
into a strain by Comte le Couteulx le Cantalan—one of 
_ the most noted cynologists and sportsmen France has 
ever produced. . 

Our first importations were direct from this kennel ; but 
as Comte le Couteulx had to gain fresh blood by an out- 
cross, and because when these out-crossed produce were 
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bred again in this country with the old Couteulx type, 
there came about a new type to those that we imported, 
through one of the Couteulx imported bitches throwing 
back to the hound that was used by Comte le Couteulx 
to bring in fresh blood. We have, therefore, the following 
classification of French Bassets :— 


Strain— 
Termino. Family Type.. 
Couteulx-4 
tens | Fino de Paris. - 
Lane... Ramono aK 
Griffon... Ramono 


The Lane hounds were derived from the kennels of Mons. 
Lane, of Francqueville, Baos, Seine-Inférieur, and are not 
appreciated here, which is a pity, being only used as a 
medium to bring fresh blood to degenerating Couteulx 


hounds ; and as soon as possible their type is reduced by 


again inbreeding to the Couteulx. Of the Griffons I am 
unable to say much, as they have never found favour here, 
which is also a pity, as they are splendid hounds, and, as 
far as I have seen them made use of on the Continent, 


owing to their hard bristly coat, they will face anything. | 


Of these there are several types, but I give but one, that 
best known. , 

Now, in dealing with the two Couteulx types, I must 
necessarily say what I wrote for Dalziel’s British Dogs, 


a vs 


since it is obvious that I cannot alter the types or put | 


them into other than the same language. 


Fino de Paris Type. 
Colour. Rich tricolour, black saddle on back, hare pye, 


lemon and white (rare). a 
Coat. Thick, strong, with a tendency at times to — 


coarseness. 
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Head. In those in which there is no Termino blood, 
flat ears set on somewhat high. This is especially remark- 
able in hounds containing Juno blood. In those containing 
Termino blood the head is well shaped, domed, ears hung 
low, well curled, fine flews, and nose inclined to Roman. 

Eye. Dark, sunken, and showing a prominent haw. 
(In Juno bred hounds bold with no haw.) 

Legs. Torses, demi-torses, straight, which we do not 
like. 

Bone. Heavy. 

General appearance. A fine large hound, of powerful 
physique. 

Termino Type. 

Colour. ‘Tricolour (black distributed in small patches ; 
_ tan light in comparison with the Fino de Paris type), 
hare pye, lemon and white, sometimes blue mottled ticking 
between the spots. 

Coat. Fine. 

Head. At times flattish, should be domed. 

Ears. Hung low, curled, and long. 

Nose. Roman and fine. 

Flews. Well-marked. 

Bone. Somewhat light. 

Eye. Dark, sunken, and hawed. 

Legs. As in preceding, with an inclination to greater 
height. 

General appearance. A fine hound of high breeding. 


Lane Type. 


Colour. Very light tricolour, generally lemon and white, 
hare pye. | 

Coat. Short and thick. 

Head. Domed, coarse. 

Bars. Long, heavy, set very low. 
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Flews. Well-marked. 

Bye. Light. aye ype 

Legs. Torses. ie | ae 

Bone. Enormous. 

General appearance. A very heavy lumbering hound, 
coarse and clumsy. | . fais 


Griffons. 


- A hound resembling an Otterhound, on short crooked 
legs. : : 

Taking the Basset as a whole, to many he seems some- — } 
what out of proportion, but when one comes to know. 
him better he does not appear in this light. On the 
contrary, one grows to admire him. His head is very 
grand, and his voice deep and resonant. 

As an addition to sport he is not much used in ane 


ee Pat 
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country, but is extremely good with the gun, intelligent, 


and an indefatigable worker, whilst he is equally good as a 
beagle, and there are now a number of packs in this country. 

In conclusion, | would like to state that the Basset is 
one of the most good-tempered and tractable of all the — 
hound race; but he has a fault, he loves to roam at his — 
own sweet will when outside his master’s doors. He — 
cannot follow, as a Terrier does, owing to his delicate 
scenting powers, consequently to those who live in a town — 
I should say—never keep a Basset. a 


ppkna: aes we illustrate. “Bowman” is a ones 4 
young tricolour hound with great bone, and is considered : 
to have the most typical head of any Basset- hound before. is 
- the public. He was bred by Mrs. C. C. Ellis, and has oe 
to the time of writing won nine First Prizes. He is 4 
“Champion Forester” ex “ Champion Psyche Ri | 


hace 1902 


DACHSHUND, ‘‘HYPATIA.” 
Property of Mr. J. WycLirFe TAyLor. 
See page 178, 


BLACK FIELD SPANIEL, ‘‘*CHAMPION HEATHER SHAH.” 
Property of Mr. R. Cuapman. 


See page 193. 
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SPANIELS 


MOST writers on the various breeds of dogs describe 
Setters before going on to speak about Spaniels; but 
inasmuch as the Setter was originally a Setting Spaniel, I 
will reverse the usual plan, and take the Spaniels first. 

Spaniels, then, as the very name testifies, came originally 
from Spain, from which so much of good as well as bad 
has been imported into this country. They are the oldest 
and the most generally useful of all breeds of sporting 
dogs ; earnest, untiring workmen in the field, and faithful, 
loving, and gentle companions when the day’s work is 
done, They are also very beautiful and very taking dogs, 
so that upon the whole it is no wonder they are such 
_ universal favourites. 

Seven varieties of sporting Spaniels are met with on the 
benches of our largest shows—namely, the Black Spanicl, 
the Cocker, the Clumber, the Sussex and the Norfolk 
Spaniels, and the Irish and English Water Spaniels. 
Such Spaniels as the “King Charles” and the “ Japanese ” 
are classed with the Pug and the Pomeranian as “ pet 
dogs.” 


Rie BLACK SPANIEL 


WITH the exception of the grand and aristocratic old 
Clumber, the Black Spaniel is the most graceful and 
_ beautiful of the breed met with at dog shows. Ina 


variety class this anitnal is always the first to catch the 
N 
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judge’s eye, and stands the greatest chance of winning cup 2 
or prize. ; 

In general appearance the Black Spaniel is a.long- 


ish dog on short, well-feathered legs, differing in build 
from the Clumber both in size and solidity. His coat 
is of the darkest ebony, and should shine like polished 
jet. , 

The measurements of a well-bred specimen would be. 
pretty much as follows, supposing the weight of the 4 
animal in fair working condition to be the average— — 
namely, 40 pounds—and the age two years and upwards : 
Total length from point of nose to exzd of tail—you 
hardly call it point—44 inches; length of head from ~ 
- nose-tip to occiput, 9} inches; length of tail, 5} inches; — 
height at shoulder, 15 inches; girth of chest, 25 inches; 
girth of loin, 23 inches. 

The head is a long one, not quite ‘Setter-like, but | 
somewhat approaching that type, as there is a well-devel- 
oped occiput and skull generally. The muzzle must not 

be peaky ; it should measure about nine inches between — 
nose and eyes. a 

The eyes themselves are brilliant and beautifully dark, 
full enough to give plenty of expression, but ne watery ee 
nor bulging. | 7 | 

The ears are very long, close hanging, set on, low, and 4 
amply clothed with shat straight hair, which may be 
gently waving, but not curly. . 3 

The neck is longer than it appears, and it is very shapely ‘Zi 
and nicely put on. | 

The shoulders sloping and muscular, without any ap- § 
proach to cloddiness. | 

The fore-legs are straight and strong. 3 

The hind-legs firm and strong, and not straight in stifle | sa 
but still not very much bent. | 


{ 


\ . 
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The feet round, substantial, and good in sole—a work- 
man-like foot. . 

The tail should be nicely carried on a level with the 
back. It is docked, though why it should be so I am 
unable to tell. 

The coat is a beautiful glossy black. Any white about 
the animal is objectionable, and the dog is certainly not 
up to show requirements if it be at all rusty. In texture 


it should be soft and silky, and in quantity abundant— 


legs, ears, tail, and feet are all plentifully feathered. 
We illustrate the Black Field Spaniel “‘ Heather Shah,” 


owned by Mr. R. Chapman of Glenboig, and winner of over 


fifty First Prizes. 


THE COCKER SPANIEL 


COCKER Spaniels are small sporting dogs, in weight from 
18 to 25 pounds. They certainly should never weigh over 
28. They are the handiest and probably the most useful 
Spaniels we possess, and yet, strange to say, you seldom 


find classes set apart for them at dog shows, so they have | 


usually to take pot-luck in an any-other-variety class, per- 
haps side by side with Blenheims or King Charleses, 


betwixt whom and their larger brethren of the field they . 


-seem to form a kind of connecting link. 
Right merry, clever, and wise wee fellows are these 


Cockers. They will work either covert or open, in places a 


where, owing to their size, Norfolks or -Clumbers would 


be of little use. “The Cocker is,” to quote from my — 
Practical Kennel Guide, “a very game little fellow, and 
just as gay as game. He never wanders away too far, and . 


« 


when on scent never fails to ‘quest’ or give notice by 


_— 


~ 
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barking. He can even be taught to retrieve, and will take 
to the water. : 

““The proper colour is black and tan, or liver and tan, 
or puce, but many good dogs of other colours are met with 
—hblack, liver, white and liver, with mottled muzzle and 
legs, &c. 

“The Welsh Cocker is liver and white. Head long, 
and muzzle lean, with well-developed nostrils, broad skull, 
and high in occiput. The eyes are full and soft, but not 
so much so as in the King Charles. Ears moderately 
long, delicate in texture, and flat to the head ; neck strong 
and nicely set on sloping shoulders ; loins long and strong, 
and drooping towards the tail. 

“Deep, well-developed chest; legs not very short for a 
Spaniel, but strong, straight, and muscular; feet round, 
compact, and cat-like ; tail set on low, with a downward 
sweep ; feather on legs, ears, and tail, and toes like that of 
the Setter. It should not be curled like a Poodle’s. The 
coat should be flat, and soft, and silky, with no approach 
to curl unless a gentle, wavy appearance.” 

The Spaniel Club adopt the following standard of points 
for judging Black Cocker Spaniels :— 


- Head. Not so heavy in proportion and not so high in occiput as in the 
modern Field Spaniel, with a nicely-developed muzzle or jaw ; lean, but not 
snipey, and yet not so square as in the Clumber or Sussex varieties, but always 
exhibiting a sufficiently wide and well-developed nose. Forehead perfectly 
smooth, rising without a too decided stop from muzzle into a comparatively 
wide and rounded well-developed skull, with plenty of room for brain power. 

Eyes. Full, but not prominent, hazel or brown coloured, with a general 
expression of intelligence and gentleness, though decidedly wide awake, bright 
and merry, never gozzled nor weak as in the King Charles and Blenheim 
kinds. 

Ears. Only moderately long, and rather broader than in the large Field 
Spaniels, for when too long they are practically a hindrance in dense coverts ; 
and also set rather higher than in the before-mentioned variety ; nicely pro- 
tected with a sufficiency of wavy feather (never curled) ; indeed, this merry 
and most useful old world sporting dog should carry only a truly sporting ear. 

Neck. Strong and muscular, and neatly set on to fine sloping shoulders. 
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Body (including Size and Symmetry). Not quite so long and low as in 
the other breeds of Spaniels, more compact and firmly knit together, giving 
the impression of a concentration of power and untiring activity; the total 
weight should not exceed 25 lbs. / 

Nose. Sufficiently wide and well developed to ensure the exquisite scenting 
powers of this breed. Colour, black. | 

Shoulders and Chest. The former sloping and fine, chest deep and well 
developed, but not too wide and round to interfere with the free action of the 
fore-legs, 

Back and Loin. Immensely strong and compact in proportion to the size ~ 
and weight of the dog ; slightly drooping towards the tail. 

Hind-quarters. Wide, well rounded and very muscular, so as to ensure 
untiring action and propelling power under the most trying circumstances of a 
long day, bad weather, rough ground, and dense covert. 

Stern. That most characteristic stamp of blue blood in all the Spaniel ~ 
family may, in the lighter and more active Cocker, although set low down, be 
allowed a slightly higher carriage than in the other breeds, but never cocked 
up-over, but rather in a line with, the back, though the lower its carriage and ~ 
action the better, and when at work its action should be incessant in this, the 
- brightest and merriest of the whole Spaniel family. a Sa 

Feet and Legs. ‘The legs must be well boned, feathered, and straight, for : 
the tremendous exertions expected from this grand little sporting dog, and 
should be sufficiently short for concentrated power, but not too short as to gi 
interfere with its full activity. Feet firm, round, and cat-like, not too large- 
spreading, and loose-jointed. This distinct breed of Spaniel does not follow 
_ exactly on these lines. : 


= 4 


4 a 


Our illustration represents what is considered to-day by 3 
expert judges to be the best specimen of that activeand 
useful variety of Spaniels known as the “Cocker.” She 4 
-was bred by Mr. James Farrow of Ipswich, who has now — 
quite established a strain of this breed of Spaniel known — e 
as the “Obo” breed, and for nearly a quarter of a century 
now this breed of “Cocker” has taken most of the prizes — 
at the largest exhibition of dogs held in England ; this 
gentleman’s breed of “Cocker” Spaniels also holds ‘the 4 
most prominent position in prize-winners at the American _ 
and Australian dog shows. Mr. John S. Cowell, judge and 
honorary secretary of the Spaniel Club, writing in the Kennel 
Gazette for March, after awarding “Lily Obo” first and ~ 
special prizes in the “Cocker” Spaniel class at the Agri- 
cultural Hall show in London, refers to this specimen as. i 
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follows: “Mr. Farrow’s beautiful Cocker fairly won the 
Special offered for the best Spaniel of all varieties in the 
open classes, other than Sussex, and she was easily first 
in the ‘Cocker’ class proper, as she is a perfect model of 
a Cocker—certainly the truest type of Cocker I ever 
remember seeing.” Her number in the Kennel Club stud 
~ book is 29,159, sire, Mr. James Farrow’s Champion “ Obo,” 
dam, Mr. Farrow’s “Gipsy,” winner of a number of First 
and Special Prizes. 


THE CLUMBER SPANIEL 


“TT is commonly believed,’ says Idstone, “that the 
Clumber Spaniel originated at the Duke of Newcastle’s 
seat; but this is not the case, They were given, Daniels 

‘tells us, to one of the former Dukes of Newcastle by the 

Duce de Nouailles, and they were jealously guarded and 
_ kept at Clumber for some years, and acknowledged asa 
vast improvement on the English Springer of the day, 
which was a mongrel-looking, long-haired dog with white 
feet, longish ears and legs, chestnut-coloured coat, and 
snipe nose and cocked tail.” 

This, however, gives us no clue to the actual breed or 
: manufacture, if I may so term it, of this beautiful Spaniel ; 
so, leaving his origin where it is, wrapped in obscurity, let 
us have a look at the dog of the present day as we find 
him in the ring receiving the honours of first award. 

In general appearance, then, he is a white and lemon, 
. long-barrelled, heavy Spaniel, on short legs, with a splendid 
coat, and a countenance about as intelligent-looking as that 
of the keeper of a Dutch drinking hauf, with as much 
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apparent go in him as a Dutch lugger exhibits. He can 
go, however, though not speedily, and his strong and sturdy — 
build renders him not to be denied among the stiffest 
cover or undergrowth, which he can pierce as easily as a 
wild boar could. His utility to the general sportsman 
cannot easily be overrated, for he is good both on fur and 
feather, and can be taught to retrieve either on land or 
from the water. Clumbers in packs work very well, but a 
good pack of these fine dogs is seldom to be met with now- 
a-days. Notwithstanding their somewhat foolish-looking 
cast of countenance, Clumber Spaniels are extremely intel- 
ligent; they are very sincere in their attachments, and 
devoted to the interests of their owners: they may not be 
quite so demonstrative in the display of their affections as 
other members of the race canine, but they love none the 
less sincerely on this account. They hunt mute, steadily, 
ploddingly, and in thorough earnest. So much for the 
moral qualities of the Clumber Spaniel ; let us look now to 
his individual points. 

The head is a large and heavy one, and there is a 
ereater length of skull than is at first glance apparent. 
The forehead is well developed; a phrenologist would 
say the dog possessed individuality, and there is little 
doubt he does. : 

The muzzle is heavy and square—massive, I might say 
—and there is consequently plenty of scenting power. 

The nose itself should be light-coloured, not black. 

The eyes are full, though not prominent, and there is a 
look about them which, once seen, cannot easily be for- 
gotten. When fastened on you they appear earnest, candid, 
trustful, and thoughtful. The dog takes in every word that 
is spoken to him, and then, like a German philosopher, 
retires within himself to think and weigh matters. 

The ears are large, set low, hanging close to the cheeks, 
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but covered with thick, short hair, especially at the lower 
ends. They are usually lemon-coloured. 

Weck strong and proportionate. 

Shoulders plentifully clad in muscle, and moderately 
well sloped. 

The chest is beautifully formed, the ribs possessing both 
depth and width, being well sprung. 

The back ribs are long and strong. 

The body is long and round. 

The loins muscular. 

The backbone straight. ; 

The fore-legs are full of bone and substance. 

The hind-legs are also sturdy, and the stifle, if dissected, 
would be found a moderately well-bent one. 

The tail is docked to eight or ten inches, and carried 


-. pretty low. It is well though not abundantly feathered. 


The feet are large and solid. 

The coat is massive, and, without being long, is quite a 
fear-nothing garment, consisting of straight, soft hair. 

Colour should be lemon and white, and not red and 
white, the white being the principal hue, and the lemon 
artistically put on. 

I have seen at shows lately many very good specimens, 
so that upon the whole I believe this fine breed of dog, 
which of late years was becoming rare, is now looking up 
again. 

The average measurement of a well-bred Clumber would 
be pretty nearly as follows, for a dog weighing 55 pounds. 
Total length from tip of nose to end of tail, 52 inches ; from 
nose-tip to occiput, 94 inches, five of which would represent 


the skull length; length of tail, say 8 inches ; height at 
shoulder, 17 inches; girth of chest, 27 inches ; girth of loin, 


24 inches ; girth of skull, 174 inches. 
The Clumber Spaniel “ Pomfret Mac” (K.C.S.B. 36,371) 
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is a very well-known prize-getter, and was bred by Mr. W. 
Robson. He is lemon and white in colour, and undoubtedly 


one of the best headed and best bred Clumber Spaniels- 


going. His owner is Mr. Charles Meyrick of Staines. 


THE NORFOLK SPANIEL 


THIS is another very useful sporting Spaniel, not so 


large nor grand in formation as his highly aristocratic | 


cousin the Clumber, and more leggy. 


Norfolk Spaniels are very common—indeed, the name is. 


given indiscriminately to nearly all liver and white or liver 
~ and white mottled Spaniels, or rarely black and white. 
The colour is an advantage to them, and most sportsmen 


prefer them with a good deal of white, so that they can be 


more easily seen in the cover.. They are capital working 


dogs, are staunch and true, and work with an immense 


deal of enjoyment. They are capable of a high degree 


of training, and may be taught to retrieve well, while — 


often we find them very excellent water dogs. They 


make very good and pretty companions, especially when - 
kept nicely clean. They are faithful and winning in ~ 
their ways, though I have known some of the breed 
extremely self-willed, and quite intolerant of chastisement : 


for a fault. 


With the exception of his lepine the Norfolk differs ) 2 


little, if at all, from the Sussex Spaniel. 


His weight is between 30 and 40 pounds, his fee 4 
appearance bright and vivacious, and coat soft and silky, © 
with as little curl as possible. The liver colour should be — 


as dark as possible, and they should possess abundant 
feather. 


Po. 
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THE SUSSEX SPANIEL 


THIS Spaniel is far more rare than the former. It 
is one of the oldest and best breeds we have, and for 
endurance, Laverack held that the shape of the Sussex 
Spaniel was perfection itself. Be this as it may, the 
dog is admirably suited for the work it has to perform, 
and that is pretty much whatever the sportsman wishes 
him to do. 

Like the Clumber Spaniel, the Sussex should be a long, 
well-formed dog on short legs, neither so large as the 
former, nor so heavy in the head, and liver-coloured. 
~The head, then, is very like that of a Clumber—not an 
apparently long one. 

The ears are low-set, lobe-shaped, and long, and are 
well feathered, with straight silky hair.. A too large ear 
is objectionable, and liable to impede the progress of the 
animal while doing duty in cover. 

The nose is dark brown. 

The nostrils well developed. 

The eyes are dark hazel, very bright and intelligent, 
with heavy eyebrows, and a weird kind of look in them. 

The mouth is large, and the lips loose and hanging. 

The neck is the Clumber neck. 

The shoulders muscular and obliquely shaped. 

_ The chest possesses plenty of lung-room both as regards 
depth and width. : 

The body is long and deep. 

The loins strong and a trifle arched. 
| Hind-quarters somewhat lower than the fore. 

The fore-legs are short, possessed of plenty of bone, 
and well clad in muscle. 
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The hind-legs are also short and muscular, with well- 
bent stifles. 

The feet are big and shapely. 

The stern is carried lower than the line of the backbone ; 
it is docked, to about eight inches. 

The colour of the Sussex ought to be a _ beautiful 
golden liver. 


The coat is a massive and good covering, and not too 


soft. It should be straight and short and close. 

The animal is very well feathered on legs and breast, 
and the feet should be protected with long hair between 
the toes. 

The weight of this Spaniel is from 30 to 40 pounds. 
Supposing the dog to weigh 40 pounds, his measurements 
ought to approach the following scale. Height at: the 
shoulder, 15 inches; total length from tip of nose to end 
of tail, 40 inches; length of tail, say 8 inches; length of 
head from. occipital protuberance to tip of the nose, 9 
inches; girth of chest, 24 inches; girth of loin, 21 inches ; 
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girth of fore-arm, 6} inches. When a dog like this is — 


standing he should not measure more than 7 inches from 
the elbow to the ground, while the ears from tip to tip 
ought to measure 19 or 20 inches. 

Like the Clumber, the Sussex Spaniel was getting to be 


_a vara avis some years ago, but we now find many good 


specimens on our show benches. 
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THE ENGLISH WATER-SPANIEL 


THE next dogs to claim our attention are the English 
and Irish Water Spaniels, two breeds of dogs very valuable 
indeed to sportsmen, and more especially to the fowler. I 
will take the former first, not by any means because he is 


the better of the two, but because I shall have less to say. 


about him. 
Authorities are agreed to differ about the origin and 


breed of this dog, some averring that he is merely a cross - 


or modification of the Irish Spaniel, while others hold that 


he is a much older breed of dog than Paddy is. There is 
no doubt at all that a Water Spaniel has been used in — 


England for a very long time indeed, but I would be sorry 


to say definitely that he bore a close resemblance to the — 


animals we find at our great shows, described in the cata- 
logue as English Spaniels. An old authority says that 
“this dog is somewhat big and of a measurable greatness ” 


‘(whatever that may mean), and that “he has long, rough, 


and curled hair, not obtained by extraordinary trades, but 


given by Nature’s appointment.” He is somewhat am- 
biguous in his language, but by “extraordinary trades” I 


take him to mean something analogous to our Mode: art . 


of “faking.” 


Here is what I myself say about this Spaniel, and my 4 


description has been endorsed by Lort, Shirley, and many — f 


other judges of recognized ability. “‘This is the only 


Spaniel which is allowed to be curly. The head, however — 
should be free from curl on the face and cheek. The size | S 


is about 19 or 20 inches. The colour is always liver and — 


white. They are excellent water dogs, and very generally . 


useful, combining, as they do, the ualicies of the Spaniel ’ 


proper with that of the Retriever.” 


~ 
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IT turn me now to Youatt, and I find this sentence: 
“The Water Spaniel was originally from Spain, but the 
pure breed has been lost, and the present dog is probably 
descended from the large water dog and the English 
Setter.” 

I myself hold with Dalziel that the breed has not been 
quite lost, for, like that gentleman, I have come across, 
during my many wanderings, hundreds of specimens that 
“ would fairly represent the breed as described by our older 
sporting writers.”’ 

The dog depicted in Youatt as a Water Spaniel is a 
kind of large, long-eared, docked, and somewhat legoy, 
curly-coated Spaniel, white as to legs, chest, and neck, 
and with a longish, very intelligent head. He looks 
like a dog that could do almost anything in the water. 

If, then, the reader should wish to possess a really good 

young Water Spaniel of the English type, let him look for 
~ the following properties : 

Let the dog be a fairly big Spanicl, and somewhat leggy, 
with plenty of bone, muscle, and activity about him, and 
none of the ponderosity of the Clumber. 

Let his head bea long one, with an intelligent brow, and 
an eye that speaks to you. The muzzle should be well 
“developed to give him power to catch and hold, and 
covered with short hair soft and close, and the brow the 
same, with no forelock hanging over it. The ears long and 
bulky, and the coat closely curled and very abundant, but 
not matted—a matted coat holds the’ water, and shows 

great neglect on the part of the owner. If the reader gets 

a young dog like this, let him train him to retrieve well 
from the water, to be obedient to command, to work in 
silence, and to work by signs. 

' Youatt seems to have had a very high opinion of this 
breed of dog, and I do not wonder at it, for they are 
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exceedingly affectionate,’ and loving, and gentle, to say 2 


nothing of their utility. Youatt says he “once saved a 
young Water Spaniel from the persecution of a crowd of 
people who had driven it into a passage and were pelting 
it with stones. The animal had the character of being 
exceedingly savage, contrary to what his species usually 
are, and he suffered himself to be taken up by me, and 
carried away from his foes with a kind of sullenness ; but 
when, being taken out of danger, he was put down, he first 
gazed at his deliverer, then crouched at his feet. From 
that moment he attached himself to his new master with 
an intensity of affection Scarcely conceivable—never ex- 
pressed by any boisterous caresses, but by endeavouring to 
be in some manner in contact with him, resting his head 
upon his foot, lying upon some portion of his apparel, his 
eye intently fixed upon him, and endeavouring to understand 
every expression of his countenance. He would follow one 
gentleman, and one only, to the river-side, and behave 
nobly there, but the moment he was dismissed he would 
scamper home, gaze upon his master, and lay himself down 


at his feet. In one of these excursions he was shot. He ~ 


crawled home and reached his master’s feet, and expired in 
the act of licking his master’s hand.” , 


This language is as much a tribute to the memory a) 4 


poor Youatt as it is to that of his faithful Spaniel, hecs tag 
it shows what a heart the man had. 

I trust the reader will not think me digressing if I pick 
him just one other plum from Youatt’s book. 


It isnot Youatt but the owner of the dog that is telling 3 
the story, but the former gentleman pledges himself for its 
perfect truth. “I was down on the sea-beach, when ae 
small, badly-formed, and leaky fishing-boat was cast ashore - 
on a fearful reef of rocks. Three men and a boy—a boy of ~ 


ten years old—constituted the crew. The men swam on 
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CLUMBER SPANIEL, ‘‘POMFRET MAC.” 
Property of Mr. C. Meyrick. 


See page 199. 


COCKER SPANIEL, “LILY OBO.” 
Property of Mr. James Farrow. 
See page 
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shore, but they were so bruised against the rocks that they 
could render no assistance to the poor-lad; and: no person 
could be found to venture out in any way. I heard the 
noise and went to the spot with my dog. I spoke to him, 
and in-he went, more like a seal than a dog, and laid-hold 
of the boy, who clung to the ropes screaming in the most 
fearful way at being thus dragged into the water. The 
waves dashed frightfully on the rocks. In the anxiety and 
responsibility of the moment I thought that the dog had 
missed him, and stripped off my clothes, determined to 
render what assistance I could. I was just in the act of 
springing from the shore when I saw old Bagsman—for that 
was the dog’s name—with the struggling boy in his mouth, 
and the head uppermost. I rushed to the place where he 
must land, and the waves bore the boy and the dog into 
-my arms. 

“Some time after this I was shooting wild-fowl. I and 
my dog had been working hard, and I had left him behind 
me, while I went to a neighbouring town to purchase gun- 
powder. A man in a drunken frolic had pushed off in a 
boat with a girl in it; the tide going out carried the boat 
away, and the man getting frightened, and unable to swim, 
jumped overboard. Bagsman, who was on the spot, hearing 
the splash, jumped in, swam to the man, and brought him 
twenty or thirty yards towards the shore, when the drunken 
fellow caught the dog tightly round the body, and they both 
went down together. The girl was saved by a boat going 
to her assistance. The body of the man was recovered 
about an hour afterwards with that of the dog clasped 
tightly in his arms.” 
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THE IRISH WATER SPANIEL 


A FUNNY, daft-looking doggy now presents himself 
before my mind’s eye. Oh! I don’t require a picture of | 
him, he is painted on my sensorium, so to speak—his 
image is fixed there indelibly, and J could if I chose 
sketch him for you in less than a minute on the back of an 
old envelope. Daft-looking? I should think he was,and — 
so comical and odd in expression of face that nobody 
could look long at him without smiling. He doesn’t even 
bark like any other dog, but gives his head a bit of a shake 
when he says “bow!” and sends the sound flying out at the 
corner of his mouth instead of forward. are 

General appearance. About half a Collie’s size; but 
leggy and Poodle-like all over ; his coat is curly and some- 
what darker in-colour than a flower-pot, and somewhat. 
lighter than a lump of liver ; and this coat is curly all over, 
and he has a curly top-knot that hangs down over his brow a 
fringe-fashion, and ears so long that, bedad! when he goes 2 
to take a dhrink of bhuttermilk he has to lave them on the Bs 
outside of the dish entoirely, or it is a rare fright he’d be — 
after making of himself. He is fun personified. Fun, not — 
wearing cap and bells, but Fun in a judge’s wig. He is all 2 
there when he is wanted, and sometimes when he isn’t, 
for if you want to be quiet of an afternoon, and maybe — 
_ read or write a bit—why, that is just the time he chooses — 
to plague the life out of you, to get you up, to go out a 


with him, to walk, or run, or shoot, or swim, or do ~ 
anything that a dog on fotir legs and a man upon two is © 
capable of doing. Let us now look a little more closely 
at him, and try to define his points individually. : 
In size, then, he is about 21 inches at the shoulder. 


The skull is difficult to tell whether it is long or short 
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IRISH WATER SPANIEL. 
See page 210. 


FLAT-COATED RETRIEVER, ‘“‘CHAMPION DARENTH.” 
Property of Mr. L. A. SHuTeEr. 


See page 215. 
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from looking at it, owing to the top-knot, so you must -use 
your fingers, and you will find it longer than it looks ; 
there is plenty of room for brains. 

From the eye to the point of the nose the face is long. 

The muzzle is moderately square and fairly deep. 

The ears are very long and pendant. Measured, hair 
and all, from tip to tip, they should be at least 25 inches, 
and are long in leather as well as feather. 

The eye once seen is not easily forgotten; it is of the 
loveliest and darkest hazel, or brown, and it is a comical 
and a knowing eye. I cannot better describe it, and yet I 
feel as I write that, I have failed in giving any correct idea 
of it. 
- The teeth are level. 

The chest capacious, 7z/s well rounded and deep, giving 
lots of lung-room. 

_ Neck long and strong, and elegantly poised. 

Shoulders and hind-quarters muscular and strong. 

Loins firm and unyielding. 

Feet well knuckled up and hard to the feel. 

The tail is peculiar ; it is short and stiff; thick where it 
joins the body, and tapering suddenly to a point, and 
carries very little hair on it, comparatively speaking, except 
close to the body. 

The coat. He is a water dog out and out, and Nature 
_has not forgotten this fact in supplying him with an outer 
‘garment which is at once warm and water-defiant. The 
‘hair on the face is very short and close, and it should be 
the same under the chin and on the cheeks, and there 
should be ax entire absence of moustachios. 

The top-knot is a peculiarity of the breed. When not 
fully grown, it stands up from the skull in a strange way, 
which adds to the daft-like Irish character of the animal. 
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When fully matured, which it will not be until the dog is 
between two and three years of age, it hangs down in a 
triangle of ringlets, the apex of which is between the eyes. 

The body is covered all over with longish ringlets of 
hair. 


The fore-legs are feathered all round, and even the toes | 
are protected in the same way. ‘The hind-legs are also. 
clad in ringlets, especially in front ; indeed, the only parts | 


where the hair is short is between the point of the hock 
and the foot. | 

Colour mahogany or liver red. 

The Irish Spaniel is a straight upstanding aes and 
the fault with too many of them is their being somewhat 
leggy. | 

Height about 21 inches ; few good specimens, however, 
are, as far as my memory serves me, much over 20. Fora 
21-inch dog the whole length, from point of the nose te the 
tip of the tail, would be about 52 inches, 14 inches of which 
would represent the tail. Length of the head, 84 inches ; 
eirth of skull, 174 inches ; girth of loin, 20 inches ; girth of 
chest, 26 inches, 


He looks a dog with great speed and activity, ad so he 


; but if you feel him all over you will find him strong 


-< cobby, and well knit together in every limb and every | 


joint. 
I have never owned a dog of this breed, but, from all I 


can learn from friends of mine who do, he makes one of 


the best companions that man, woman, or even child can 
possess. He will play with the latter and protect the 
former, or work for him. He is par excellence the wild- 
fowler’s dog, but he will retrieve, and that right tenderly 
too, either from water or on the land. 


I have often seen them working in the water, and I Bee E 
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worked my own Newfoundlands along with them. They 
were more nimble by far than the Newfoundlands, would 
take the water just as swiftly, and leap from even greater 
heights. For the first few hundred yards, too, they could 
beat the larger dogs in speed of swimming, although in a 
long ocean race they would undoubtedly come off second 
best. 

Irish Water Spaniels’ are very brave and _ plucky. 
“Whate’er a dog dares he can do” seems to be their motto, 
but still they are not pugnacious ; and if they fight at all, 
they fight, like their country#zez, “faith, just for the fun of 
the thing.” 

I have tried to place both the English Water Spaniel 
_and his brother of the Emerald Isle impartially before you ; 
choose which you like, but I believe you will say with me 
that, on the whole, Paddy has it. 


RETRIEVERS 


ONE bright, beautiful day last summer, shortly after I 
had returned from my ever-to-be-remembered transatlantic 
doggy tour, I was “taking mine ease at mine inn,’ a pretty 
little roadside hostelry in Berkshire. A great old tree 
stretched its leafy limbs over a rustic seat: by the door, 
and there I sat—my airy, iron horse that never tires not far 
from my elbow. An immense beaker of soda-water and 
milk stood beside me, and I felt as happy as a clam at 
high water. 


e 


_ drank it but slowly he finally finished it. 


companion’s brow. “At home he goes with the letter-bag — * 
and brings it back, and goes to the butcher’s and grocer’s 
when told. He follows the cycle and never tires. I might — 
leave my stick or glove a mile behind and he would go : 
back and retrieve it. He is a good retriever.” ; 


tell this stranger, who was so fond of his four-footed friend, 

that he never was nor could be a good retriever. But I 
tell you that the word “retriever” is far too commonly . 
used as applied to dogs. To retrieve means. to recover “4 
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“Tsn’t it hot, just ?” said a young centleman, alighting 
from his machine and taking a seat beside me, _ ; 

IL admitted it was, and presently got talking about his 
companion, a fine, large, dun-coloured Greyhound. eS 

“Tt is the first time in my life,” I said, laughing, ethat.< < 
ever I saw a dog drinking soda-water.” 

The stranger had ordered the same kindly beverage as 
myself, and had poured a portion of it in.a basin for the 
dog. The poor fellow seemed to enjoy it, and though he 


“He takes his time over it,” I said. 

“T think, you know,” replied his master, “he likes to” 
wait till the fizz goes off. Dogs, as a rule, don’t take ee 
to effervescing drinks.” 

“No,” said J, quizzingly, “and I never yet saw a dog 
who would tackle a seidlitz powder.” 7 

“You're a dog lover, aren’t you?” he said. ae “ 

“Rather,” I replied; “but how do you know ?” oe . 

“ Because you say ‘a dog who, and you didn’t call my 
Greyhound ‘zz. I hate a man that calls a dog ‘it’ as 
much as a mother does a man who says ‘it’ when referring” 
to her baby.” 

“Your hound is clever ?” I inquired. a 

‘Bless him, yes,” he said, placing a hand on his a a 


s 
Now, reader, mind—I was not going to be so rude as to 
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that which is lost, and for a dog to do this well, he must 
be possessed of splendid scenting powers, to say nothing 
of good eyesight. 

A good Retriever, then, is about the most useful dog a 
sportsman can have. But for his services much game 
would be lost, and much useless suffering would be entailed 
upon the feathered race. I like to see a man going to the 
hill or field in true sportsman style, with his “twa dogs’’ 
at his heels, beautiful Setter or Pointer and well-bred 
Ketriever. The system of beaters is, to my thinking, far 
too much in vogue. There is nothing to beat a well-bred, 
intelligent, tender-mouthed Retriever, when one knows 
precisely how to use him. Since the days when dog 
shows were first started, great improvement has taken 
place in this breed of dog, and I will try to show that the 
points by which he is judged are precisely those that prove 
him in every way fit for his work. 

At large shows there are four different varicties usually 
exhibited, namely, the flat-coated and the curly-coated 
blacks, and reds or livers of the same styles of coat. 

There are sandy-coloured Retrievers, and I have seen 
_ pure white Retrievers; I have also seen pure white black- 
birds and starlings, and that is all I have to say about 
either. 


THE BLACK FLAT-COATED RETRIEVER 


I HAVE some of Mr. S. E. Shirley’s grand and lovely | 
specimens of flat-coated Retrievers before my mind’s eye 
as I write. I think that gentleman has been more 
successful in breeding these dogs up to a standard of 
perfection than ony one I know, 
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In general character and style the black flat-coated 
Retriever is not unlike a small. Newfoundland, only with 
far finer points. He is, you might say, a Newfoundland 
very much refined, but has a longer head, proportionately 
speaking, and not so much brow or breadth of skull. The 
coat is not so massive, but it is more glossy than the water 
dog’s. 

Size. I do not remember ever hearing any great 
authority on dogs saying anything about the size of a 
Retriever of this variety, but, all other things being equal, 
I have always, when judging them, given the prizes to 
medium-sized animals. When too large they are apt to 
be coarse, and a dog of this stamp does not do well in 
' the field. On the other hand, a very small dog would be 
useless as a Retriever. 

The head is a good long one, but clean cut, with plenty 
of brain pan, and no extra skull lumber.. The muzzle 
should be deep, and the lips moderately tight, the mouth 
capacious, and the teeth large, strong, white,and even. The 
jaws are level. 

The ears small—not big and Spaniel-like—fine to the 
feel, close to the head, and covered with soft, glossy, short 

hair. A frizzle of long hair gives the dog a daft look. The 
ears are placed low, and show off the beautiful smooth brow 
to perfection. ee 

The eyes should be moderately large, dark hazel in 
colour, and very intelligent, bright, and expressive. A 
light yellow eye gives the impression that the animal 
cannot be trusted. 3 

The neck, a nice long graceful one, but muscular withal, 
and well placed. 

The shoulders very deep, and obliquely placed, and well 
clothed with muscles. 

The chest moderately wide and deep, but the ribs are. 
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flatter than those of a good Newfoundland. They must, 
however, strike the eye as being tolerably well-rounded fore 
and aft. 

The back of proportionate length, and pretty straight. 

The loins muscular, and firm to the grasp. 

The hind-quarters well developed and strong. 

The stifles fairly well bent. 

The fore-legs straight and strong, but not too long. 
You must not see too much daylight under the dog. A 
leggy Retriever of this variety is an abomination. His legs 
should be legs, and not “stilparts.” 

The feet round and compact, with toes well arched. The 
soles hard, useful ones. | 

The coat. It is a close, long, and glossy coat, straight 
or gently wavy, and abundant, especially on the shoulders, 
chest, and breast. 

The fore-legs are beautifully feathered, so is the tail. 

Carriage of tail, down, not up. Not between his legs 
certainly, but not carried so gaily even as a Collie’s. 

Colour. Jet black, with no white anywhere, save and 
perhaps a little star on the breast ; but I do not like to see 
~even that much. There should be as great an absence of 
tan as of white. 

Height from 21 to 24 inches, and average weight about 
60 pounds. 

A dog of 22 inches at the shoulder, and weighing 60 
pounds, would measure well as follows: From point of nose 
to tip of tail, 50 inches, of which say 15 inches would be tail ; 
girth of chest, 30 inches ; girth of head 153 inches; length 
of head from nose-tip to occipital protuberance, 10 inches. 

As an illustration of the Retriever we give as our plate 
Mr. L. A. Shuter’s Flat-coated Retriever “ Champion 
Darenth.” This dog was bred by Mr. Shuter by “ Hopeful” 
out of “ Donna,” and has won many Firsts and Specials. 
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THE BLACK CURLY-COATED RETRIEVER 


GOOD specimens of this breed are exceedingly taking ; 
the close curly coat shows the nice form of the body to 
creat advantage ; and if the doe is well built and in good 
form, you can see the movement of every joint, and even 
the play of the muscles under the skin. 

I am of opinion that this breed is a mixture of New- 
foundland with the old English curly Water Spaniel. - 

The head we will deal with first. It is a longer head in 
proportion, even to the extra size; it is not so deep in the 
muzzle, although there ought to be a fine large mouth, one 
that can grasp and carry a hare with ease; The skull is 
also a narrower one. 

The general conformation of the body, sikeinders 
stifles, legs, and feet are the same as in the flat-coated. 

The tail, or stern, is carried pretty straight and stiff ; it 


is a longish,.tapering tail, very strong and thick where. it. 


joins the body. I specially direct the reader's attention to 


the fact that the tail should be like the other parts of the 
body, covered with little crisp curls, with no flag. 


The coat is altogether different from that of the flat-. 


coated Retriever. The muzzle and the whole face and 


brow are covered with short, soft, close hair, but all the 
other parts of the body, taz/ and all, should be covered with — 
short crisp curls. I do not like to see the curls come too ~ 


far down on the brow, and of course there ought to be no 
vestige of a top-knot. 


Sometimes in bad specimens you see a flat- coated patch — 


. 


on the top of the shoulders; this is called a saddle, and 4 


shows too much of the Newfoundland. 

The colour of this dog is likewise jet black, although 
that wee wicked white spot is often seen on the breasts. of 
very good specimens, 


4 
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Both these dogs, the flat and the curly, are justly 
celebrated for their extreme intelligence and sagacity, and 
for their indomitable pluck and perseverance. They make 
excellent companions out of the field as well as good 
servants in it, and are general favourites wherever they go. 
Not many years ago, before doz shows were so common 
in bonnie Scotland as they are now, some English exhibit- 
ors crossed the borders with a team of curly Retrievers 
that had already gained many honours in England. They 
had entered them at a certain show, which shall be name- 
less, and in due time appeared in the ring before certain 
judges, who shall likewise be nameless. Very much 
to the surprise of the Saxons, the prizes fell to mongrels 
_with wavy flagged tails, while their grand specimens were 
not looked at. When one of the Englishmen ventured 
to appeal to Judex, he replied in the following strain: 
“What! I didna look at your dog? Is that what you’re 
sayin ? Losh, man, I couldna look for lauchin’. Sic a 
tail I never saw in a’ my born days afore. Gae awa hame, 
man, and shut the puir brute up till the hair grows. I 
wonder youre no ashamed to gang aboot wi’ him,” 


LIVER-COLOURED RETRIEVERS 


I DO not know that I have very much to say about these. 
They should in every respect, except colour, be counter- 
parts of the black breeds. They are very seldom seen so 
' good, however, either in coat or in shape. But for all that 
they are very excellent workers in the field, and excellent 
water dogs. They-are even more lively than the black 
Retrievers, and, I think, more easily excited. 
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THE NORFOLK RETRIEVER 


My readers have heard of a Norfolk Spaniel, but few, I 
dare say, know that there is supposed by some very good 
sportsmen to be a breed of Retriever common to the same 
county. For this dog there is no class at our shows, which 
is equivalent to saying he is not recognized by the Kennel 
Club. I never saw the dog myself, although I some day 
hope to make his acquaintance. I therefore cull the 
following description of the animal from &ritish Dogs, a 
book by my friend Hugh Dalziel. But I must premise 
that the description is by “ Saxon,’ a well-known writer on 
sporting subjects. . 

“The colour is more often brown than black, and the 
shade of brown rather light than dark—a sort of sandy 
brown, in fact.. Coat curly, of course, and the curls hardly 
so close and crisp as in the show Retriever of the present 
day, but inclined to be open and wolly. The coat is not 
long, however, and across the back there is often a saddle 
of straight short hair. In texture the coat is inclined to 
be coarse, and it almost invariably looks rusty and feels 
harsh to the touch. This, however, may in some measure 
be due to neglect. The head is heavy and wise-looking, 
the muzzle square and broad ; ears large and somewhat 
thickly covered with long curly hair. The limbs stout and 
strong, with large and well-webbed feet. The tail is 
usually docked like a Spaniel’s, but not so short. This 
seems to be quite a keeper’s custom, and probably origin- 


ated in the fact that, to an inexperienced eye, the tail of a_ 
puppy generally appears too long for the dog. However, » 


although docking the tail improves the appearance of the 


Spaniel, in my opinion it completely spoils the symmetry 
ofa Retriever. I remember once asking a Norfolk keeper's 
opinion of a very handsome flat-coated Retriever [| 
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had. After examining the dog carefully, the man said, 
‘Well, sir, he would be a rare, nice-looking dog if you only 
cut half a yard off his tail.’ I need hardly add that I did 
not act on the suggestion. 

“ When white appears on the chest it is more frequently 
in the form of a spot or patch, than a narrowstreak. They ~ 
are usually rather above than below the medium size, and 
are strong, compact dogs. As atrule, they are exceedingly 
intelligent and tractable, capable of being trained to almost 
anything, both in the way of tricks and with the gun. In 
temperament they are lively and cheerful, making excellent 
companions ; and it is very rarely that they are found 
sulky or vicious. When only half-trained they are apt to 

be headstrong and impetuous, and though naturally with a 
“ strong retrieving instinct, are often a little inclined to be 
hard-mouthed. This defect can be traced to two causes, 
It may be the result of injudicious breeding from hard- 
mouthed parents, or it may arise from careless or slovenly 
handling in their young days. However, when they are 
wanted almost exclusively for wild-fowl shooting, this 
failing is not of so much moment, for they will be princi- 
pally used for retrieving birds that have fallen in the water ; 
and as fowl are for the most part very tough birds, the 
rough grip as a dog seizes a duck will not cause much 
mischief, and while swimming the most inveterate ‘biter’ 
will seldom give his birds a second nip. For wild-fowl 
shooting they are admirable. Their resolute nature renders 
them most determined in hunting coots, moor-hens, and 
half-fowl as the gunners call many of the smaller members 
of the auas tribe, for which their too limited knowledge of 
natural history cannot supply a name. When accustomed 
to sea-shore shooting they will face a rough sea well, and 

they are strong swimmers, persevering, and not easily 
_ daunted in their search for a dead or wounded fowl.” 
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SETTERS eae 


Ir is a common thing 
for writers on dogs 
to refer to old pic- 


tures or engravings, 
in order to obtain 
information regard- 
ing the style of any 
breed of dog that — 
obtained in by-gone times. But such information is often 
very misleading, for the simple reason that the artist, 
although a good painter, may have known nothing at all 
about the points of dogs. Few even of the brethren of the 
brush of now-a-days could tell a Setter from a sheep-dog. 
For instance, the dog that stands for a Setter at page ~ 
ninety of Youatt’s book is a disgrace to the text; he 
resembles a Landseer Newfoundland, with bad legs and 
stern; he is stilty in fore-legs, and wears a Collie’s bead’) 
with a Spaniel’s ears. The sketches of Setters in my own 
Practical Kennel Guide are only fairly good; that in 
Idstone’s is little if any better; Webb, in his first edition 
of his book on Dogs: their Points and Peculiarities, — ‘ 
trusted to a photo, and the Setter he has been put off with — 
resembles a melancholy old woman with a dish-cloth round ; 
her chops. In the second edition he improved it by — 
adding Macdona’s “Ranger.” In Dalziel’s Brztesh Dogs — 
there are three Setter engravings. The head of the first — 
resembles that of the dog-fish, or some member of the — 
horrid sgualiide natural family; the second, an ‘Irish 


’ 
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ENGLISH SETTER, ‘‘HEATHER PERCY.” 
Property of Mr. RoperT CHAPMAN. 
See page 224. 


GORDON SETTER, ‘‘CHAMPION HEATHER GROUSE.” 
Property of Mr. R. CHAPMAN. 
eo page 228. 
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_ Setter, looks like an idiot ; and the third, a Gordon, like 
the Evil One in spectacles. In fact, as a rule, we are all 
sadly ill-used by our artists ; at the same time, it is only 
fair to my own special artist to say I think the plates in 

this volume will compare favourably with those in any 
other book on the dog. 

Sportsmen are divided in their opinions regarding the 
comparative merits of the Setter and Pointer. I myself 
like the former, not because I consider him much better 


SETTER. 


at work, but because he is wiser and more companionable, 
to say nothing of his extreme beauty. After a day’s 
shooting I can take my Setter in at the gate with me ; he 
may share my meal, and lie on my hearth-rug ; but the 
Pointer goes round the other way. There are Spratt’s 
_ biscuits and water in the stable for him, and a bed among 
% dog straw. 
 -Youatt says, “ The Setter is more active than the Pointer. 
He has greater spirit and strength. He will better stand 
continued hard work. He will generally take the water 
when necessary, and, retaining the character of the breed, 
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is more companionable and attached. He loves his master 
for himself, and not, like the Pointer, for the pleasure he 
shares with him. His somewhat inferior scent, however, 
makes him a little too apt to run into his game, and he 
occasionally has a will of his own. He requires good 
breaking amt plenty of work.’ 

I now describe the three breeds of this dog. 


THE ENGLISH: SEA-iigk 


General appearance. A longish-bodied dog, not high 
on the legs, about Collie size, with a long head and soft 
drooping ears, a face beaming with intelligence and affection, 
and a straight and long silky coat, and well feathered all 
over. | 

The head is, as I have said, a long one, with room for 
brains, but not so thick in skull as the Pointer’s. There is — 
a stop between the eyes, but not a deep one; the muzzle 
is long, the nasal sinuses well developed, and depressed in 
the centre, and the nose or nostrils are large and wide, and 
slightly raised, and the teeth level. The jaws are strong, 
hut there is neither squareness of muzzle or snipeyness. 
There should be no hanging flews, only just alittle flew at 
the angles of the mouth. ; 

The ears are lobe-shaped, low set on, moderate as to 
length, hanging closely to the head, and nicely feathered, — 
with straight silken hair. Ss 

The eyes are moderately large, without being prominent, — 
and beam with intelligence. They ought not to weep at — 
the corners. This latter would show too much Spaniel 7 
blood. The eyes vary in colour as the coat does. e 

The head is most difficult to describe in words, and, 


m . , £ ' 
— See ee a ee 
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- with the exception perhaps of George Earl, I have known 
no artist as yet capable of doing full justice to it. It is a 
study in itself for any animal painter. | | 

The neck is very elegant, and although well covered 
with muscle, is lean withal, with a slight arch, and well 
placed on the body. There should be no thro. iness. 

The shoulders are deep and sloping. 

The elbows are well let down, and the fore-arm and 
whole leg is straight and strong both as to muscle and bone. 

The feet, [ think, should be the cat-foot, not the spoon 
or hare-foot; but both have their advocates, so I shall 
leave it as I find it—an open question. The soles at all 
events should be thick and strong, and there should beno 
splay-footedness. 

The body is longish and well clad in muscle all along 
the backbone, which is slightly arched over the loin, and 
the latter should be firm and muscular. The whole 
body, in fact, is beautifully put together, and well coupled, 
showing great power of endurance, strength, and speed. 

The chest deep and moderately wide. 

The stifles very well bent. 

The thighs well developed, but not cloddy. 

The hocks well let down. | 

The stern long, and carried nicely ; when the animal, 
is at attention it should be about in a line with the back- 
bone, and it usually has a slight scimitar-like curve. 

The coat is abundant, but does not really seem so on 
account of the fineness of the hair. This ought to be soft, 
and silky, and long. It is also straight, though in some 
parts pretty wavy—in the ears, for example. It is longest 
on the ears, the breast, the breech, and the under surface 
of the chest, but more especially on the back of the fore- 
legs, and on the stern, from which it should depend ina 
comb-like fringe. 3 
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The Laverack Setters still hold sway in our country, and — 
they are undoubtedly the purest of the English breed. The 
Llewellyn Setter is a very handsome dog, and is very Salts 
allied to the Laverack. | 

The colours of the English Setter vary with the pUilere pt 
strains. 

The Featherston Castle breed is liver and white, so is 
the Newark Castle strain, which latter are often bedecked (?) — 
with top-knots. Lord Lovat owns, or did own, a black white 
and tan breed, and the Earl of Seafield a lemon and white. 
The Lort Setter is black and white and orange and white. — 
The Laverack Setters are liver and white, flints, or blue or 
lemon and white Beltons, or mottles. a 

Measurements. A good English Setter, standing 23 
inches at the shoulders, and weighing 45 pounds, would be 
somewhat as follows: Length from point of nose to tip 
of tail, 50 inches, length of tail itself being about 15 
inches ; girth of head, 16 inches ; length of head from occi- 
put to nose-tip, 9 inches ; girth of chest, 27 inches; girth — 
of loins, 21 inches. | 

The crouching attitude is considered best by good 
judges ; when a Setter stands persistently at. his game _ : 
it is supposed to show a remote cross with the Pointer. — 

The points of the English Setter, as described by : 
the Specialist Club and issued recently, are defined as sg 
follows :— | 


Head. Should be long and lean, with a well-defined stop. The skull oval | 
_ from ear to ear, showing plenty of brain room, and with a well-defined occi- y 
pital protuberance. The muzzle moderately deep and fairly square ; from the ‘ 
top to the point of the nose should be long, the nostrils wide, and the jaws of 
nearly equal length, flews not to be pendulous ; the colour of the nose should 
be black, or dark, or light liver, according to the colour of the coat. The eyes ~ 
should be bright, mild, and intelligent, and of a dark hazel colour—darker the 
better. The ears of moderate length, set on low, and hanging in neat folds. i” 
close to the cheek ; the tip should be velvety, the upper part clothed with fine. ‘ 
silky hair, 2 
Neck. Should be rather long, muscular, and Jean, slightly arched at the 
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crest, and clean cut where it joins the head ; towards the shoulder it should be 
larger and very muscular, not throaty, or any pendulosity below the throat, but 
elegant and bloodlike in appearance. 
Body. Should be of moderate length, with shoulders well set back, or ob- 
ony lique; back short and level ; loins wide, slightly arched, strong and muscular. 


# Chest, deep in the brisket, with good round widely- -sprung ribs, deep in the back 
a ribs, that is well ribbed up. 

Legs and Feet. Stifles well bent and ragged, thighs long from hip to hock. 
» The fore-arm big and very muscular, the elbow well set down. Pasterns short, 
. muscular, and straight. ‘The feet very close and compact, and well protected 

* by hair between the toes. 
ea Tail. The tail should be set on almost in a line with the back ; medium 
_ _ length, not curly or ropy, to be slightly curved or scimitar-shaped, but with no 
. tendency to turn upwards ; the flag or feather hanging in long pendant flakes. 
- The feather should not commence at the root, but slightly below and increase 


ce ee 


a! _ in length to the middle, then gradually taper off towards the end ; and the hair 
____ long, bright, soft and silky, wavy, but not curly. 
~~ Coat and Feathering. The coat from the back of the head in a line with 


the ears ought to be slightly wavy, long and silky, which should be the case 
with the coat generally ; the breeches and fore-legs nearly down to the feet 
, should be well feathered. 
J v Colour and Markings. The colour may be either black and white, lemon . 
- and white, liver and white, or tricolour, that is, black, white, and tan ; those 
without heavy patches of colour on the body, but flecked all over, preferred. 


Bi The English Setter illustrated in this book is “ Heather 
Percy,” the property of Mr. R. Chapman of Glenboig, and 
winner of over thirty First Prizes. 


THE GORDON, OR BLACK AND TAN SETTER 


As regards the Gordon Setter, Mr. F. A. Manning 
writes :— 

“ There seems to be little authentic information as to the 
origin of the Gordon Setter. Authorities, however, agree 
that originally the colour was black, white, and tan ; the 
opinion of the late Dr. Welsh (Stonehenge)—that he is a 
compound of Collie, Bloodhound, and English or Irish 
Setter, and that the foundation of the breed was derived 
from a mixture of these—is to a large extent borne out by 
the general character of the dog, as exhibited in the best 
specimens. Colonel Le Gendré Starkie, who has bred 
Gordon for forty years, and remembers them from the, 
Gordon Kennels, states that undoubtedly they possess 
Spaniel blood. The Stock-Keeper mentions a tale of a 
wonderful Collie belonging to a notorious poacher in the 
neighbourhood of the Gordon Kennels which has reason- 
able probability. This Collie (a bitch) was bought by the 
Duke for breeding purposes, and presumably crossed with 
either an English Setter or Spaniel. This may partly 
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Property of Mr. James Emery. 


See fage 228. 
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account for the origin. There does not seem to be direct 
- evidence as to how the Bloodhound blood came in. That 
it is found in the Gordon does not admit of a doubt. The 
whole of the evidence on the origin of the breed points’ 
to the fact that the breed was not established. by fixed 
design, but was the result of different crosses on the 
lines mentioned, until a new species was established. In- 
breeding has done the rest ; and now the Gordon is as 
distinct a breed as the English Setter or the Pointer. In 
the best bred Gordons we almost invariably find the lead- 
ing features of the Collie, the Bloodhound, and the Setter, 
perhaps in about equal proportions, giving what we call 
the type. ; 

» The following are the description and points of this 
beautiful breed of Setter, as issued by the Gordon Setter 
Club. : 

The head ot the Gordon is the most important part of 
the dog; it is much heavier than that of the Laverack, or 
English Setter, and the depth from the occiput to the lower 
angle of jaw is greater than in either of those breeds. The 
skull should be slightly rounded, broad at the top between 
the ears, and the occiput well developed. 

The forehead above the eyes should be well developed 
and defined, the stop nicely chiselled, the eyes lustrous and 
| ‘intelligent, full, not small or pig-like, giving an expression of 
intelligence which is of the first importance in the Gordon. 

The nose should be moderately long and broad across 
the top, giving room for the nerves of scent, in fact the 
opposite to snipeyness ; the nostrils, well distended, forming 
the widest part of the nose; the under-jaw should neither 
be under nor over-hung. Mr. Pearce’s “ Kent” had a very | 
heavy muzzle and under-jaw, with remarkably bright and 
penetrating eyes. In these points his likeness has been 
transmitted to his descendants in a remarkable degree. 
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The body of the Gordon is also heavier than that of the 
English Setter, but may be judged on the same lines ; the 
tail should be short and scimitar-like, the neck moderately 
long and strong, but not heavy, the feet inclined to be large 
and strong, with arched toes, and with hair between them to 
protect the feet. es 
_ The coat should be straight and slightly waved, not 
curly. The great beauty of the dog is his lovely colour ; 


prominence should therefore be given to it in judging. 


Formerly, without doubt, the prevailing colours were black, 


white, and tan. Of late there has been little white seen at 


shows ; the black should be a jet, not brown or rusty; the 


_tan should be a rich dark mahogany, not pencilled with. 


black ; the tan should be exhibited on the inside of the 
thighs, showing down front of stifle to the ground. The 
fore-legs should be pure tan, from the knees downwards. 
The muzzle should also be tan; the spots over the eyes 
and on the points of the shoulders should be well defined, 
not blurred ; blurring and diffusion over the belly and other 
parts are objectionable. 

A splendid intelligence, fine scenting power, and great 
endurance are the main characteristics of the Gordon, and 


a well-formed head is of the first importance if we are to. 


develop and maintain that intelligence which is the charm 
and usefulness of the dog. 
Our plates represent Mr. R. Chapman’s ‘Champion 


Heather Grouse,’ the winner of over 120 First Prizes, and . 


“Sir Hugo,” the property of Mr. James Emery, and winner 
of the First Prize at the Crystal Palace. 
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fae ROH -SETTER 


IT has been said of the Irish Setters that they are far 
more difficult to break than other Setters, but this should 
not be alleged against them as a whole, for many strains 
of them are quite the reverse; while on the other hand 
their willingness to work, and their ability to continue in 
the field, and stand any amount of wear and tear, make 
them great favourites with people who know them. They 
are hardy, wiry, willing workmen. 

General appearance. A well-feathered, blood-red Setter 
is of a lighter build and altogether more airy and graceful 
form than either the Gordon or English Setter. 

Head long and narrow, with a good development of the 
muzzle, including jaws, teeth, and nostrils. A short- 
headed, snipey Irish Setter. is an abomination. 

The ears should hang nicely, and be fine in leather and 
finely feathered. 

Nose and eyes brown, the latter very intelligent-looking 
and amiable. A sour expression is a great fault, and a 
bad temper ought to turn any Setter out of the ring. 

The neck is elegance itself. According to the Irish 
Red Setter Club, it should be moderately long, very 
muscular, but not too thick, slightly arched, free from all 
tendency to throatiness. 

The shoulders with a nice fore and aft rake in them. 

The chest deep, and not over wide; in fact the sides 
ought to be flat, but not lathy. 

In other points the dog resembles a nice, active, clean- 
cut English Setter, and the feet are even neater. 

The coat is very fine, and should glance and glitter like 
wild-fire. | 

The colour. There has been considerable dispute about 


f 
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this, but we in England like the dog to be all over a rich 
mahogany red, without any tinge of black on ears or back. 
As to white, a little blaze on the forehead, or a star on the 
chest, would not go against the dog if he were in other 
respects very good; but, after all, the less white the - 
better. 

I don’t think I shall ever forget my dear old “ Topsy.” 
Talk of activity ; there is nothing she could not do nor 
stand. She went sporting one day on her own account, 
and had one foot so torn in a trap that amputation of one 
toe was deemed necessary. You ought to have seen the 
patience and pluck she exhibited while undergoing the 
operation, or witnessed her day after day holding up the 
foot to be dressed. The leg was tied up close to her collar, 
but three legs were quite enough for “ Topsy’s” needs ; 
she could do everything with three as well as any other 
dog could with four. The temporary loss of one interfered — 
in no way with her speed nor her springing powers. _ 

Our Irish Red Setter plate depicts Mr. A. Victor Dyer’s 
“Champion Carrig Chief,” a very noted prize-winner at 
our best shows. 

His colour, his good shoulders, and his deep chest should 


be seen and admired. 


THE POINTER 


A GRAND and graceful dog is the well-bred Pointer of the 
present day. He cannot boast of such an ancient lineage 
as the Setter, but is a true sporting dog, and by many 
preferred to the Setter. 

Pointing at their game comes natural to this breed of 
the dog ; in other words, the habit is bred in him, and, just 
as you may sometimes sce the puppies of a-good working 
Collie collecting the hens in a group, by- way of practice, 
when only a few months old, so you will often find a 
Pointer puppy stand to his game the first time you take 
him into the field. 

_ There are three sizes found at dog shows—large, medium, 
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and small weight. The large dog should weigh over 
70 pounds, the bitch over 60 pounds; the medium dog | 
from 50 to 70 pounds, the bitch from 45 to 60 pounds ; the 
small dog should be under 50 pounds, and the bitch not 
over 45 pounds. , 

The head of the Pointer is a finer one than that of the ~~ 
Foxhound, but somewhat after the same style. It isa 
long head, especially from the eye to the nose, which should 
be broad and square in front. The lips are well developed, 
but only flewed at the corners. Between the eyes is a stop, 
and the forehead is well pronounced, but not too high, and 


depressed in the centre. is 

The skull must not be thick or broad, nor full in the 
temple. 

The eyes are bright and animated, and there is more My 
dignity of look and self-possession about a well-bred, well- 
trained Pointer than there is about the Setter. 3 

The ears should be moderately long, fine in leather, and 
set low, and lying nicely to the head. Co Wnt ale 

Nose. In the liver and white the nose is black ; in the © ; 
lemon and white a black nose would be looked upon as a 4 
creat fault. oe i 
- The neck is long, sloping well on to the shoulders, set 
nicely to the head, slightly arched, and free from all 
throatiness. | 

The shoulders deep, well clad in muscle, and with a 
good rake. | x 

The chest deep but not wide ; back ribs well devéloped ‘4 
and well sprung, to give room for the organs beneath 
them. ree . 

' The fore-legs straight and muscular. 

Pasterns well let down and tendony. a 
_ Feet cat-like and on a line with the leg, not turning out. — 

Some good dogs have the spoon-foot. aa 
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The body long and strong. 

Loins somewhat arched and splendidly formed, and as 
firm as a riding-saddle. : 

The thighs deep and strong for propulsion, and the 
stifles moderately bent; hips wide. Hocks straight; a 
_ cow-hocked Pointer would be no good in the field. 

The tail is broad at the base, and tapers to a fine point 
or sting. It is short rather than long. 

The colour. I confess to a liking for the lemon and’ 
white, for show purposes at all events; and, as a rule, I 
think you see more of what is called quality about Pointers 
of this colour; but I think the liver and white have more 
endurance. Colour, after all, is a mere secondary considera- 
tion, and I have known excellent workmen all colours, even 
jet black itself. 

The dog should be symmetrical and well built all-over, 
with the appearance of strength, endurance, and speed. 

Our plate represents “Sandford Bang,” the property ot 
Mr. R. Chapman of Glenboig, a great breeder of sporting 
dogs. This champion Pointer is a winner of overa hundred 
First Prizes. 


LEE COLLIE 


THE Collie dog is par excellence the dog of Scotland, and 
it may seem to some of my Northern readers like driving 
coals to Newcastle to describe the animal at length. Every 
child in the land o’ cakes knows a Collie, but it is not every 
-child—no, nor every grown-up person either—who can tell 
the good points or the bad points of this splendid breed of 
dog, or even give a general description of him. So that 

upon the whole I flatter myself this section will be read 
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with a good deal of interest and edification as well. Now, 
the price of good Collies at the present day is very high, 
and a market is nearly always to be found for them. The 
recognized type of Collie I will now endeavour to make 
plain to you. Just a word though, before I begin, about 
the derivation of the word “ Collie,” and likewise about the 
_ orthography of it. Some spell it “Colley” instead of “ Collie.” 
The latter is, in my opinion, the correct spelling, and the 
word is doubtless a corruption of the Gaelic “Cuilean,” | 
. signifying a puppy or little dog, and derived from “ Cu,’ a 
dog. (The Greek AKunos or Latin canzs is similar in sound 
as regards the first syllable.) If this then be really the 
proper derivation of the word, and there is every reason for 
believing it is, I think I am right in designating the rough- 
coated animal the A/zgh//and instead of the Scotch Collie. 
The smooth-coated dog, of which I shall presently have a 
word to say, although found in the Highlands, is a Lowland 
dog, with a Lowland coat and Lowland ways, and more at 
home among cattle than sheep. 

Now, in considering the points of the Highland Collie, 
we must keep all the while steadily in our mind’s eye the 
kind of work the animal has to perform, and the kind of 
weather to which he is oftentimes exposed. If we do so, 
we shall be surprised to find how admirably Nature has 
formed him to perform the one, and how carefully she has 
clad him to encounter the other. 

The head | begin with. The first thing that strikes. 
you, on looking at the face of a Highland Collie, is some- 


thing which causes you to say, or think, at all events, ““How 


wonderfully wise that dog looks.” Indeed, there is some- 
thing almost human about the amount of intelligence this — 
dog possesses. It is about Collies you most often hear the 
remark made, “ He is wiser than.a great many men.” 

The Collie’s skull has great room in it for brains. It is 
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broad between the ears, and it is moderately flat on the 
top. When talking of the breadth of the Collie’s skull, it 
must be remembered that it gains nothing in appearance 
in this respect from the set-on of the ears, as these last are 
| placed high. If you look at the head in profile you will 
find the skull is a high one; it. is more than an inch higher 
than the centre of the eye. The brow begins to rise from 
the muzzle about three-quarters of an inch beneath the 
inner canthus of the eye, and ascends gradually, so that 
there is no appearance of a beetle brow. The great breadth 
of the upper portion of the skull gives you the idea that 
the eyes are placed comparatively close together. They 
are not wide apart, but they are in nowise too close. 

The muzzle is long and tapering, without being snipey 
or too foxy. | 

The jaws should be level ; at all events there should ke 
very little pig-mouthedness. As to undershotting, such a 
thing is so rare that it is not worthy of more than mention, 
but if it did exist it would be a very great fault indeed. 
The lower chin of all Collies recedes from the fore part. It 
is a small one, and a neat one; but the end of the muzzle 
altogether is neat. If you have reasonably long fingers 
you ought to be able to encompass it with your hand. 

The eyes are bright in the extreme, and very intelligent 
in look. And as to colour, I like a dark eye—either brown 
or hazel—but sometimes find a yellow eye in a light- 
coloured dog. The eye is placed somewhat obliquely, and 
_ is neither unduly pronounced nor deeply sunk. 

Ears. These are small, and set high, and nicely carried. 
In fact the carriage is a great point. When the dog is at 
rest, Or scampering about, the ear is held well back, and 
then you should hardly be able to distinguish it at all, so 
well buried ‘is it in the frill and mane; but as soon as you 
speak sharply to the animal, and he strikes an attitude of 
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attention, the cars should stand at half-cock. They should 
not be wholly pricked, mind you ; the top part falls over. — 
“No dog,” I remark in my book Lades’ Dogs, “ depends 
more upon acuteness of hearing and a properly-shaped ear 
for the proper performance of his duty than does the High- 
land Collie. It is surely right that on the mountain-side 
the dog should be able, even on a stormy day, to distinguish 
between his master’s whistle and the far-off scream of the 
-curlew, or between the bleating of a lost lamb and the 
distant shriek of the bagpipe.” Some otherwise good dogs | 
have the ears perfectly pricked. ‘This is, in my opinion, 
approaching too closely to the type of the wild dog. The 
half-pricked ear is better for acoustic purposes, and the 
part that falls over prevents the rain from getting inside 
the ear; but there is another provision of Nature evidently 
intended to protect the inside ear—I refer to the hair that : | 
grows so abundantly from its inner surface. Some Collies 
carry their ears like a Fox Terrier or a Newfoundland, and 
have as much leather about them as would make a pair of 
slippers. When I see a dog like this in the show-ring I 
seldom look farther over him than his ears. Burns knew 
well the right carriage of the Collie ear, else he would not 
have said in his poem 7he Twa Dogs, while speaking | 
about the Newfoundland— 


“‘ His hair, his size, his mouth, his lugs, 
_ Showed he was nane o’ Scotland’s dogs.” 


a 
The Collie is greatly gifted as regards hearing and sight, y 
yet it must not be supposed that he has no scent ; on the ~ 4 
contrary, the nasal sinuses are highly developed, and no ~ 
doubt he makes good use of them on the hill. | | 

The dog’s teeth are sharp and strong, and he can use “ 
them too, when he likes; but among his flock he may use e 
his voice as much as he likes; but he should not bite. 


: 
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Size. The Highland Collie should be medium. I hate 
a large, lumbering dog, while, on the other hand, a very 
small one is only fit for a lady’s toy. A big dog will not 
stay so well ; he cannot do half the work’on the hill that a 
medium-sized dog will, and if he is overworked he will go 
all to pieces before he is five years of age. 

Shape. | am writing, at this moment, out of doors 
among my Collies and Newfoundlands. They are scamper- 
ing all round the paddock like a hairy hurricane, but not 
forgetting to come to me even more frequently than I wish 
for the much-desired caress. So I am, in a manner, sketch- 
ing from life. Yonder stands my black and tan bitch, who 
won the Agricultural’ Hall gold medal, some years ago 
now. She is a model in shape, and shows it well now, and 
it causes me to remark how faultless is the form ofa good 
Collie—well made all over ; no legginess, no lathiness, nice 
rotundity of chest and proper depth, but gracefully curved 
and tucked up beneath the loin. Even the abundance of 
- coat and feather does not hide the charming proportions of 
a Collie. | 

The neck is longish and somewhat arched, but is so 
buried in feather that you must satisfy yourself as to the 
truth of this more by touch than sight. This length of 
neck enables the dog to put his nose well to the ground 
for purposes of scent, and to stretch the neck well out 
when running. 

The shoulders are strong and. powerful in muscle, 
moderately deep, and placed obliquely. 

The chest is deep and rounded, the back ribs being 

short, which gives the graceful upward curve towards the 
portion of the body under the loins. 
The loins strong and slightly arched, and from the top 
of the hip-bones there is a slight fall towards the set-on of 
the tail. 
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The back is long, and strong, and supple—not. unlike, 


on 


in general appearance, that of the Newfoundland. 

The fore-legs are straight, and strong, and hard. oe 

The elbow is well let down, and carried close to the 
body. A’ dog out at the elbows would not suit for hill 
work. : 

The feet are of fair size, the toes well knuckled up, and 
the soles strong and well padded. A Collie with bad feet 
is soon knocked out of time. ; 

The stifles should be moderated well bent. 

The hind-legs are straight, without any approach toa | 
cow-hock. The thighs well clad in muscle, and wide 
across. | 

The tail of the Highland Collie is moderately long and 
well flagged, yet not with the enormous bush or brush of 
a Landseer Newfoundland. It is somewhat peculiar in 
carriage. It should sweep downwards two-thirds of its 
length, and then in a beautiful curve backwards for the re- 
maining third. When the dog is excited or showing off a 
bit before one of his confréres, it is carried gaily, hung out 
like a flag, indeed ; but it should never be swirled over 
his hurdies like that of a Pomeranian. I quite agree with 
our national bard in his description of the Collie except 
as regards the carriage of the tail. Says our bardie in his 
Twa Dogs— 

“He was a gash and faithfw’ tyke 

“As ever lap a sheugh or dyke, 
His honest, sonsie, baws’nt face 
Aye gat him frien’s in ilka place ; 
His breast was white, his towsie back 
Weel clad wi’ coat 0’ glossy black ; 


His gawcie tail, wi’ upward curl, 
Hung o’er his hurdies wi’ a swirl.” 


The coat. This is one of the most essential points 


about a Collie. It is evidently intended as a complete | 
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protection against rain or snow, or the coldest winds that’ 
ever blew. ‘The face is covered with short, soft, but abun- 
dant hair. Long hair would get over his eyes and prevent 
him from seeing aright. At the occiput and under the 
chin the hair suddenly elongates, in fact the coat proper: 
commences. This is massed upon the shoulder, forming 
what fanciers call the mane or tippet; the frill is that por- 
tion of it which covers the chest. The feather is long and 
abundant all over the body. The fore-legs are feathered 
all the way down to the feet, and the breech is protected 
with quite a mass of feather. ‘The tail is likewise well 
flagged. The texture of the coat is worthy of note. In 
fact there are, properly speaking, two coats, one close to 
the skin, short, and warm, and woolly; and over this 
another long and much harder, though by no means par- 
taking of the pinwire texture of the Skye or Scotch Terrier. 
The hind-legs, from the hocks downwards, are bare. This 
arrangement is found handy, I dare say, among the heather. 
Now let us see how this “ Hielan’ dress” of his protects the 
Collie. It has been a fine dry day, we shall say, and Collie 
has been very busy indeed among the sheep—feathering 
here and feathering there to keep them well together ; a . 
strong breeze of wind has been blowing, but whether going 
against it or quite the reverse he has not felt it, which he 
would have done, however, had not both breast and breech 
been well clad. Now people often catch cold through the 
back, just between the shoulders, although, strange to say, 
hardly any one thinks of wearing a chest protector there ; 
but Nature has not been so forgetful of Collie—a dog is 
just as liable to chest complaint as a human being—so the 
mane protects this most vulnerable portion of the chest. 
And now Collie’s day’s work is over, he has shared his 
frugal meal with his master, and laid himself down to snatch 


a few hours’ well-earned rest. The bare hind-legs are 
Q 
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tucked well under him, the nose is stowed away. above 
them, and the great brush of a tail is laid like a counter- 
pane, or the end of a plaid, over all. He cannot catch:cold, 
and even if it should come on to rain it cannot wet him 
through ; when he awakes he will shake himself, and a run 
will soon set his blood in happy motion once again. A 
soft, thin coat, without the woolly lining, indicates the cross 


> 


‘¢ CHARLEMAGNE,’ PROPERTY OF MR. J. BISSELL, 


with the Gordon Setter, probably. the worst cross that 
could be. 

Colour. There are two colours that I like, namely, the 
tricolour and the red, and I prefer the first in a working 
dog for reasons I shall presently state. The tricolour is 
black, tan, and white. A white blaze in the face, and 
white ring round the neck, look nice. What is the perfect 


/ 


tint of tan? Well, it is a “ght golden tan, almost the | 


colour of a new riding-saddle, zo¢ a rich mahogany Gordon 
Setter tan. 


I like the black tan and white best in a working dog. 


A: Collie of this colour is more easily seen on the hill; it is 
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~warmer than a light-coloured coat ; and, strange as it may 


“el 


WT 


appear, the sheep stand more in awe of a dark dog than 
they do of a light. 

But whatever markings your Collie may have, let them 
be artistically put on. There are many good iron-grey 


ones. 


Annexed is the standard of points for the Collie as drawn 


up by the Collie Club. 


Head. The skull of the Collie should be quite flat and rather broad, with 
fine tapering muzzle of fair length and mouth the least bit overshot, the eyes 
widely apart, almond shaped and obliquely set in the head ; the skin of the 
head tightly drawn, with no folds at the corners of the mouth ; the ears as 
small as possible, semi-erect when surprised or listening, at other times thrown 
back and buried in the ruff. 

- Neck. The neck should be leng, arched and muscular, the shoulders also 
long, sloping and fine at the withers ; the chest to be deep and narrow in front, 
but of fair breadth behind the shoulders. 

_ Back. The back to be short and level, with the loin rather long, somewhat 
arched and powerful. Brush long ‘‘ wi’ upward swirl” at the end, and normally 


\ 


carried low. 
Legs. The fore-legs should be perfectly straight with a fair amount of flat 


' bone, the pasterns rather long, springy, and slightly lighter of bone than the 


rest of the leg ; the foot with toes well arched and compact soles very thick. ’ 
Hind-quarters. ‘The hind-quarters, drooping slightly, should be very long 


' from the hip-bones to the hocksy which should be neither turned inwards nor 


outwards, with stifles well bent. The hip-bones should be wide and rather 


ragged. 


» Coat. The coat, except on legs and head, should be as abundant as pos- 


sible; the outer coat straight, hard and rather stiff, the under coat furry and 


so dense that it would be difficult to find the skin. The ruff and frill especially 


‘should be very full. ‘There should be but little feather on the fore-legs, and 


none below the hocks on the hind-legs. 
Colour. Immaterial. 
Symmetry. The dog should be a fair length on the leg, and his movements 


a wiry and graceful ; he should not be too small ; height of dogs from 22 to 24 


inches, bitches from 20 to 22 inches. 
The Greyhound type is very objectionable, as there is no brain room in the 


skull, and with this there is to be found a fatuous expression, and a long 


_ powerful jaw. The Setter type is also to be avoided, with a pendulous ear, 
full soft eye, heavily-feathered legs, and straight short flag. The smooth 


Collie only differs from the rough in its coat, which should be hard, dense, and 
quite smooth. 


Our illustrations include “Great Gun,” a rough-coated, 
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pure-bred Collie, the property of Messrs. Rae and Parsons 


of Newmarket, and “Ormskirk Memoir,” the property of» 


Mr. T. H. Stretch. “Great Gun” is a very large and beauti- 
ful sable and white Collie, with immense mane and frill, 
a grandly shaped head, and excellent ears. His list of First 
Prizes at the best shows under the best judges would fill 
more space than can be spared. 

Mr. Stretch’s “Ormskirk Memoir” is by “ Ormskirk 
Chriss,’ out of “ Ormskirk Prima Donna,’ and was bred by 
the owner. She has won Firsts and Cups at Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Dublin, Cruft’s Collie Club, Cardiff, and Man- 
chester, in addition to the Championship at Manchester. 
She has also won the 50-guinea Challenge Cup at Liverpool, 
and the 25-guinea Breeders’ Challenge Cup at Birmingham, 


Manchester, and Ayr. 


THE OLD ENGLISH BOB-TAILED SHEEP-DOG 


W's 
eras 


Tus is a shaggy-coated, hard-haired, hard-headed, — 


rough-and-right sort of a dog without much of a tail, 
very often to be seen accompanying the drovers of the 


southern counties. I have seen some of them, not pretty 
only, but particularly beautiful, and seemingly possessed — 


of a high degree of intelligence. I dare say if they were 


as much admired as the Highland Collie they would be-. 


come refined in their manners, but refinement isn’t a stron 
) ‘ 


point with the Bob-tailed Sheep-dog, any more than it is 


~ with his master. 


The colour is usually black and tan, or steel-grey. I~ 


like the latter very much ; I don’t know why, but it strikes 


me as being a hardier colour. 
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Mr. W. G. Weager gives the following concise description 
of the Old English Sheep-dog :— 

“Colour, any shade of blue, blue merle, or grizzle, with 
white on face or legs for relief. Head big and square; 
eyes small and dark, in very light-coloured dogs wall or 
marble. Square in body and as large as possible; high 
and heavy hind-quarters, body sloping to the front ; densely 
coated all over with a broken, harsh, wavy coat ; ears small 
and neatly set on side of head.” 

Our illustration is “Sir Hereward,” a blue and white 

Bob-tailed Sheep-dog. He was sired by the famous “ Sir 
Cavendish,’ the dam being “ Dame Esther,’ and was bred 
by Dr. G. C. Edwardes-Ker. 
_ “Sir Hereward” is a clever worker of sheep and cattle, 
and as a sire may be judged by such noted dogs as “ Sir 
Tatlon,” “Sir Coventry,” “ Dame Rachel,” “ Sir Peveril,” &c. 
As far back as 1891 he won the Silver Cup at the Crystal 
Palace, where he has since won other First Prizes, as well 
as at the shows of the Kennel Club, at Cruft’s, Bristol, and 
Gloucester, and the Championship at the Collie Club’s 
Show. Naturally, therefore, he has won golden opinions 
from competent critics of the Old English Bob-tailed 
_Sheep-dog. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND 


THE Newfoundland is one of the largest and most 
beautiful dogs we have, while, at the same time, the 
great amount of sagacity he possesses, and his extreme — 


fidelity and affection, render him one of the best com- 


panions that a man could possibly possess. It is very 
much to be regretted that this fine breed of dog should be 
so very rare. There are, at the present day, hardly as. 
many good specimens in England as there are letters in the 


alphabet, and those who have the luck to possess a valu- — 


able Newfoundland may indeed be proud of their property, _ Ss 


for only to know the dog is to love him. “ These animals,” 
says M‘Gregor, in his Hzstorical and Descriptive Sketches 
of British America, ‘are faithful, good-natured, and friendly. 
They will suffer no one.to injure either their master or 
his property, however extreme be the danger. They only 
want the faculty.of speech to make their good wishes 


understood.” Many of my readers doubtless remember the — 


numerous fond allusions made to the Newfoundland dog 
“ Bronte,” in that inimitable and delicious production, Ze 
Noctes Ambrosiane. “Bronte” was no imaginary dog, Pro-. 
fessor: Wilson having really possessed such an animal, and 
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it is sad to know that the noble fellow met his death 
by poison. The dog is alluded to in the following 
extract :— | } 

“(Dog barks) Shepherd loguitur— Heavens! I could 
hae thocht that was Bronte.’ 

“ North—‘No bark like his, James, now belongs to the 
world of sound.’ 

“ Shepherd—‘ Purple black was he all over, like the 
raven’s wing, strength and sagacity emboldened his bound- 
ing beauty, but a fierceness lay deep down within the quiet 
lustre o’ his een that. tauld ye, had he been angered, he 
could hae torn in pieces a lion.’ 

“ North. Not a child of three years old and upwards in 
the neighbourhood that had not hung by his mane, played 
with his paws, and been affectionately worried by him on 
the flowery greensward.’” 

Burns, of course, is referring to our friend the Newfound- 
land in the following lines from his poem of The Tza 
Dogs :-— 


‘The first ’ll name, they ca’d him Cesar, 
Was keepit for his honour’s pleasure ; 
His hair, his size, his mouth, his lugs, 
Show’d he was nane 0’ Scotland’s dogs ; 
But whalpit some place far abroad, 
Whaur sailors gang to fish for cod.” 


Then how beautifully the poet sums up the character of 
this great honest dog, and how truthfully :— 


“But though he was o’ high degree, 
The fient a pride, nae pride had he, — 
But wad hae spent an hour caressin’ 
Ev’n wi’ a tinkler-gipsy’s messin. 
At kirk or market, mill or smiddie, 
Nae tawted tyke, though e’er sae duddie, 
But he wad stan’t as glad to see him, 
And stroan’t on stanes an’ hillocks wi’ him.” 


In general appearance the true Newfoundland is a very 
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large jet-black dog, with a long straight coat and bushy 
tail, and a face extremely expressive, and eyes that beam 
with intelligence. 

The head of this breed of dog is very large and massive. 
It is broad and flat on the top between the ears, and it rises 
high over the line of the muzzle, but looked at in profile it 
should not be a domed head, neither is it altogether plain 
on the brow, as there is a slight depression in the mesial 
line. The brow is broad all over, and even between the 
eyes there is a good deal of breadth. ‘The muscles beneath 
the eyes are strongly developed. This adds to the size 
and girth of the head, and gives the dog great power of 
jaw. The nostrils are well developed and expanding, 
and the whole of the nasal apparatus shows much power 
of scent. 

What is wanted in the head, then, is a good brain-box, 
sight, hearing, and scent, with a powerful jaw, good level 
teeth, and strength of muscular issue. 

The muzzle is deep, broad, almost square at the end, 
and moderately long. The lips are not tight, but there 
should be no depth of hanging flew, the upper lips 
hanging slightly over the under, and the whole hiding 
a mouth of teeth of extraordinary strength and powerful 
jaws. | 

The eyes are rather small, moderately well set in the 
head, and of a deep dark hazel colour, or golden-like 
yellow. 

The ears should be small, placed high, and when the 
animal is at attention, carried well forward; the lower half 
is like the whole of the face, covered with short, soft hair, 
but the upper portion of the ear is well coated. Many- 
otherwise good dogs are spoiled in appearance by having 
enormously large ears. Ears of this class could not well be 
managed by a dog while swimming in broken water in the 
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sea, or even in a pond. A large protuberant eye would 
also militate against the animal while in the water. 

The body is the next part to engage our attention ; it 
should be everywhere, from stem to stern, a combination of 
strength and agility. The neck is of moderate length, a 
short one bcing a great fault; it broadens towards the 
body, on which it is very nicely poised. The neck is 
also exceedingly thick, and should feel firm and hard 
under the grasp. The backbone is long and strong. 

The chest is ample, and both deep and wide. IT like 
to see well-rounded ribs in a Newfoundland, for if he be 
flat-sided it is very evident he will lack staying power. 
The chest should also be well ribbed up, although the after 
ribs are generally short. 

The loins should be particularly firm and strong. A 
weak-loined Newfoundland is no use to battle with the 
waves. 

The legs should be very straight, and the elbows ona 
line with the backbone. The fore limbs should possess 
immense strength and muscularity, and the thighs should 
also be well clad in muscle, to give propelling power, while 
the stifles are slightly bent. 

The feet should be as large as possible, without being 
splay, and having good, strong, well-padded soles under 
them. White feet, however, would go against a Newfound- 
land in the show ring, and so would a white tip to the 
tail. The black should be a rich, deep raven colour. 
Many good dogs have, however, a brownish or bronze-like 
hue all over them. I would not let this tell very much 
against a dog that I happened to be judging ; at the same 
time I am bound to say I do not like it. 

Coat and feather. As I have already stated, the face 
and a portion of the ears are covered with short, soft’ hair. 
This short hair is also the proper covering for the front 


fi 
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part of the legs, both fore and hind ; but everywhere else 
on the dog’s body the coat is very massive indeed. It 
lengthens out after you pass the occiput—it covers the 
neck all round—it is lumped upon the shoulders, forming 
an immense mane—it is hardly so long on the back and 
loins, but is very massive on the thighs, and the breech 
is extremely well feathered, and so, too, is the front of the 
chest. The feathering goes down the after part of all the 


legs as far as the toes, and forms a splendid fringe on the’ 


fore ones. The tail is also flagged. In texture the coat is 
very like that of the Scotch Collie, inclining to hard, but 
soft and warm next the skin. 

The tail should be long and strong, and carried well 
down. It ought to have no kink of any kind at the end 
of it. 

The colour is black all over, except a star of white on 
the chest, which you hardly ever see a dog of this breed 
without. 

Size. [From 27 inches at the shoulder and upwards, 
I would not care for a dog less than this, and I like 
them very much larger, always provided that I can get 
symmetry along with size ; but a lathy or leggy Newfound- 


4 


land is an abomination. I have bred Newfoundlands for 


a good many years, and owned the champion, “ Theodore 


Nero,” who is dead and gone. For ten years he hardly 


ever left my side, by night or by day, and a more true . 


and faithful friend it is impossible ever again to have in 
this world. baer 


THE LANDSEER NEWFOUNDLAND. 


To distinguish the black and white from the true New- 
foundland, and out of compliment to the great painter 


who was so fond of this breed, I, some years ago, gave it - 
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the name of Landseer, and By this title the dog is now 
generally known. 

The Landseer differs from the black Newfoundland in 
several minor points, but chiefly in colour. He is the same 
large, strong, compact, noble-headed, and grandly-feathered 
dog as the other, but his coat is white with black markings 
or patchings. These should be prettily and artistically 
placed, the principal portion of the dog being white. 


_ Ticked legs are not liked. In size the Landseer should 


be, if anything, larger than the black. He is apt to be 
leggy, however, if too big, or cow-hocked, which is a great 
fault. 

The coat, like that af the true Newfoundland, ought to 
be perfectly straight or wavy, but not curly, a fault to be 
found with too many Landseers. A soft silky coat shows 
a Setter cross. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND.! 


“Of all our domestic pets the Newfoundland dog is, 
perhaps, the greatest favourite, and his well-known sagacity 
and grand appearance, combined with his extreme fidelity 


and gentleness, no doubt contribute much towards his 


popularity, and greatly add to the esteem with which 


- every child is taught to regard him. Introduced for the 


first time into this country during the last decade of the 


last century, the Newfoundlander (for so he was then 
called) has completely taken our affections by storm ; and 
poets and painters, Byron and Landseer, vie with each 
_ other in singing his praises and in depicting his beauties. 
_ But owing to the eagerness of the public to become possessed 


of specimens of so magnificent a breed, suitable mates 
were frequently not procured, and, in the words of a well- 
known writer, ‘the usual fate of other fine dogs has attended 


1 Communicated to the Keunel Review bya well-known writer. 
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this generous race amongst us ; they are too often degraded 
and degenerated by inferior crosses, which, with so noble 
an animal, should be avoided by every possible means.’ 
We still possess some very fine specimens of the breed 
preserved to us for the most part by no accident, but by 


the care of our fanciers and the inducements of our dog | 


shows. It would seem that in the earlier years of this 
century the colour of the Newfoundlander was considered 
a matter of no importance, excepting by sportsmen, who 
preferred, for obvious reasons, those of a darker and less 
conspicuous colour, Red, brown, bronze, brown and white, 
red and white, and black and white dogs were continually 
being landed on the long quays at Poole, then the chief 
seat of the Newfoundlander trade, and it was very rarely, 
until selection and careful breeding had become common 
in this country, that so regularly marked a dog was seen 
as that represented by Landseer as ‘A Member of the 
Royal Humane Society.’ Black with white toes, collar, and 
tip to the tail, was a common marking ; and, indeed, we 
have it on record that occasionally yellow specimens of the 
breed of undoubted purity were landed. Too much stress, 
we think, cannot be laid on the diverse colours of the pure 
Newfoundlander, more especially when we remember that 
the efforts made a few years ago to exclude from the 
classes for Newfoundlands any but black dogs, nearly ex- 
tinguished the pure breed, and would probably quite have 
done so had it not been for the laudable action of the 
Kennel Club in providing classes for Newfoundlands 
‘other than black.’ Very recently, too, there has been an 


attempt made in certain quarters to call other than black , 


Newfoundlands, Landseer! Newfoundlands, which, if suc- 


cessful, would have the effect of for ever excluding brown 


or bronze dogs from the prize list,and would thus probably — | 


' The author does not hold with all this gentleman’s views. 
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~do as much mischief in its day as was done by the equally 

injudicious efforts to exclude all but black dogs from the 
open classes at our shows. Indeed, it would seem doubtful 
whether we are doing wisely in separating the black from 
the other than black classes at our shows at all ; and truly, 
when we remember that encouragement was formerly 
given to black Newfoundlands mainly on account of their 
colour being more serviceable to sportsmen, by whom the 
breed was first introduced, our action in still giving en- 
couragement to this particular colour must appear un- 
intelligible, seeing that we have attained our earliest object, 
and are now possessed of an almost perfect race of wavy- 
coated Newfoundland Retrievers. 

“In making a few remarks, then, on the chief points of 
the Newfoundlander, we may at once say he is to be met 
with in almost every shade of colour, and the fancier is_ 
never to be misled by it, since the characteristics of the 
breed are, apart from colour, as unmistakable as they 
are difficult of description. In general appearance the 
pure Newfoundland is not properly massive and heavy, 
though such are occasionally to be seen ; he is more usually 
of an active though strong build, and varies in height from 
25 to 32 inches at the shoulder. Some writers have averred 
that these dogs are generally misshapen and awkward in 
appearance, but we must strongly protest against any such 
doctrines, since, as in the case of all other breeds, sym- 
metrical proportions, a good shoulder, and good legs and 
feet, are very much to be valued, and are certainly taken 
into consideration by the most popular judges of the 
| present day. As regards the head, it has been well said 
that the head of a Newfoundland dog should resemble as 
closely as possible that of the lion. The same feline and 
demure expression should be there, together with the same 
shortness of jaw and squareness- of skull, whilst any | 


at 
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appearance of sourness or ill-temper is especially to be 
guarded against. The ear should be very small, covered 
with short hair, and the eye, of a brown colour, should be 
very full, presenting nothing that would be likely to retain 
the water. But perhaps the most distinctive quality in dogs 
of this breed is the coat. Hard and coarse in texture, it 
should never be susceptible of the polish sometimes to be 
‘seen on the coats of other show-dogs, nor should it be in 
the least degree wavy, curly, or even broken. A hard 


straight coat is of much importance, since one shake will | 


free it from the water, or at all events leave it tolerably 
dry. The length of coat varies much on different parts of 
the body, and on drawing a hair from the neck of a well- 
known imported prize-winner we found it was from five to 
six inches long, whilst on the ear it was little more than 
half-an-inch in length. Under the long outer coat, too, 
there is a short undergrowth, commonly of a- bronze colour 
in the case of black dogs. The tail is usually carried well 
up and is very often remarkably short, so much so that 
within the past two or three years a dog with part of his 
tail cut off was able to carry off many prizes before this 
curtailment, which caused his disqualification, was detected. 

“ Boodles, Esq.,’ whose portrait is given, was bred by 
Dr, Jackson, of Bolton le Sands, but was acquired by 
Mrs. Crossfield, of Kirkby Lonsdale, when only seven 
weeks old. He has won numerous First Prizes, and would 


have been styled “ Champion ” ere this, but for a modifica- . 


tion of the Kennel Club rules. He is a dog of typical ; 


character, with good body, immense bone, perfect head, 


with small ears, and good dark eye. Many of his pups 


are successful show-dogs, as might be expected, seeing 


that he is by “Champion Courtier” out of “ Baroness,” 
| 


ST. BERNARDS 


WRITERS generally describe two 


varieties of St. Bernards—the 
rough-coated and the smooth. 

These are not distinct breeds, 
however, for you often find 
smooth coats in a litter of 
rough St. Bernards. 
Nevertheless, there are 
different classes for them 
at all shows of any 
consequence. 

I shall not take up 
space nor time in at- 
tempting to curry favour 
with my readers for this 
majestic animal—he is 

well fitted to do this for himselt. 

_ In general appearance the St. Bernard is an extremely 
_ large and powerful fellow, with a beautiful head and speak- 
; ing countenance, in which sagacity is blended with nobility, 

and a body of great symmetry, combining, one might say, 
‘the agility of the Newfoundland with the strength of the 
British Mastiff. 3 

The head is a truly great one, and a grand one. It is 
not altogether unlike that of the Newfoundland, but is 
higher in the skull, and the occipital protuberance is more 
fully developed. The crown is large, round and raised. 

The muzzle is plentifully developed, very broad, and 

squarely cut off at the end. 

The lips are more pendulous than those of the New- 
foundland, 
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The eyes are of fair size, and extremely mild and 
benevolent in expression, and the lower eyelids droop 
considerably, showing the red haw, this appearance being 
characteristic of the breed. 

The ears are about the size of those of the Mastiff, and 
carried like his close to the cheek. 

The neck is long, and thick, and strong, and there is 
generally more or less throatiness. 

In the body we want great strength, combined with 
symmetry.’ The chest must be capacious, with a very 
powerful loin, and wide, well-muscled thighs. 

The legs must be straight and of extraordinary strength, 
with plenty of bone and muscle. 

The feet should be large. A small foot is a fault, as it 
prevents the animal from walking well among snow. 

Dew-claws are common in the St. Bernard, and are 

always cut off in the puppy, as some judges are apt to 
suspect a cross with the Newfoundland when they find 
them. There is a great difference of opinion regarding 
these among judges and breeders. I myself like to see 
them in St. Bernards. I think they add to the massive 
appearance of the. feet without detracting from. their _ 
utility. Some men would not care to own a St. Bernard | 
who wanted these appendages. 
Im size the St. Bernard is a perfect giant among dogs. 
He ought to be both as tail and as heavy as the Mastiff. 
We find them on the show bench from 29 to 33 inches high 
at the shoulder, and from 130 to 170 lbs. weight. “Sir 
Bedivere,” when he left this country for America, was 
344 inches in height at the shoulders, and he weighed 
over 200 lbs. Mr. Shillcock’s “Lord Bute” was 36 
inches in height, when little over two years, and weighed 
220 lbs. | 

The coat of the rough St. Bernard is similar in length 
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ST. BERNARD, ‘‘CHAMPION LADY MIGNON.” 
Property of Mrs. JAGGER. 
See page 255. 
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DALMATIAN, ‘‘CHAMPION COMING STILL.” ~ 2p Ae 
Property of Mr. E. T. PARKER. 
See page 258. 
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and disposition to that of the Newfoundland. In the 
smooth variety it is smooth and quite thick. 

The colour and markings. Ked and white, or orange 
and white, or brindle, with white on the chest and legs, a 
white collar, and white blaze up the face. 

The rough-coated St. Bernard bitch, “ Lady Mignon,” 
which we illustrate, is owned by Mr. Samuel Jagger of 
Honley near Huddersfield. 

This beautiful bitch, known as the lovely “Lady 
Mignon,” was the sensation of the show bench. She 
was purchased by Mr. Jagger from Mr. Green, and won 
the following prizes in one year.- Bath, three First Prizes 
and Silver Medal for best in show; St. Bernard Club 
Show, First and Challenge Cup (these when under twelve 
months old); York Royal Show, First, Medal for best 
bitch, and Medal for best dog or bitch ; Doncaster, First, | 
and Gold Medal; Bristol, First Winners’ class, First open, 
First brace, Medal for best bitch, Medal for best dog or 
bitch, and Reserve for best in whole show; Darlington, 
First, and Medal; Meltham, two Firsts ; Penistone, First ; 
Barnsley, First, and Special for best in show ; Holmfirth, 
First; Middleton, First ; Kirkburton, First, and Special 
for best in show; Halifax, First, and Special; Birkenhead, 
two Firsts, Special for best bitch, and Special for best dog 
or bitch in Winners’ classes ; Altrincham, First ; Burnley, 
First and Special ; Nottingham, three Firsts, three Specials, 
and Special for best in show; Birmingham National Dog 
Show, two Firsts, Specials, and Championship Prize; 
Bolton, First Prize and two Medals ; Cruft’s Great Show, 
London, First and Special; Manchester, two Firsts ; 
Halifax, First and Special; Leeds, First and Special for 
best bitch in show. ‘Total, fifty-four First Prizes, Specials 
and Championship, Birmingham, in one year, and also won 


when “ Lady Mignon” was under two years old. 
R 


/ 
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This beautiful bitch is a lovely orange, with perfect | 
white markings and dense face shadings. She is con- 
sidered a faultless St. Bernard, and her magnificent head 
isa study. Since being exhibited at Leeds, “ Lady Mignon ” 
has been withdrawn from the show bench. — 


PEDIGREE OF LADY MIGNON. 
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Breeder of Lady Mignon, Mr. W. H. Kirkham. 
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THE DALMATIAN 


THIS dog goes by a great many different names. In 
some parts of England he is called the plum-pudding dog, 
but generally he goes simply under the title of the Coach 
Dog. It is, doubtless, wrong to call him a Danish dog. 
In many of his points he pretty closely resembles a large 
Bull Terrier, but in head he is more like the Pointer. His 
love for horses and carriages is proverbial, but I think this ~ 
trait in his character has been introduced from his being 
so long kept attached to a gentleman’s stables, that he was’ — 
first chosen for a Coach Dog from his showy appearance and 
his capability of doing a good day’s run without being tired. 

He is not now so fashionable as he was in the days of yore, . 
but I think he might be utilized asa pretty and companion- 
able dog for the bicyclist. He is supposed not to be so. 
affectionate nor so wise as the generality of dogs are, yet] 
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GREAT DANE, ‘‘COUNT FRITZ.” 
Property of Mr. R. LEADBETTER. 
See page 268. 


MASTIFF, ‘‘CHAMPION COOMBE BARONESS.” Pies, 
Property of Mr. W. N. Hiccs7~——~— 
See page 263. ° 
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believe him to be a most faithful fellow, although certainly 
not very lavish in his display of tender-heartedness, like 
the Scottish Collie, for instance. 

The Dalmatian will follow anywhere that you can take 
a horse, and, being possessed of excellent sight and scent, 
he will never lose himself. . . 

Idstone mentions a dog that used to be exhibited at 
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Holborn Amphitheatre. “The dog,” he says, “is of the 


Coach Dog breed and colour, and his antics, which rank 


him as the very Grimaldi of dogs; are full of the most 
genuine fun and sparkle. He appears ‘a fellow of infinite 
humour, and burlesques the feats of the Red Setter and 
the two Poodles with a gusto and gravity which must be 
seen to be appreciated.” 

This proves, at all events, that the Dalmatian is not so 
destitute of cleverness as some people who know very little - 
about the breed would try to make us imagine. 
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Mr. Edward T. Parker, whose “ Coming. Still” we 


illustrate, writes: “ The Dalmatian has been the friend’ of 
man from time immemorial, and in addition to being 
used for field sports, he has frequently appeared in 
many prominent parts on the stage, he being trained to 
perform pretty tricks, which accounts for his appearance 
in troupes of performing dogs at circuses, theatres, and 
booths.” 

As a sporting dog, a well-bred one will compare with 
any of our recognized field dogs for scent, and as an 
appendage for the carriage he has no equal. 

The well-known champion “Coming Still” has been 
awarded no less than thirty-five First Prizes, twenty-six 
Cups and Championships, and has the reputation of being 
the finest specimen of a Dalmatian in the world. 

The Dalmatian Club gives the following standard points 


of 
THE PERFECT DALMATIAN. 


The Dalmatian in many particulars much resembles the : Pointer, more 
especially in size, build, and outline, though the markings peculiar to this 
breed are a very important feature and very highly valued. 

1. In General. Appearance the Dalmatian should represent a strong, 
muscular, and active dog, symmetrical in outline and free from coarseness and 
lumber, capable of great endurance, combined with a fair amount of speed. __ 

2. The Head should be of fair length, the skull flat, rather broad between 
- the ears, and moderately well defined at the temples, z.c. exhibiting a moderate 
amount of stop and knot in one straight line from the nose to the occiput 
bone, as required in a Bull Terrier, It should be entirely free from wrinkle. 

3. The Muzzle should be long and powerful; the lips clean, fitting the 
jaws moderately close. 

4. The Eyes should be set moderately well apart, and of medium size, 
round, bright, and sparkling, with an intelligent expression, their colour 
greatly depending on the markings of the dog. In the black spotted variety 
the eyes should be dark (black or dark brown); in the liver spotted variety 
they should be light (yellow or light brown). 

5. The Rim round the Eye in the black spotted variety should be black, in’ 
the liver spotted variety brown—never flesh-coloured in either. 

6. The Ears should be set on rather high, of moderate size, rather wide at 
the base and gradually tapering to a rounded point. They should ‘be carried 
close to the head, be thin and fine in texture, and always spotted, the more 
profusely the better, : 
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7. The Nose in the black spotted variety should always be black, in the 
liver spotted variety always brown. | 

8. Neck and Shoulders. The neck should be fairly long, nicely arched, 
light and tapering, and entirely free from throatiness. The shoulders should 
be moderately oblique, clean and muscular, denoting speed. 

9. Body, Chest, Back, and Loins. The chest should not be too wide, but 
very deep and capacious, ribs moderately well sprung, never rounded like 
barrel hoops (which would indicate want of speed), the back powerful, loins 
strong, muscular, and slightly arched. 

10. Legs and Feet, of great importance. The fore-legs should be perfectly 
straight, strong, and heavy in bone, elbows close to the body, fore-feet round, 
compact, with well-arched toes (cat-footed), and round, tough elastic pads. 
In the hind-legs the muscles should be clean, though well defined, the hocks 
well let down. 

11. Nails, in the black spotted variety, black and white, in the liver spotted 
variety, brown and white. 

12. The Tail shouid not be too long, strong at the insertion and gradually 
tapering towards the end, free from coarseness. It should not be inserted too 
low down, but carried with a slight curve upwards, and never curled. It should 
be spotted, the more profusely the better. 

13. The Coat should be short, hard, dense, and fine, sleek and glossy in 
appearance, but neither woolly nor silky. ; 
’ 14. Colour and Markings. These are most important points. The ground 
colour in both varieties should be pure white, very decided, and not inter- 
mixed. The colour of the spots in the black spotted variety should be black, 
the deeper and richer the black the better; in the liver spotted variety they 
should be brown. ‘The spots should nct intermingle, but be as round and 
well defined as possible, the more distinct the better ;.in size they should be 
from that of a sixpence toa florin. The spots on head, face, ears, legs, fay 
and extremities to be smaller than those on the body. 

15. Size. Dogs, 55 lbs. ; bitches, 50 lbs. 


Mr. Hugo Droesse, a great authority on the breed, tells us 
that, “As regards colour, I have always been in favour of 
breeding the two varieties apart, that is black to black, 
and liver to liver spotted. In breeding black to a liver- 
coloured one, the chances are that the puppies are nearly 
always black spotted, very seldom liver-coloured. There 
is, however, one point which has always struck me, when 
breeding a black to a liver, that the puppies were most 
brilliant in colour, the black of a deep rich jet black. 
Consequently, if your bitch should be poor in colour, that 
is, the spots either blue or greyish, an experiment with a_ 
sire of the opposite colour might lead to the very thing 
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in colour and markings that is desired—a deep self 
colour. : 

“One more point, however, I should like to mention. 
There are many Dalmatians, both black and liver, with the 
addition of ‘tan’ markings, generally found on face, chest, 
and hind-quarters. As they are not desirable, it is best to 
get a sire without this addition, for they are sure to be 
transferred to all the puppies. Tan markings greatly 
detract from the appearance of a black-spotted dog for 
instance, but they are fot so noticeable in a liver-coloured 
one. | 

“Dalmatian puppies are always born ‘pure white, at 
least that is how they should be. The clearer and whiter 
they are, when first born, the better they will be. - There 
should not be a single mark or spot on them. About the 
tenth or eleventh day a dark ridge is seen on the belly, 
and the spots will begin to gradually come out, first round 
the neck and ears, then along the back, until, at about the 
sixteenth day, all the spots are fairly out all over the body, 
with exception of the tail, which in many cases often 
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remains pure white up to the age of three months, In. 


fact many Dalmatians do not get all their spots on the 
tail until they are fully twelve months old.” | 
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BRITISH MASTIFF 


WHAT is the origin of 
the British Mastiff? Is 
the Bull-dog the father 
of the Mastiff, or is the 
Mastiff the parent of the Bull? or, as some writers incline 
to believe, was the original beast a something between these 
two, possessing some points and proper ties of each? “If 
this last were the case,” says Vero Shaw, “by selecting 
suitable specimens to breed from they had it in their 
power to produce a large-framed, loud-voiced dog, specially 
adapted for the guardianship of dwellings” (? the Mastiff), 
“ora smaller animal suitable in every degree for baiting 
bulls, a use to which the larger variety could hardly be put, 
on account of his great size.” 

I hope many of my readers have a pretty good idea of 
the ceneral appearance of this grand animal, and that they 
- would not let pass as Mastiffs the ten terrible ban-dogs. it 
was my good or evil fortune to see the other day... I was 
told that a gentleman in my neighbourhood, a Mr. T——, 
had gone wrong, and that on a certain day all his splendid 
kennel of Mastiffs was to be put to the hammer. I thought 

I could not do better than. run over the evening before 
-and have a look at them. The Berkshire folks assured 
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me that they were the grandest specimens ever seen. 
‘Mr. T—— lived in a fine old tree-shaded mansion sur- 
rounded by high walls. I could make no one hear at the 
front gate, so went away round the wall to the back 
entrance. It was partly ajar, and I entered and found 


myself—among the Mastiffs. They were all chained to ~ 


barrels, in two lines facing the pathway I had to traverse 
in my passage to the back door. Bigger, more gaunt, and 


fierce, and hungry-looking than big wolves, with bloodshot — 


eyes, badly-carried ears. I’m not usually timid among 


dogs, but how I ever got to the back door, and how I ever 


got back again, is more than I can tell to this day. 
Among those tearing brutes I must have looked like 
Daniel in the lions’ den. These dogs, then, had all the 
bad properties of Mastiffs, bar size alone. They were 
eravel-coloured, lank and lathy, long-headed, cow-hocked, 
and rough-hided,; badly-tempered beasts. 

My contemporary, Dalziel, is one of the few—very few— 
men who write sensibly on this breed ofdog. © In his 
British Dogs he says: ‘In ‘general’ appearance the 
Mastiff is noble and dignified ; his strength is shown in his 
immense bone, large, square, and well-knit frame, whilst 
the majesty of his carriage, his noble head, and the mag- 
nanimous expression of his countenance bespeak conscious- 


ness of power, governed by a noble and courageous nature. - 


There are Mastiffs with sinister and scowling faces, 
exhibiting the ferocity of the coward and bully, but these 
will rarely be found to possess the grandeur of form that 
distinguishes the breed, and are often’ cross-bred, But 
instances of a surly and dangerous disposition will show 
itself in otherwise good’ and pure dogs, and when it does 
they become a positive danger even to their owners, and a 
terror and nuisance to the neighbourhood in which they 


may be kept ; but the natural disposition is gentle, with an 
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intuitive desire to afford protection, so that a well-trained 
Mastiff is at once the best of companions—not given to 
quarrel, solicitous of notice from those he serves—and 
proves with his intelligence and high mettle the best of 
guards for person or property. These good qualities 
characterize the modern ‘Mastiff, and show the power of 
man in taming down the fierce nature of the fighting dogs 
of Britain; for in this, as in outward form, it is impossible 
to doubt he has been greatly modified and improved since 
the time he was kept mainly in order to display his 
prowess in the bull-ring and bear-garden.” 

_ It is a mistake to keep the Mastiff on a chain. It serves 
to make him morose and bad-tempered, and, if a young 
dog, it tends to decrease his muscle and give him a bad 
coat and cow-hocks. 

‘The head of the Mastiff should be very large and 
massive, and majestic-looking ; and if the forehead, which 
should be broad and flat, be somewhat wrinkled, it 
improves the appearance of it. Cheeks prominent. The 
stop should extend up the face to a considerable length. 
The muzzle must be broad likewise, and square, and not 
too long. A fiddle-headed: Mastiff is an abomination not 
to be tolerated in a decent ring. There is a fair amount of 
_ flew, but nothing superfluous. 

The teeth, in my opinion, should be level, though in 
many very noble specimens the jaws are undershot. 

The eyes are prettiest if hazel, and not light in colour. 
They should not show the haw, as in the Bloodhound. 
They are of medium size, mild, and intelligent-looking, and 
_ not sunk in the skull. Between the eyes there is a stop— 
distinct enough, yet not deep. 

i The ears should be smallish, fine in leather, and 
_ hanging nicely to the cheeks—neither too far forward nor 
too far back. 
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The neck is strong and powerful, clean, and quite: free 
from throatiness. “inh 

The body should be strong and powerful, and moderately 
lone. 

The chest deep and broad. 

The loins broad and powerful, with a good flank, not a 
weak, tucked-up one. 

The legs should be muscular and straight, full of timber. 
A crooked leg or a cow-hock should be sufficient to turn 
a Mastiff out of the ring. When dew-claws appear in 
puppies they are always cut off, for, though some judges 


might tolerate them, others would look upon them with 


suspicion. 

Feet small, compact, and close. 
The tail is a very long ‘and very strong one, and well 
set on. | 

The shoulders and thighs should show great strength 
of muscle. 

Coat should be fine and close. 

The colour. ‘This isa minor matter. Some splendid 
brindles are. shown, but the most popular colour is the 
fawn with black points—that is, the muzzle, and mask, and 


ears should be black or dark. The fawn ought to be a ~ 


pure stone grey, and not inclined to reddish-yellow. 
Size, from 29 to 32 inches at the shoulder, and the dog 
in show condition should’ weigh well for his inches, from | 
120 to 170 pounds, | 
The following is the description of the Mastiff given UY 
the Old English Mastiff Club :— 


1 


Mai 
General Character and Symmetry. Large, massive, powerful, symmetrical 
and well-knit frame. A combination of grandeur and good-nature, courage, 


and docility. 
General Description of Head. In general outline, giving a square appear- 


ance when viewed from any point. Breadth greatly to be desired, and should © 


be in ratio to length of the whole head and face as 2 to 3. 
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General Description of Body. Massive, broad, deep, long, powerfully 
built on legs wide apart and squarely set. Muscles sharply defined. Size a 
great desideratum, if combined with quality. Height and substance important 
if both points are proportionately combined. 

Skull. Broad between the ears, forehead flat, but wrinkled when attention 
is excited. Brows (superciliary ridges) slightly raised. Muscles of the tem- 


' ples and cheeks (temporal masseter) well developed. Arch across the skull 


of a rounded, flattened curve, with a depression up the centre of the forehead 
from the medium line bétween the eyes, to half-way up the sagittal suture. 
Face or Muzzle. Short, broad under the eyes, and keeping nearly parallel 
in width to the end of the nose ; truncated, z. ¢. blunt and cut off square, thus 
forming a right angle with the upper line of the face, of great depth from the 
point of the nose to under-jaw, Under-jaw broad to the end; canine 
teeth healthy, powerful, and wide apart ; incisors level, or the lower projecting 


beyond the upper, but never sufficiently so as to become visible when the 


mouth is closed. Nose broad, with widely spreading nostrils when viewed 
from the front ; flat (not pointed nor turned up) in profile. Lips diverging at 


obtuse angles with the septum, and slightly pendulous, so as to show a square 
_ profile. Length of muzzle to whole head and face as 1 to 3. Circumference 


of muzzle (measured midway between the eyes and nose) to that of the head 


_ (measured before the ears) as 3 to 5. 


Ears. Small, thin to the touch, wide apart, set on at the highest points of 
the sides of the skull, so as to continue the outline across the summit, and 
lying flat and close to the cheeks when in repose. 

. Eyes. Small, wide apart, divided by at least the space of two eyes. The 
stop between the eyes well marked, but not too abrupt. Colour, hazel-brown, 
the darker the better, showing no haw. 

Chest and Ribs. Neck-——Slightly arched, moderately long, very muscular, 
and measuring in circumference about one or two inches less than the skull 


_ before the ears. Chest—Wide, deep, and welllet down between the-fore-legs. 


Ribs arched and well-rounded. False ribs deep and well set back to the 
hips. Girth should be one-third more than the height at the shoulder. 
Shoulder and Arm—Slightly sloping, heavy and muscular. 

Fore-legs and Feet. Legs straight, strong, and set wide apart; bones very 
large. Elbows square. Pasterns upright. Feet large and round. ‘Toes well 

arched up. Nails black.: . 

Back, Loins, and Flanks. Back and loins wide and muscular; flat and 
very wide ina bitch, slightly arched in a dog. Great depth of flanks. 

Hind-legs and Feet. Hind-quarters broad, wid'é and muscular, with well- 
developed second thighs, hocks bent, wide apart, and quite squarely set 
when standing or walking. Feet round. 

Tail. Put on high up, and reaching to the hocks, or a little below them, 
wide at its roots, and tapering to the end, hanging straight in repose, but 
forming a curve, with the end pointing upwards, but not over the back, when 
the dog is excited. 

Coat: Colour.—Coat short and close-lying, but not too fine over the 
shoulders, neck, and back. Colour, apricot or silver-fawn, or dark fawn- 
brindle. In any case, muzzle, ears, and nose should be black, with black 
round the orbits, and extended upwards between them. 
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“Coombe Baroness,’ whose portrait we give elsewhere, 

is the property of Mr. Higgs, and was bred by Mr. Mark 

Beaufoy. Her prize list is very long, and includes the 

Old English Mastiff Club’s 50-guinea Challenge Cup (four 

times), and the Championship Prize at the Crystal Palace, 

&c., &c. 


THE GREAT DANE 


OF late years these canine athletes have rapidly grown. in 
favour with the British public. Their enormous size—some _ 
of them measuring fully 34} inches and weighing 180 Ibs. 
—and grand appearance have made them conspicuous of 
late at the larger shows, where entries of thirty to fifty are 
now of common occurrence. } 
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The Great Dane Club, founded in April, 1883, under the 
auspices of Messrs. Frank Adcock, R. Leigh Pemberton, and 
Gambier Bolton, has done good work in bringing them into 


notice, and, by drawing up a standard of points with great 
care, has now fixed the true type. 


Annexed is the Standard of Points adopted by the Great 
Dane Club: Pa 


STANDARD OF POINTS. 


1. General Appearance. The Great Dane is not so heavy or massive as the 
Mastiff, nor should he too nearly approach the Greyhound in type. Remarkable 
in size and very muscular, strongly though elegantly built, movements easy 
and graceful ; head and neck carried high; the tail carried horizontally with the 
back, or slightly upwards, with a slight curl at the extremity, The minimum 
height and weight of dogs should be 30 inches and 120 lbs. ; of bitches 
28 inches and 100 lbs. Anything below this should be debarred from 


competition, 


2. Head. Long, the frontal bones of the forehead very slightly raised, and 
very little indentation between the eyes. Skull not too broad. Muzzle broad 
and strong, and blunt at the point. Cheek muscles well’ developed. Nose 
large, bridge well arched. Lips in front perpendicularly blunted, not hanging 
too much over the sides, though with well-defined folds at the angle of the 
mouth, The lower jaw slightly projecting--about a sixteenth of an inch. 
Eyes small, round, with sharp expression and deeply set. Ears very small, 
and Greyhound-like in carriage when uncropped ; they are, however, usually 
cropped. 

3. Neck. Rather long, very strong and muscular, well arched, without 
dewlap or loose skin about the throat. The junction of head and neck strongly 


- pronounced. 


4. Chest. Not too broad, and very deep in brisket. 

5. Back. Not too long or short; loins arched and falling in a beautiful line 
to the insertion of the tail. | 

6. Tail. Reaching to the hock, strong at the root, and ending fine with a 
slight curve. When excited it becomes more curved, but in no case should it 
curve over the back. 

7. Belly. Well drawn up. 

§. Fore-quarters. Shoulders set sloping ; elbows well under, neither turned 


_upwards nor outwards. Leg, fore-arm muscuiar and with great development 


of bone, the whole leg strong and quite straight. 

g. Hind-quarters. Muscular thighs, and second thigh long and strong, 
as in the Greyhound, and hocks well let down and turning neither in 
nor out. | 

10. Feet. Large and round, neither turned inwards nor outwards. Toes 
well arched and closed. Nails, very strong and curved. 

It. Hair. Very short, hard and dense, and not much longer on the under- 
part of the tail. 


‘ 
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Colour and Markings. The recognized colours are the various shades of 


grey (commonly termed ‘‘ blue”), red, black, or pure white, or white with . 


patches of the before-mentioned colours. These colours are sometimes ac¢com- 
panied with markings of a darker tint about the eyes and muzzle, and with a 
line of the same tint (called a ‘‘trace ’’) along the course of the spine. The 
above ground colours also appear in the brindles, and are also the ground 
colours of the mottled specimens. In the whole-coloured specimens the china 
or wall eye but rarely appears, and the nose more or less approaches black, 
according to the prevailing tint of the dog, and the eyes yay in colour also. 

The mottled specimens have irregular patches or ‘‘ clouds ” upon the above- 
named ground colours, in some instances the clouds or markings being of two 
or more tints. With the mottled specimens the wall or china eye-is not un- 
common, and the nose is often parti-coloured or wholly flesh-coloured. 

The whole-coloured reddish-yellow, with black muzzle and ears, is the colour 
least cared for, as indicative of the Mastiff cross. 

Faults. Too heavy ahead, too highly-arched frontal bone, and deep ‘‘stop”’ 
or indentation between the eyes ; large ears and hanging flat to the face ; short 
“neck ; full dewlap ; too narrow or too broad a chest: sunken or hollow or quite 
straight back; bent fore-legs; over-bent fetlocks; twisted feet; spreading toes; 


too heavy and much bent, or too highly-carried tail, or with a brush under- — 
neath ; weak hind-quarters and a general want of muscle. an oo iy 


Mr. R. D. Martin contributed the following notes from 
Herr E. Von Otto Kreckwitz’s work, Dze Deutsche e Dogge, 
to the Dog Owners Annual :— 

Of all our numerous canine races there is none so dis- 
tinguished for its imposing size and beauty as the Great 


Dane, of which we have good reason to be proud. Power — 
and elegance are united in him in the most wonderful com- _ 
bination. His proud carriage, his high stature, the fine pro- 


portion of his limbs, his bright eye, the gloss of his coat, 
his graceful movements, the harmony of the whole body, his 
intelligence no less remarkable than his fidelity, all these 


contribute to make him one of the most perfect of animals, 


Without possessing the ferocity of the Bull-dog, he is full of | 
life, and in defending his master never lacks courage, com- 
bined with strength and activity. Nature formed him with 
her utmost care. ; 


His strong and beautiful curved neck proudly supports 


a finely-chiselled head with eyes full of fire, and ears erect, 
denoting vigilance. His graceful body, deep but not heey 
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BULLDOG, ‘‘DON SALANO.” 
Property of Mr. W. H. Foro. 
See ALC 273 
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BULL BOG.. EXODUS. 
Property of Mr, G. G. Top. 
See page 273 
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chest, and muscular legs, all indices of speed ; his coat, | 
smooth and shiny, reveal all the beauties of his magnificent 
frame and muscular vigour. We know nothing about his 
descent, nor the age of his-race. He no doubt owes his 


_ origin to the efforts that were made in refining the Boar- 


hound, by crossing him with the Greyhound, which two 
races, after the “lex Alimanorum,” were kept in Germany 


under the names of “veltrus leporalis” and “ canis porcari- 


tius.” In old engravings of the middle ages we already 
find a species which has exactly the form of the Great 
Dane of our days; these dogs were highly appreciated by 
the nobility of that time, and were the constant companions 
of their noble masters. We cite the dogs of the Emperor 


_ Weuzel, the Emperor Charles the Fifth, and of Duke Ulric 


of Wurtemberg. 
There are three varieties of the Great Dane; the self- 


coloured dog, the brindle dog, and the spotted dog, or 


harlequin. This difference of colours (which we are sorry 


to say England has neglected till now) ought to be strictly 


observed, but there is no difference admissible as to size, 


coat, and forms. The self-coloured dog, it is true, betrays, 
sometimes, by a finer coat, and a less heavy and pointed 


head, his origin from the great Greyhound to which he is 


said to owe his colour. Some breeders, however, are of 


opinion that the yellow dog and the black dog descended 
from the brindle variety, by the disappearance or the 
development of the dark streaks, and that the blue dog 


descends from the pure-bred yellow dog by crossing him 


with the black dog, which seems to be confirmed by the fact 
that yellow and black puppies have been found in litters of 


brindle bitches. The origin of the spotted dog has not 


been sufficiently explained, and we must, therefore, con- 
sider as original his colour, as well as that of the brindle 


a dog. Some breeders believe that the spotted dog owes the 
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wall eyes and spotted nose to Albino-blovel, and that the 
spotted dog is the result of crossing albinos with the white 
dog covered with large black spots, which is the colour of 
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HARLEQUIN GREAT DANE—‘‘ EARL OF WARWICK.” 
PROPERTY OF MR, O. EDMUNDS. 


many hunting dogs in old engravings. It would be difficult 
to say which of these three varieties occupies the first rank, _ 
Some people prefer a bright blue dog, or a deep black one; 
others maintain that a dog of the colour of a Bengal tiger 
is the most beautiful, or give the preference to the peculiar 
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appearance of the white dog spotted with black. This isa: 
matter of taste, and surely each variety has its own particular 
beauties. 

Amongst our illustrations is Mr. Robert Leadbetter’s 
“Count Fritz,’ who has won First Prizes at the Agri- 
cultural Hall, Preston, Guildford, and Portsmouth. 


THE ENGLISH BULL-DOG 


TALKING about this ancient breed of dog, Stonehenge 
says: “The Bull-dog is indisputably of British origin, and 
has never been permanently introduced into any other. In 
brute courage and unyielding tenacity of purpose he stands 
unrivalled among quadrupeds .... I believe that every 
_- breed of dog possessed of very high courage owes it to a 
cross with the Bull-dog. He is not only the most cour- 
ageous dog, but the most courageous animal in the world.” 
Although a most ferocious and forbidding-looking dog, I 
believe there is not a better-hearted animal appears on our 
show benches. He is kindly and affectionate, and obedient 
‘to his master, and grateful for favours, but when aroused 
to action by ill-treatment, he is—well, what the British 
nation would be when thoroughly aroused. 
STANDARD DESCRIPTION OF A PPRFECTLY FORMED 
BULL-DOG 


The following description of the Pure-bred Old English Bull-dog has been 
compiled and adapted by the Bull-dog Club, as the correct standard type of 
excellence in the breed, after carefully comparing all obtainable opinions, 

In forming a judgment on any specimen of the breed, the general appear- 
ance—which is the first impression the dog makes as a whole on the eye of the | 
judge—should be first considered. 

Secondly should be noticed its size, shape, and make, or rather its propor- 
tions in the relation they bear to each other. _ No point should be so much in 
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excess of the others as to destroy the general symmetry, or make the dog 


appear deformed, or interfere with its powers of motion, &c. Thirdly, his 
style, carriage, gait, temper, and his several points should be considered 
separately in detail, as follows, due allowance being made for the bitch, which 
is not so grand or so well developed as the dog :— : 

1. The general appearance of the Bull-dog is that of a smooth-coated, 
thick-set dog, rather low in stature, but broad, powerful, and compact. Its 
head strikingly massive, and large proportion to the!dog’s size. Its face 
extremely short. Its muzzle very broad, blunt, and inclined upwards. Its 
body short and weli-knit ; the limbs stout and muscular. Its hind-quarters 
very high and strong, but rather lightly made in comparison with its heavily- 
made fore-parts. The dog conveys an impression of determination, strength, 
and activity, similar to that suggested by the appearance of a thick-set Ayrshire 
or Highland bull. 

2. The skull should be very large—the larger the better—and in circumfer- 
ence should measure (round in front of the ears) at least the height of the dog 
at the shoulder. Viewed from the front, it should appear very high from the 
corner of the lower jaw to the apex of the skull) and also very broad and 
square. The cheeks should be well rounded, and extend sideways beyond the 
eyes. Viewed at the side, the head should appear very high, and very short 
from its back to the point of the nose. ; 

The forehead should be flat, neither prominent, rounded, nor overhanging 
the face; and the skin upon it and about the head very loose, hanging in 
large wrinkles. 


3. The temples or frontal bones should-be very prominent, broad, square, — 


and high, causing a deep and wide groove between the eyes. This indenta- 
tion is termed the ‘‘ stop,” and should be both broad and deep, and extend up 
the middle of the forehead, dividing the head vertically, being traceable at the 
top of the skull. . 

4. The eyes, seen from the front, should be situated low down in the skull, 
as far from the ears as possible. Their corners should be in a straight line at 
right angles with the stop, and quite in front with the head. They should be 
wide apart as possible, provided their outer corners are within the outline of 
the cheeks. They should be quite round in shape, of moderate size, neither 
sunken nor prominent, and in colour should be very dark, almost if not quite 
black, showing no white when looking directly forwards. 

5. The ears should be set high on the head—z. e. the front inner edge of 
each ear should (as viewed from the front) join the outline of the skull at the 


top corner of such outline, so as to place them as wide apart, and as high and ~ 


as far from the eyes as possible. In size they should be small and thin. The 
shape termed ‘‘ rose ear’’ is the most correct. The ‘‘ rose ear” folds inwards 


at its back, the upper or front edge curving over outwards and backwards, 


showing part of the inside of the burr. 


6. The face,measured from the front of the cheekbone to the nose, should © 


be as short as possible, and its skin should be deeply and closely wrinkled. 
The muzzle should be short, broad, turned upwards, and very deep from the 


corner of the eye to the corner of the mouth. ae 


The nose should be large, broad, and black, its top should be déeply set 
back, almost between ‘the eyes. ‘The distance from the inner corner of the 
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eye (or from the centre of the stop between the eyes) to the extreme tip of the 
nose should not exceed the length from the tip of the nose to the edge of the 
under-lip. 

The nostrils should be large, wide, and black, with a well-defined straight 
line between them. 

7. The flews, called the ‘‘chop,” should be thick, broad, pendent, and 
very deep, hanging completely over the lower jaw at the sides (not in front). 
They should join the under-lip in front, and quite cover the cou which 
should not be seen when the mouth is closed. 

8. The jaw should be broad, massive, and square, the canine teeth, or 
tusks, wide apart. The lower jaw should project considerably in front of the 
upper, and turn up. It should be broad and square, and have the six small 
front teeth between the canines in an even row. 

The teeth should be large and strong. 

9g. The neck should be moderate in length (rather short than long), very 
thick, deep, and strong. It should be well arched at the back, with much 
loose, thick, and wrinkled skin about the throat, forming a double dewlap on 
each side from the lower jaw to the chest. 

The chest should be very wide laterally, round, prominent, and deep, 
- making the dog appear very broad and short-legged in front. 

10. The shoulders should be broad, slanting, and deep, very powerful and 
muscular, 

11. The brisket should be capacious, round, and very deep from the top of 
the shoulders to its lowest part where it joins the chest, and be well let down 
between the fore-legs. It should be large in diameter, and round behind the 
fore-legs (not flat-sided, the ribs being well rounded). The body should be 
well ribbed up behind, with the belly tucked up, and not pendulous. 

12. The back should be short and strong, very broad at the shoulder, and 
comparatively narrow at the loins. There should be a slight fall in the back 
close behind the shoulders (itstowest part), whence the spine should rise to the 
loins (the top of which should be higher than the top of the shoulder), thence 
curving again more suddenly to the tail, forming an arch—a distinctive 
characteristic of the breed—termed ‘‘ roach-back,” or more correctly ‘‘ wheel- 
back.” 

13. The tail, termed the ‘‘ stern,” should be set on low, jut out rather 
straight, and then turn downwards, the end pointing horizontally. It should 
be quite round in its whole length, smooth, and devoid of fringe or coarse hair. 
It should be moderate in length—rather short than long—thick at the root, 
and tapering quickly to a fine point. It should have a downward carriage (not 
having a decided upward curve at the end, or being screwed or deformed), 
and the dog should, from its shape, not be able to raise it over its back. 

14. The fore-legs should be very stout and strong, set wide apart, thick, 
muscular, and straight, with well-developed calves, presenting a rather bowed 
outline, but the bones of the legs should be large and straight, not bandy or 
curved. ‘They should be rather short in proportion to the hind-legs, but not 
so short as to make the back appear long, or detract from the dog’s activity, 
and so cripple him. 

The elbows should be low, and stand well away from the ribs. 

The ankles, or pasterns, should be short, straight, and strong. 
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The fore-feet should be straight, and turn very slightly outivabth of medium 
size, and moderately round. 

The toes compact and thick, being well split up, making the knuckles’ 
prominent and high. . 

15. The hind-legs should be large and muscular,and longer in proportion 
than the fore-legs, so as to elevate the loins. 

The hocks should be slightly bent and well let down, so as to be long and © 
muscular from the loins to the point of the hock, 

The lower part of the leg should be short, straight, and strong. 

The stifles should be round, and turn slightly outwards away from the 
body. The hocks are thereby made to approach each other, and the hind-feet to 
turn outwards. ‘The latter, like the fore-feet, should be round and compact, 
with the toes well split up, and the knuckles prominent. 

From his formation, the dog has a peculiar, heavy, and constrained gait, 
appearing to walk with quick steps on the tips of his toes, his hind-feet not 
being lifted high, but appearing to skim the ground, and running with the » 4 
right shoulder rather advanced, similar to the manner of a horse in cantering. 

16. The most desirable size for the Bull-dog is about 50 Ibs. / 

17. The coat should be fine in texture, short, close, and smooth (hard only 
from its shortness and closeness, not wiry). - 

Its colour should be whole or smut—that is, a whole colour with a black a 
mask or muzzle. The colour should be brilliant and pure of its sort. The - 


colours in their order of merit, if bright and pure, are, first, whole colours and 4 
smuts—viz., brindles, reds, white, with their varieties, as whole fawns, — ] 
fallows, &c. ; second, pied and mixed colours. - a 


The following hints from the EHzglish Jlustrated 
Magazine will be found useful. 

“ As I have said, Bull-dogs have peculiarities, but are not 
savage, stupid, or treacherous. Their greatest peculiarity 
is their excitability, and ignorant handling might produce 
effects as serious as natural ferocity in the dog. They are 
full of character, and only require to be reasonably treated 
for their best qualities to be apparent. “Some few individual 
dogs have a violent dislike for horses, and have been known 
to attack them savagely without apparent reason, This 
can always be traced to injudicious treatment in early life. 
Dogs subject to this vice should never be kept by an 
amateur, or serious mischief will result. There is no au- 
thenticated instance of a Bull-dog ever having attacked a — 
man unprovoked ; indeed, such an act is utterly foreign to 
the dog’s nature. Some Bull-dogs cannot bear being — 
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driven in a cart (those who dislike horses are always much 
excited by it), but as a rule confine themselves to barking 
aimlessly, and are quiet and good directly they are out of 
the objectionable conveyance. They have various other 
peculiarities, all of no importance, except the dislike of 
horses, and that is confined toa few individuals ; neverthe- 
less, it is undeniably a grave fault, and steps are being 
taken to eradicate it. It is not too much to say that ina 
few years it will be unknown. Probably it is a survival of 
the use to which they were originally put, and will soon 
die out. Let those who fear and dislike dogs, and Bull- 
dogs in particular, avoid them if they please, but let them 
not prejudice other people against them, nor interfere with 
the enjoyment of those who like to have dogs about them, 
by propagating stories, for the truth of which they cannot 
vouch, and by talking at random against animals of which » 
they are bound to confess they know nothing. In fine, the 
unprejudiced inquirer cannot fail to discover that as a true 
and faithful companion, a quiet, well-conducted, and withal 
reliable guardian, few dogs can be found to equal a good 
thorough-bred Bull-dog.” 

Our plates include Mr. W. H. Ford’s Bull-dog, “ Don 
Salano,” who was bred by Mr. J. S. Pybus Sellon, by 


“Don Pedro” out of “Lady Disdain.” He has won 


seventeen Firsts and Specials. We also give Mr. G. G. 
Tod’s “Exodus,” a red and white bitch bred by Mr. H. 
Towsley of Maidstone. “Exodus” is of famous pedigree, 
and winner of numerous Firsts and Specials. 
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THE FOX TERRIER 


I USED to class all terriers together “as vermin killers” ; 
yes, vermin killers. Well, “vermin killers to .the front, 


are led—let me pause and count them—three—five—seven 
—why, as I live, over a dozen of the pluckiest-looking 
rascals, die-hards, call them what you please, that ever a 
judge clapped eyes upon. 

Now, in describing the points of sath of these dogs, I 
shall make no attempt at classification or telatious pies or 
any attempt to trace their origin. oe" 

Of late years Fox Terriers have become extremely 
popular all over the country. If dog shows have not been 
altogether the making of this breed, they have made the 
old Fox Terrier over again. They have improved them— — 
or. at all events altered them in shape of i shape of 
head, and in colour. * 


The following i is the standard of points as: given By the 4 
Fox. Terrier Club, but somewhat condensed. 


Head. The Su// should be flat and maderavely narrow, and ets — 


decreasing in width to the eyes. Not much ‘‘ top” should be apparent, but 

there should be more dip in the profile between the forehead and top Jae 

than is seen in the case of a Greyhound. 
The Cheeks must not be full. * ee 
The Zars should be V-shaped and small, of moderate thickness, and aeppine a 


a 


forward close to the cheek, not hanging oy the side of the head like a. ons. ee 


hound’s. 
The Jaw, upper and under, should be strong and muscular. Should be of 


fair punishing strength, but not so as in any way to resemble the Greyhound ‘or: ~ Oe 


modern English Terrier. There should not be much falling away below the 
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WIRE-HAIRED FOX TERRIER, ‘‘ROPER’S NUTCRACK.” 
Property of Sir H. F. de Trarrorp, Bart. 


See page 220. 


FOX TERRIER, ‘‘CHAMPION VICE REGAL.” 
Property of Mr. S. J. STErHENs. 


See page 278 
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eyes. This part of the head should, however, be moderately chiselled out, so 3 


as not to go down in a straight slope like a wedge. 

The Mose, towards which the muzzle must gradually taper, should be black. 

The Zyes should be dark in colour, small, and rather deep set, full of fire, 
life, and intelligence ; as nearly as possible circular in shape. 

The 7Zeéth should be as nearly as possible level, z. ¢. the upper teeth on 
the outside of the lower teeth. 

Neck. Should be clean and muscular, without throatiness, of fair length, 
and gradually widening to the shoulders. 

Shoulders. Should be long and sloping, well laid back, fine at the points, 
and clearly cut at the withers. 

Chest. Deep and not broad. 

Back. Should be short, straight, and strong, with ‘no appearance of 
slackness. 

Loins. Should be powerful and very slightly arched. The fore-ribs should 
be moderately arched, the back ribs deep; and the dog should be well 
ribbed up. 

Hind-quarters. Should be strong and muscular, quite free from droop or 
crouch; the thighs long and powerful; hocks near the ground, the dog 
standing well up on them like a Foxhound, and not straight in the stifle. 

Stern. Should be set on rather high, and carried gaily, but not over the 
back or curled. It should be of good strength, anything approaching a ‘‘ 
stopper ” tail being especially objectionable. 

Legs. Viewed in any direction must be straight, showing little or no 
appearance of ankle in front. They should be strong in bone throughout, 
short and straight in pastern. Both fore and hind-legs should be carried 
straight forward in travelling, the stifles not turned outwards. The elbows 
should hang perpendicularly to the body, working free of the side. 

Feet. Should be round, compact, and not large. The soles hard and 
tough. The toes moderately arched, and turned neither in nor out. 


Coat. Should be straight, flat, smooth, hard, dense, and abundant. The 


belly and under side of the thighs should not be bare. 

Colour. White should predominate; brindle red, or liver markings are 
objectionable. Otherwise this point is of little or no importance. 

Symmetry, Size, and Character. The dog must present a generally gay, 
lively, and active appearance; bone and strength in a small compass are 
essentials ; but this must not be taken to mean that a Fox Terrier should be 
cloggy, or in any way coarse—speed and endurance must be looked to as 
well as power, and the symmetry of the Foxhound taken as a model. The 
terrier, like the hound, must on no account be leggy, nor must he be too short 
in the leg. He should stand like a cleverly made hunter, covering a lot of 
ground, yet with a short back, as before stated. He will then attain the 
highest degree of propelling power, together with the greatest length of 
stride that is compatible with the length of his body. Weight is not a 
certain criterion of a terrier’s fitness for his work—general shape, size, and 
contour are the main points ; and if a dog can gallop, and stay, and follow 
his fox up a drain, it matters little what his weight is to a pound or so; 
though roughly speaking, it may be said he should not scale over 20 lbs. in 
show condition, 


pipe- 
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Apropos of Fox Terrier judges, Mr. Lee remarks, “ Some 
modern dog showers are too clever by half; they have 
kept terriers a few months, won a prize or two with such as 
they have purchased, and the next stage sees them figuring _ 
in the judging ring itself. Once upon a time a dog judge 
was thought to be a man of lengthened experience—one 
who had bred, worked, and shown such varieties as were 
his particular fancy. I have known a man to judge for 
terriers who had never bred one in his life, had never seen 
a fox in front of hounds, had never seen a terrier god to 
ground, had never seen cither otter or weasel outside the 
glass case in which they rested on the wall in a bar-parlour, 
and had not even seen a terrier chase a rabbit. His slight. 
experience of working a terrier had been had atia surrepti- 
tious badger bait in the stable of a common beerhouse, 
and a violent attack on a dozen mangy rats by a mongrel - 
terrier in an improvised pit in the bedroom of a landlord 
of the same hotel. However, such things are not so now, - 
and is popularity, of the Fox Terrier is as great asever 


it was.’ a 
We illustrate “ Champion Vice Regal” from the famed a 
Acton Kennels of Mr. S. J. Stephens. Heis by “Rational,” 


out of ‘Champion Vesuvienne,’ and has won golden 
opinions on the show bench. 3 


THE WIRE-HAIRED FOX: TERRIER 


THIS variety of the breed should resemble the smooth 
sort in every respect except the coat, which should be 
broken. The harder and more wiry the texture of the 
coat is the better ; on no account should the dog look or 
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feel woolly, and there should be no silky hair about the 
poll or elsewhere. (Stonehenge insists upon an under 


__ coat thick and soft. This is correct, for, seeing the kind 


of work this little dog has to perform, he ought to be 
arrayed in as weather-defying a jacket as possible.) 

The coat should not be too long, so as to give the dog 
a shaggy appearance, but at the same time it should show 
a marked and distinct difference all over from the smooth 
species. 

Disqualifying Points. 1. Nose, -white, cherry, or 
spotted to a considerable extent with cither of these 
colours. 

2. Ears, prick, tulip, or rose. 

3. Mouth, much undershot. 

The wire-haired Fox Terrier, “Roper’s Nutcrack,” 
belongs to Sir H. F. de Trafford of Trafford Park, Patri- 
croft, and was bred by Mr. W. Warwick. His body is white 
and his head black and tan. The present owner purchased 
“Ropers Nutcrack” from Mr. W. E. Welburn, and has 
been very successful with him. His prize list is long, and 


‘includes all the leading recent shows. In fact, he has only 


been beaten twice in his career, on both occasions by 
“Jack St. Leger,” but he has also beaten this dog. 


THE HARD-HAIRED SCOTTISH TERRIER 


_ THE standard of points for this breed as adopted by the 
Scottish Terrier Club is as follows :— 


Skull proportionately long, slightly domed, and covered with short, hard 
hair about # in. long, or less. It should not be quite flat, as there should be a 
sort of stop, or drop, between the eyes. 

Muzzle very powerful, and gradually tapering towards the nose, which 
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should always be black, and of a good size,. The jaws should be perfectly 
level, and the teeth square, though the nose projects somewhat over the 
mouth, which gives the impression of the upper jaw being longer than the 
under one. 

Eyes set wide apart, of a dark brown or hazel colour ; small, pieieing, very 
bright, and rather sunken. 

Ears very small, prick or half-prick (the former is preferable), but. never 
drop. They should also be sharp-pointed, and the hair on them should not 
be long, but velvety, and they should not be cut. The ears should be free 
from any fringe at the top. = 

Neck short, thick, and muscular ; strongly set, on sloping shoulders. 

Chest broad in comparison to the size of the dog, and proportionately deep, 

Body of moderate length, but not so long as a . Skye’ s, and rather flat-sided ; 
but well ribbed up, and exceedingly strong in hind-quarters. 

Legs and Feet. Both fore and hind-legs should be short, and very heavy in 
bone, the former being straight, or slightly bent, and well set on under the 
body, as the Scotch Terrier should not be out at elbows. The hocks should 


be bent, and the thighs very muscular ; and the feet strong, small, and thickly 


covered with short hair, the fore- feet being larger than the hind ones, and 
well let down on the ground. 


The Tail, which is never cut, should be about 7 in. long, carried with a_ 


slight bend, and often gaily. 


The Coat should be rather short (about 2 in.), intensely hard and wiry in ~ 


texture, and very dense all over the body. 

Size. About 16 lbs. to 18 lbs. for a bitch, and 18 lbs. to 20 lbs. for a dog, 

Colours. Steel or Iron-grey, Brindle or Grizzled, Black, Sandy, and 
Wheaten. White markings are objectionable, and can only be allowed on 
the chest, and to a small extent. 

General Appearance. The face should wear a very sharp, bright, and 


active expression, and the head should be carried up. The dog (owing to the ~— 


shortness of his coat) should appear to be higher on the leg than he really is ; 
but, at the same time, he should look compact, and possessed of great muscle 
in his hind-quarters. In fact, a Scotch Terrier, though essentially a terrier, 


cannot be too powerfully put together. He should be from about 9 in. to12  — 


in. in height. 


As our illustration of this breed is given Mr. A. Jack- ig 
son’s Scottish Terrier, “Lomond Countess,” winner of the ~ 
17-guinea Trophy and Gold Medal at Edinburgh, three 
Firts Prizes at the Agricultural Hall, and the Gold Medal 
for the best Scottish Terrier Bitch in all classes, together 7 


with a First Prize at the Crystal Palace. 
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BULL TERRIER, ‘‘HANOVER DAISY.” 
Property of Mr. A. CARSON. 


See page 283 


HARD-HAIRED SCOTTISH TERRIER, ‘‘LOMOND COUNTESS.” 
Property of Mr, A. JACKSON. 
See age 281. 
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THE BULL TERRIER 


jh -LHE Bull Terrier now 
i), .- Claims our attention. 
This dog has long 
been a favourite 
owing to his courage 
and pluck, not only 
as a vermin killer, 


but as a guard to 
person and property. 
It is natural to the 
: dog to be _ brave, 
even toa fault, but at the same time the reader must not 
expect every Bull Terrier to be a paragon of vzm and vir 
and virtus. Many are abject cowards, but when we find 
such it is nearly always owing to their having been cowed 
_ or badly treated in some way when young. 

A well-bred Bull Terrier, if he has been well trained, 
should form an excellent companion. He is perfectly 
amenable to discipline, and he is kind-hearted and dis- 
criminating withal. He easily knows friend from foe, and 
does not quickly lose his temper. He is not cruel to other 
animals, and I do not think he loves fighting for fighting’s 
sake. When set on, however, vermin have small chance 
with him, whatever their size. He is usually described as 
being fit to kiil cat, rat, or badger, and to take the water 
like a Newfoundland. Both rats and badgers are profitless 
brutes, and the sooner they are improved off the face of 
the earth the better, but woe to him who would sct a 
terrier on to worry the harmless necessary cat! This kind 
of cruelty is rife in England, and I wish I could say it was 
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only the lower classes who are addicted to the sport. It 


may seem strange to many, but it is nevertheless true, that — 


there are thousands of people in this country who are as 
passionately fond of their favourite cat as any one can be 
of their pet dog; so that worrying a poor puss to death 
does not only inflict cruelty on the cat, but gross and 
cowardly cruelty on the owner thereof. 

As to Bull Terriers taking the water as well as a 
Newfoundland, I have only seen one instance of it, and 
this little fellow worked for hours, and well too, in the sea 
- with one of my own Newfoundlands. I was surprised at 
his speed, and at the weights he could draw. But I do not 
think it right to encourage dogs with thin coats like Bull 
Terriers to work much in the water. 3 

Bull Terriers are nervously inclined ; they are extremely 
sensitive to either kindness or cruelty. The following 
anecdote will show that even a very game doz of this 
breed may sometimes lose heart, and become to all intents 
and purposes a coward. 


Some time ago I sent a large and well-bred specimen 
out to the west lands of America, where he was to be © 


employed in destroying the vermin found in these districts. 
He was a dog of indomitable courage when with me. 
Indeed, of this I had many more proofs than were 


necessary, but, whether owing to the voyage—dogs have 


to rough it considerably while crossing the Atlantic—or 
the change of climate I know not, on his arrival at his 


destination he was found to be of no use at all; he was 
afraid to tackle a mouse. I must allow this is figurative 


language, but not far aside of the mark. But the strange 


part of the story remains to be told. About ten months» 


after, this dog regained all his former pluck, and beca om 


one of the gamest dogs in the pfates, 
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ally bred, he is now a distinctly recognized breed, although 
the type of the head has considerably altered from a short 


and chumpy face to a decidedly long one. 


We will now take one of these dogs to pieces for 
inspection. 
The head of the modern Bull Terrier is a long head, 


~ flat as to skull, without dip or stop, and wide between the 


ears, with no projection of cheeks nor elevation of forehead. 
Yet it is a punishing head withal. 

The jaws are powerful, and the teeth level. An under- 
shot jaw looks very bad, and a dog with such a jaw has 
generally many other faults, which pont unmistakably to 
sf too much of the Bull.” 

The nose is black, and of good size, cold and moist. 

The eyes very black, small, keen, and sparkling. 

The lips tight, not pendulous. 

The ears used to be cropped for show purposes. While 
confessing that the cropped ears give a smarter appear- 
ance to the animal, I was no advocate in support of 
such mutilation. Cropping is now, however, a thing of 


the past. The leading fanciers of the Bull Terrier Club 


_ feel much inclined to study the effect of different natural 


ears before finally deciding upon any point as a standard. 

The neck is long, beautifully set on, and clean cut. 

The shoulders should slope well, and be muscular, but 
not cloddy. 

The fore-legs straight, and the elbows fore and aft. 

The feet are well arched, the toes close. 

The chest is deep and wide, and the body strong and 
well ribbed up. 

The hind-legs long, strong, and with a well-let-down 
hock, 

The tail fine, taper, and carried horizontally. 

Colour. Pure white is liked best, but there have been, 
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and are, many so called patch-dogs and brindles, but they 
are not encouraged in the show ring. 
Weight. [From 12 to 40 pounds and over. ; 
The coat short and close, and, though hardish in texture, 
it is soft to the touch. . 
Mr. F. Fielding gives us the appended description :— 
“ Flead long, wedge-shaped, level as possible from skull 


to head of nose ; strong jaw, and level mouth; small dark 


eyes, not too prominent ; broad chest; short body, well 
ribbed up; fore-legs showing plenty of bone and muscle, 


medium length; strong, well-arched feet ; hind-legs well 
hocked, again showing great strength ; tail fine and straight, 
carried in line Brith back when not excited ; 7 Bet dogs will 


then get them up.” 

We illustrate Mr. A. W. Carson’s Bull Terrier Bitch 
“Hanover Daisy,” who has won over thirty First Prizes 
and Specials at the leading shows in the country. She is 
by “Streatham Monarch II.” out of “Rose of Kent,” and 
is one of the most perfect types of Bull Terrier on the 
bench. Her weight is 45 lbs. 7 


We also illustrate Mr. W. J. Pege’s “Woodcote la 


Fleche.” | She is by “ Duke of Marlboro’” out of “Rosa,” 
and winner of about twenty First Prizes, including Cruft’s, 
Birmingham, Haarlem, Amsterdam, and Dublin. 


THE TRISH = TERRIER 


THIS game little rascal has been in existefice, to my 
certain knowledge, for very many years, ever since my first 


connection with the Live Stock Journal or Fanciers’ Gasette, 
so they have not been to the fore much over a lustrum, — 
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although you may find Irishmen who will tell you that 
the dog was in his glory when Tara’s Halls were ; that he 
_ was coeval with Bryan O’Lynn and St. Patrick himself. I 
deny it. He is a made dog. 

But he is none the less to be despised for that. There 
are classes for the breed at all large shows. They are 
bred to great perfection, and, if judiciously so, they never 
fail to come true to the desired points. 

When passing through London I dearly love to drop in 
upon my friend Mr. G. R. Krehl, for it is quite a treat to 
hear him expound the points and enlarge on the merits of 
the Irish Terrier. The conversation is interlarded, you 
may be sure, with many a pithy anecdote, told in racy but 
truthful language, illustrative of the pluck of these dogs 
and the fire that is in them—the fire and the fun. Dare- 
-devils Mr. Krehl calls them, and they doubtless well deserve 
the title ; and the name of the devils they do dare is legion, 
including wild cats, rats, and water-rats (voles), badgers, 
foxes, and others. 

The Irish Terrier, I myself think, can hardly be beaten 
as an ordinary country sportman’s dog. 

In general appearance he looks a Terrier all over— 
lively, bold, and rough, with a coat that can defy anything. 
He is larger than the ordinary rough Scotch Terrier, longer 
on the legs and shorter on the body than the Skye, and 
altogether wild, daft, and unkempt-looking. 

_ Mr. George Krehl, who has always taken a great interest 
in the Irish Terrier, writes joyfully on the progress of the 
breed since he first wrote on the subject in Mr. Shaw’s 
book in 1881. “ Of course time has settled and fixed some 
of the points ; the breed is more uniform in appearance; 
there are more hard coats seen now-a-days; the correct 
yellow-red hue has been preserved; and the fluffy head 
has almost disappeared. . ... The unceasing efforts of 
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the Irish Terrier Club to abolish cropping have been 
attended with great success ; and we see now at every 
show an important proportion of the exhibits with natural 
well-carried, small drop-ears.” | Kg : 

The following is the Irish Terrier Club’s description of 
the true Irish Terrier :— ‘ 


Head. Long; skull flat, and rather narrow between ears, getting slightly 2 
narrower towards the eye ; free from wrinkle ; stop hardly visible, except in 
profile. The jaw must be strong and muscular, but not too full in the cheek, i 
and of a good punishing length, but not so fine as a white English Terrier’s. ~~ 
There should be a slight falling away below the eye, so as not to have a Grey- 4 
hound appearance. Hair on face of same description as on body, but short a 
(about a quarter of an inch long), in appearance almost smooth and straight; a 2 
slight beard is the only longish hair (and it is only long in comparison with the a 
rest) that is permissible, and that is characteristic. i.) ae 

Teeth. Should be strong and level, : ; Be 

Lips. Not so tight as a Bull-terrier’s, but well- -fitting, showing through the. <% 
hair their black lining. 


Nose. Must be black. a 


Eye. A dark hazel-colour, small, not prominent, and fuil of life, fire, iin 
intelligence. 

Ears. When uncut, small and \-shaped, of moderate thickness, set well up 
on the head, and dropping forward closely to the cheek. The ear must be free 
of fringe, and the hair thereon shorter and generally darker in colour than on — 
the body. 

Neck. Should be of a fair length, and gradually widening towards the — 
shoulders, well carried, and free of throatiness. There is generally a slight sort 
of frill visible at each side of the neck, running nearly to the corner of the ear; ae 
which is looked on as very characteristic. re 

Shoulders and Chest. Shoulders must be fine, long, and sloping well inte “>a 
the back ; the chest deep and muscular, but neither full nor wide. i 

Back and Loins. Body moderately long ; back should be strong and straight © ae 
with no appearance of slackness behind the shoulders ; the loins broad and 
powerful and slightly arched ; ribs fairly sprung, rather ueee than round, and 
well ribbed back. 

Hind-quarters. Well under the dog; should be strong and medal the’ 
thighs powerful, hocks near the ground, stifles not much bent. ae 

Stern.. Generally docked ; should be free of fringe or feather, set on pretty 4 
high, carried gaily, but not over the back or curled. > 

Feet and Legs. Feet should be strong, tolerably round, and moderately 
small ; toes arched, and neither turned out nor in ; black toe- nails are preferable 
and most desirable. Legs moderately long, al set from the shoulders, per- 
fectly straight, with plenty of bone and muscle ; the elbow working freely clearof | 
the sides ; pasterns short and straight, hardly noticeable. Both fore and hind- 
legs should be moved straight forward when travelling, the stifles not turned” 
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BULL TERRIER, ‘‘WOODCOTE LA FLECHE.” 
Property of Mr. W. J. Peaa. 
See page 282 
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outwards, the legs free of feather, and covered, like the*head, with as hard a 
texture of coat as body, but not so long. 

Coat. Hard and wiry, free of softness or silkiness, not so long as to hide the 
outlines of the body, particularly in the hind-quarters, straight and flat, no 
shagginess, and free of lock or curl. 

Colour. Should be ‘‘ whole-coloured,”.the most preferable beirg bright 
red ; next wheaten, yellow, and grey, brindle disqualifying. White sometimes 
appears on chest and feet ; it is more objectionable on the latter than on the 
chest, as a speck of white on chest is frequently to be seen in all self-coloured 
breeds. 

Size and Symmetry. Weight in show condition, from 16 lbs. to 24 lbs,—say 
16 lbs. to 22 lbs. for bitches, and 18 lbs, to 24 Ibs. for dogs. The most desirable 
weight is 22 lbs. or under, which is a nice stylish and useful size. The dog 
must present an active, lively, lithe, and wiry appearance ; lots of substance, 
at the same time free of clumsiness, as speed and endurance, as well as 
power, are very essential. They must be neither ‘‘ cloddy” nor ‘ cobby,” 
but should be framed on the ‘‘lines of speed,” showing a graceful ‘‘ racing 
outline.” | 

‘Temperament. Dogs that are very game are usually surly or snappish. The 
Irish Terrier, as a breed, is an exception, being remarkably good-tempered, 
notably so with mankind, it being admitted, however, that he is, perhaps, a 
little too ready to resent interference on the part of other dogs, There is a 
heedless, reckless pluck about the Irish Terrier which is characteristic, and 
coupled with the headlong dash, blind to all consequences, with which he 
rushes at his adversary, has earned for the breed the proud epithet of ‘‘ The 
Dare-Devils.” When ‘‘ off duty ” they are characterized by a quiet caress- 
inviting appearance, and when one sees them endearingly, timidly pushing their 


- heads in their masters’ hands it is difficult to realize that on occasion, at the 


“set on,” they can prove they have the courage of a lion, and will fight on to 


_the last breath in their bodies. “They develop an extraordinary devotion to, 


and have been known to track their masters almost incredible distances. 


Our illustration is Mrs. Butcher’s “ Bawnboy,” whose sire 
was the famous “Champion Brickbat,” whilst “Lotion” 
was the dam. “Bawnboy” has won numerous prizes, 
including three Firsts at Cruft’s, and also Firsts at Bath, 


_ Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool. 
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THE BEDLINGTON TERRIER 


SOMEWHAT akin to the Dandie Dinmont is this plucky 
breed of dog. He is supposed by many good judges to 
have had the same origin. 

The following is a description of the dog, as recognized 


by the best breeders of the day, as well as by the 
Bedlington Club. | 


He is a dog from 18 to 25 lbs. weight, standing well on - 


moderately long legs, with a roughish coat—which I shall 


describe more minutely presently,—an active appearance, 
a thoroughly game and Terrier look about him, and 


an appearance of head which has been designated as: 


‘ferrety.’; 


The head is not quite ferrety, but wedge-shaped. The 


skull is high and peaked; the jaws are long, and lean, and 


punishing, with large strong teeth. I prefer them level, 


but many of the best specimens are to a certain extent 


pig-jawed. The nose is well developed, and the Club 


characterize it as “standing out prominently from the jaw.” % 


In the blue or blue and tan breeds the nose should be 


black. Lighter-coloured dogs, such as livers, &c., have a _ 


flesh-coloured nose. 


The ears are not unlike a Dandie’s. They are set on | 
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low, and lie nicely to the cheek. They are filbert-shaped, 
and feathered at the tips. 

The eyes are small, well placed in the head, extremely 
bright and piercing when the animal is roused. In colour 
they vary with the colour of the dog. Too much stress 
should not be laid on this point. _ 

The neck is long and strong, and well based on the 
body, which here should be wide through. 

The body is compact and well knit together, and 
somewhat long, and giving the appearance of strength, 
combined with alacrity and speed. The ribs are rather 
flat, the back short, the loins strong and somewhat arched, 
the hind-quarters rather higher than the fore. 

The legs are straight and rather long, and the feet 
decidedly large. This latter point is said to be a distin- | 
guishing mark of the breed. 

The coat should be woolly or linty, with a sprinkling 
of wiry hairs through it. 

Colour. Blue and tan, red, liver, sandy, or liver and tan. 
The top of the head is lighter in colour. The tan isa light 
_ tan, and the blue decided, and not inclining to black. 

To illustrate a typical Bedlington Terrier, we give a 
portrait of “Orme,” the property of Mr. John Smith, 8 
Baltic Street, Montrose. : 

“Orme” has won over thirty First Prizes, besides a 
-Cup, Gold Medals, and two Championships. Only on two 
occasions has he occupied a second: position, the reason 
being that he does not handle well with strangers, 
Although Mr. J. Smith owns a large kennel of Bedlingtons, 
“Orme” is kept in the house, for he is a great favourite, 
and only exhibited when his master is able to personally 
accompany him to the show bench. He is of a liver colour, 
carrying a nice wiry coat with good under-coat, and when 
in form weighs 23 lbs. 
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FHE AIREDALE; “TERRE 


I HAD the honour to be the first to bring this game and 
useful Terrier before the public, describing him in the Live 
Stock Journal Almanack as follows :— ; 

General appearance. lRough- coated | and shapely, 
20 or 21 inches high at the shoulder, and looking all over 
built to chase and kill. : 
Head. Skull. broad and flat, the ears aaa in leather 
and in carriage, something between that of the Fox and 


Bedlington Terriers. Taken altogether the skull and | 
muzzle constitute a longish head, with much muscularity — 


of jaws, giving more than ordinary punishing power. The 
nose is black, of course, and the eyes of lightish hazel, and 
sparkling with intelligence, good-humour, and, bear in 
mind, reader, good temper. And this is just the place to 
say that, although the Waterside Terrier will kill any 
“ warmint” on four .legs—rat, wild cat, fox, badger, or otter 
—he is most kindly disposed to the human race, ex- 


tremely fond of his master, and very affectionate and | ‘a 


gentle with children. 
The body is, as regards length, sora proportioned 


like a good Bull Terriers. Although strongly knit all 


over, the-dog could not be called cobby. 


The chest is deep and wide, and the ribs tolerably voll | 


rounded. 


The back is as straight as a hound’s, and the loin 


muscular, and feels like cast-iron to the grasp. 


The fore-legs are like darts; stifles straightish, and the : 
flesh is simply lumped upon the thighs. and hind-quarters, 


and every sportsman knows what this means and does. 


The stern, which is docked to about 9 or Io inches, | E 
is carried on a level with the back, especially when the — 
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A'IREDALE TERRIER, ‘‘CHOLMONDELEY BRIAR.” 
Property of Mr. H. M. Bryans. 


See age 292. 
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not too short and stumpy ; the muzzle is very strong and 
powerful, and the teeth are strong and level. 

The eyes should be of a beautiful dark hazel colour, 
very keen and piercing, and there should be no discolouring 
of the hair from tears. 

The droop ears are small, and should hang nicely to 


the head. The prick cars should stand well up, and may 
be either large or smali, but the large are to be preferred. 

The neck is muscular, strong, and moderately long. 

The body should be very long ; from point of the nose 
to tail-tip it should measure four times the dog’s height at 
the shoulder. A short body is a great fault. 

The tail itself should be short—say, 8 inches—and 
carried straight, but not curled. : 

The legs are short, but straight and strong. 

The feet are rather large, well knuckled up, and seh 
strong nails, and a good sole. 

The coat should be in quantity abundant all over the 
body, tail, and legs ; and even the feet should be feathered, 
but I do not like to see the face quite buried. There 
should be an undergrowth of soft, warm hair, but the 
coat proper is straight, and hard, and wiry, and long. 


- tween ears, and tapering gradually towards muzzle, with little falling in be- 
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The colour I like to see is the grey so much admired fe | 
in Scotland; next to this I like the black; but I have _ 
seen some very grand dogs of a yellowish-white colour. - 3 

The greatest faults in my eye a Skye can possess are 
a silky coat, a short body, a curled tail, and a mean- -looking 
face. | be 

A real working Skye has a shortish coat; your fireside _ 
favourite has a longer one. > a 
— Our illustration, is “Champion Iron Duke” (K.CSB. 
29,990), the property of Mr. Thomas Young, and has been 
before the public, for some years, This celebrated Skye~ 
Terrier has sired nearly all the recent winners. He is a 
beautiful grey, with black points, possessing plenty of | 
bone and muscle, a broad deep chest, and stands on the’ 
straightest of legs. His prizes are exceedingly numerous, 
and include, First and Challenge Cups of the Skye Terrier - 
Club (England) and the Skye Club of Scotland, First 
Prizes at Birmingham, Derby, Liverpool, Manchester, &c. 

The following standard of points has been adopted of > 
the Skye Club of Scotland :— é | 4 


1. Head.—Long, with powerful jaws and incisive teeth, closing level, or 
upper just fitting over under, Skull: Wide at front of brow, narrowing be- 


tween or behind the eyes. Eyes: hazel, medium size, close set. Muzzle 
always black. “ae 

2. Ears (Prick or Pendant).—When prick, not large, erect at outer edges, 
and slanting towards each other at inner, from peak to sku!l. When pendant, 
larger, hanging straight, lying flat, and close at front. 

3. Body.—Pre-eminently long and low. Shoulders broad, chest deep, ribs 
well sprung and oval-shaped, giving flattish appearance to sides: Hind- 
quarters and flank full and well developed. J3ack level and slightly declining nee 
from top of hip-joint to shoulders. Neck long and gently crested. on, ee 

4. Tail.—When hanging, upper half perpendicular, under half thrown back- _ i: 
wardsin a curve. When raised, a Erelonen ten of the incline of the back, and 
not rising higher nor curling up. Bis 

5. Legs.—Short, straight, and muscular. No dewclaws. Feet large and Bee) 
pointing forward. ae 

6. Coat (Double). —An under, short, close, soft, and woolly. An over, net fe 
long—3} in. to 54 in.—hard, straight, flat, and free from crisp or curl. Hair 
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on. head, shorter, softer, and veiling forehead and eyes ; on ears; over-hanging 
inside, falling down and mingling with side locks, not heavily, but surrounding 
the ear like a fringe, and allowing its Sib to appear, Tail also gracefully 
feathered, ; 

“. Colour (Any variety).—Dark or light blue or grey, or fawn with black 
points. Shade of head and legs approximating that of body. 


1.—AVERAGE MEASURE. 


Dog. Height, at shoulder, 9 inches. 
Length, back of skull to root of tail, 225 inches. 
», muzzle to back of skull, 84 inches. 
;, root of tail to tip-joint, 9 inches. 
Total length, 40 inches. 
Bitch. Halfa -an-inch lower, and two anda half inches shorter than dog, 
all parts proportional ; thus, body 21 inches, head 8, and tail 83; 
total 374 inches, 


2.—AVERAGE WEIGHT. 


Dog, 18 lbs. ; Bitch, 16 lbs. 
No doz. Spite be over 20 Ibs. nor under 16 Ibs. ; and no bitch should be over 
18 lbs. nor under 14 Ibs. 


THE DANDIE DINMONT. TERRIER 


‘THE Dandie Dinmont of the present day is a very taking 
little fellow—brave even to a fault, but exceedingly kindly 
dispositioned on the whole. I think a suspicion of all 


- strangers is almost a trait of this dog’s character. He at 


first sight would be put down bya novice asa Skye Terrier, 


but there are a great many points of difference ; although 


the Dandie is long in the body and low on the legs, he 
is hardly as low as the Skye, and'-head and coat are 
different. 

Meyrick describes the Dandie as “long and low-backed, 
with great strength in the shoulders, head large and long 
with strong jaws, and full bright eyes of dark hazel colour ; 


a hizh forehead, and pendulous ears set well back ; the hair 


on the head smooth, but not silky, the hair on the rest of 
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the body wiry, straight, rather long, but not matted; the 
tail carried rather higher than in other Terriers, straight, 
with an upward curve ; weight not under 16 Ibs.” 

Let us now see what the Dandie Dinmont Club says. — 

The head, the Club says, is large and heavy-looking, 
long from back to front, high forehead, and conical, well- 
domed skull. Hair on it soft and silky, slightly wavy, but 
not curled, and lighter in colour than on the body. Cheeks — 
broad, but with no unsightly bulge, tapering very gradually 
towards the muzzle, which latter is “long, deep, and very — 
powerful,” and thinly clad in harder hair. A foxy muzzle 
very objectionable. Teeth level. Roof of mouth almost 
always black. 

The eyes wide apart, hazel or dark brown, with often a 
ring of darker hair around the eyes, which imparts a wild, 
weird look to the little animal which is very pleasing. 

The ears large and pendulous, far apart, low set, and 
hanging close to the cheeks. 

The coat is an essential point. It is a piley coat, or 
mixture of about two-thirds hardish hair and one-third /znty 
—z,e. soft, but not silky. It is lighter in colour and softer 
on the lower part of the body and legs. 

Colour, “ mustard ” or. “ pepper” ; white objectionable. 

Our illustration is an excellent portrait of Mr. R. P. 
Hewitt’s Dandie Dinmont Terrrier, “ Tommy Atkins,” which 
was bred by Miss Ida Gordon. He is by “ElIbrick~ ex 
“Princess Terry,” and thus comes from two celebrated 
strains, “Princess Terry” being by “Border King.” 
“Tommy Atkins” has won more prizes than we have 
space to chronicle, but we may mention, First, Ayr, two 
Firsts, Barking, First, Liverpool, First, Guildford, First, 
Cruft’s, First, Dublin. Special for best pepper dog, Crystal 
Palace, and Champion Medal for best Dandie, Guildford. 
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SKYE TERRIER, ‘‘CHAMPION IRON DUKE.” 


DANDIE DINMONT, 


Property of Mr. T. Youne. 
See page 294. 


‘“TOMMY ATKINS.” 
Property of Mr. R. P. Hewirt. 
See page 297. 
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THE BLACK AND’ TAN TERRIER 


THE Black and Tan isalso called the Manchester ‘Terrier; 

though I never could see any justifiable reasons for the 
denizens of that dripping city to claim the animal as their 
own. There are two sizes—the Toy, and the large Black 
and Tan. ‘The latter weighs from, say, 7 to 22 pounds. 
The Toy Terrier is never so shapely as his big brother. 
When you can find one, or breed one, any way near his 
elegance of head, with good coat and markings, he will 
be very valuable. 

‘The Black and Tan is a beautifully-shaped, clean-cut 
dog all over, and stands firm, erect, and straight on longish 
legs: The head is a long, narrow one from back to front, 
with small, bright, sparkling eyes, flat and narrow between 

the ears, and with no unsightly muscularity of cheek. In 
- the natural state the ears would be tulip-shaped, but for 
the show bench they are always cropped, and should taper 
beautifully, and should stand up like darts. 

The neck is very graceful, clean, and beautifully tuck 
the shoulders deep and sloping, and the whole body smart 
and racing-looking, firm and well developed, but well knit 
and elegant, with a good loin and deep chest. Straight 
legs, long in proportion to size of body, feet long, and toes 
well arched. In my Practical Kennel Gutde an error 
occurs. The feet are described as “round”; they are 
never so. The tail is long. and very fine, and carried 
straight: 

Colour. This is an essential point. The black should 
be a deep raven black, and the tan a warm red or mahogany 
colour. The tan is distributed as follows : Over each eye is © 
a spot, and one on each cheek. There is tan on the muzzle 
with the exception of the upper or nasal bones. The under- 
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jaw and gullet are tanned, and so is the hair inside the 
cars. The fore-legs are tanned well up, with pencillings 
of black along each toe, and a little thumb-mark of black 
just above the foot. The neck, and chest, and throat, 
with the inside of the thighs and lower part of the tail, and 
a spot around the vent, which the tail when pulled down 
should just hide, are all tanned. 
The coat is close and abundant, and as glossy as satin. 


POINTS OF THE BLACK AND TAN TERRIER 


The following are the revised points of the Black and Tan Terrier, as drawn 
up by the Black and Tan Terrier Club :— 

Head. Should be narrow, almost flat, with a slight indentation up the 
forehead, long and tight-skinned, level in mouth, with no visible cheek- 
muscles ; it should be slightly wedge-shaped, tapering to the nose, and well 
filled up under the eyes, with tight-tipped jaws. 

Eyes. Should be small, bright, and sparkling, set moderately close together, 
as near black as possible, oblong in shape, slanting upwards on the outside ; 
they should neither protrude nor sink in the skull. 

Nose. Should be perfectly black. 

Ears. Should be button, small and thin, small at the root, and set as close 
together as possible at the top of the head. 

Neck and Shoulders. The neck should be slim and graceful, gradually 
becoming larger as it approaches the shoulders, and perfectly free from 
throatiness, slightly arched from the occiput. The shoulders slope off 
elegantly. 

Chest. Narrow between the legs, deep in the brisket. 

Body. Short, with powerful loin, ribs well sprung out behind the shoulders, 
the back being slightly arched at the loin, and falling again to the joining of 
the tail to the same height as the shoulder. 

Legs. Perfectly straight, and well under the body; strong, and of pro- 
portionate length. 

Feet. Compact, split up between the toes, and well arched, with jet-black 
nails ; the two middle toes in the front feet rather longer than the others, and 
the hind-feet shaped like those of a cat. 

Tail. Should be’ moderately short, and set on where the ‘arch of the back 
ends, thick where it joins the body, and gracefully see 5 to a point, and 
not carried higher than the loin. 

Coat. Close, short, and glossy, not soft. 

Colour. Black and tan as distinct as possible; the tan should be a rich 
mahogany colour. A tan spot over each eye, and another on each cheek, 


the latter as small as possible ; the lips of the upper and lower jaws should be | " 


tanned, the tan extending under the jaw to the throat, ending in the shape of 
the letter V ; the inside of the ear is partly tanned ; the fore-legs tanned to 
the knee, with a black-patch *“thumb-mark” between the pastern and the_ 
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BEDLINGTON TERRIER, WHITE ENGLISH TERRIER, 
‘““CHAMPION ORME.” ‘‘LADY OF THE LAKE 
Property of Mr. J. Smiru. Property of Mr. J. E. WALsu. 


See fage 290. 
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BLACK AND TAN TERRIER, ‘‘CLARENDON LAD.” 
Property of Mr. R. T. KERR. 
See Page 299. 


See fage 301. 
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knee ; the toes have a distinet black mark running up each, called the.** pencil 


mark” 5 ; the tan on the hind-legs should continue from the pencilling on the 
feet up the inside cf the legs to a little below the stifle-joint, and the outside 
‘of the legs sliould be perfectly black. There should be tan under the tail, and 
on the vent, but only of such size as to be covered by the tail. In erars case 
the tan phot meet the black abruptly. — 

Weight. A Toy should not exceed 7 Ibs.; a medium-size dog 14 lbs. ; and 
‘a large size 22 Ibs. 


The subject of our illustration, “Clarendon Lad,” has 
won First Prizes whenever lic has been exhibited, amongst 
other places at Cruft’s Show. He belongs to Mr. R. T. 
Kerr of Leven, and has a good pedigree, his sire having 
been “Sir Benedict,” and his dam “ Ruby.” 


THE WHITE ENGLISH TERRIER 


THE White English Terrier is simply a dog of the same 
mould and model as the Manchester. The coat is white— 
that is about the only difference, and he is probably, as a 
rule, somewhat less leggy. 

The cross with the Italian Greyhound is sometimes far 
too close, and shows itself in four things—a want of 
Terrier daring, a too fine and scant coat, roached Icins, 
and a swivel tail. 

The following is the scale of His laid down by the 
White English Terrier Club :— 


Head. Narrow, long and level, almost flat skull, without cheek muscles, 
wedge-shaped, well filled up. under the eyes, tapering to the nose, and not 
lippy. 

Eyes. Small and black, set fairly close together, and oblong in shape. 

Nose. Perfectly black. 

Ears. Cropped and standing perfectly erect. 

Neck and shoulders. The neck should be fairly long and tapering from the 


shoulders to the head, with sloping shoulders, the neck being free from throati- 


ness, and slightly arched at the occiput. 
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Chest. Narrow and deep. 

Body. Short and curving upwards at the loins, ribs sprung out Behind the 
shoulders, back slightly arched at loins, and falling again at the j joining of the 
tail to the same height as the shoulders. 

Legs. Perfectly straight and well under the body, moderate i in bone, and 
of proportionate length. 

Feet. Feet nicely arched, with toes set well together, and more inclined to 
be round than harefooted. 

Tail. Moderate length, and set on where the arch of the back ends, thick 
where it joins the body, tapering to a point, and not carried higher than the 
back. 

Coat. Close, hard, short, and glossy. 

Colour. Pure white, coloured marking to disqualify. 

Condition. Flesh and muscles to be hard and firm. 

Weight. From 12 lbs. to 20 lbs. 


We illustrate “ Lady of the Lake,” a famous bitch bred 
by Mr. Jas. White, and owned by Mr. John E. Walsh, of 


Halifax, the founder of the White English Terrier Club, 
who has done so much for the success of the breed. 


“Lady of the-Lake” is a regular prize-winner at our 


leading shows. 


THE ABERDEEN TERRIER 


We 


A. ROUGH and right breed of dogs of the true Scotch type, 
common in the northern counties of Scotland, that probably 


deserves more encouragement at shows than it gets. The — 
good people of the granite city have not, however, as yet 
made up their minds as to the points and properties of 


this type of Terrier. 


THE WELSH TERRIER 


Oo 
O 
Ono 


aw TERRIER 


AS I believe the dog is more common and more used in 
some parts of Wales than anywhere else, it is perhaps as 
well it should be called the’ Welsh Terrier, instead of the 
old English Wire-haired Black and Tan Terrier. 

This latter title, however, gives the dog-fancier a very 
good notion of what the animal should be. He should 
have all the appearance and all the workman qualities of a 
true Terrier, and be black and tan. 

Says a writer in Zhe Stock-Keeper :— 

“ A few facts in connection with this breed, gleaned from 
both Welsh and English sources, cannot fail to be interest- 
ing. Beginning with the former, we find the first class—at 
all events, within the ken of the present supporters of the 
breed—was provided for Welsh Terriers at the Carnarvon 
_ Show, July 1885, and there were no less than twenty-one 
entries forward. In dogs, Mr. Watkin’s ‘Welsh Dick,’ 
and Mr. Ashwin’s ‘ Pym,’ were first and second ; and in 
bitches, Mr. Dew’s ‘ Topsey’ was second to Mr. Beck’s 
‘Fan, all these being of distinctly Welsh origin, and of 
authenticated pedigree. At the Bangor Show of 1885 
classes were also provided. These dogs have been used for 
years amongst the rocks for getting out foxes, and for 
rabbiting and other purposes by the farmers ; and it can 
be substantially proved that the Terriers, as well as the 
Welsh Greyhounds, have been kept by particular families 
in certain localities, for these purposes. They have been 
known under the name of the Welsh Terriers for several 
generations, and amongst the hills certain strains are 
spoken of as being gamer than others, and as possessing 
better scent, &c., just as strains are spoken of other breeds, 
clearly proving the breed is not only well established, but 
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recognized and valued in proportion to their working quali- 
fications, | | 

and it must be acknowledged that 
they are strong ones—that the Welsh portion of the fancy 


“Tt is upon these facts 


found .their claim, and desire to append to it a national 

prefix. We have not heard a Welshman yet aver that in 

any particular quality their Black and Tan Terriers are 

superior to the English breed ; in fact, under Welsh judges 

an acknowledged English-bred dog has on two occasions 

—Carnarvon and the recent Birmingham Show—won First  ~ 

Prizes as a Welsh Terrier.” on 
The following scale of points has been agreed to by 

members of the Welsh Terrier Club. :— a 


Head. The skull should be flat, and rather wider between the ears than the 
wire-haired Fox Terrier. The jaw should be powerful, clean cut, rather | 
deeper, and more punishing—giving the head a more muscular appearance than e 
that usually seen on a-Fox Terrier. Stop not too defined, fair length from P | 
to the end of nose, the latter being of a black colour. Re? 

Ears. The ear should be \-shaped, small, not too thin, set on fairly high, 5 
carried forward and close to the cheek. r 

Eyes. The eye should be small, not being too deeply set in or pcerndine out 
of the skull, of a dark hazel colour, expressive and indicating abundant pluck. 

Neck. The neck should be of a moderate length and thickness, slightly | 
arched, and slop’ng gracefully into the shoulders. | iy 3 

Body. ‘The back should be short, and well ribbed up, the loin strong, good ; 
depth, and moderate width of chest. The shoulders should be long, sloping, . 


rt 
™ - 
a 


and well set back. The hind-quarters should be strong, thighs muscular, anc 
of good length, with the hocks moderately straight, well let down, and fair 
amount of bone. ‘The stern should be set on moderately high, but not too — 
gaily carried. wa 
Legs and Feet. The legs should be straight and muscular, possessing fair ie 
amount of bone, with upright and powerful pasterns. The feet should be — 
small, round, and cat-like. | aes) 
Coat. The coat should be wiry, hard, very close and abundant, ; 
Colour. The colour should be black, or grizzle, and tan, free from black . 
pencilling on toes. ia 
Size. The height at shoulder should be 15 in. for dogs, bitches proportion- 
ately less. Twenty pounds shall be considered a fair average weight in work- 
ing condition, but this may vary a pound or so either way. Wwe 


“Cymr Dewr II.,’ the subject of our illustration, the ee 
property of Mr. W. ‘ M. Herbert, is by “ Ap Thomas” ex 
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CLYDESDALE TERRIER, ‘‘BLYTHSWOOD PEARL.” 
Property of Mr. T. ERSKINE, 


See page 305. 
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WELSH TERRIER, ‘‘CHAMPION CYMR DEWR Il.” cx = ee 
Property of Mr. W. J. M. HERBERT. ; 
See fage 303. 
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« Gwladis,” and comes of the oldest and ‘purest blood 


obtainable, He. is a winner of upwards of 100 Prizes and 
Specials, -and | has qualified twice as Champion.’ He is a 
grand sire, having sired more winners than any dog of the 
breed, most of the best dogs of the day being by him. 


THE CLYDESDALE TERRIER 


THE following is the description of and points for judg- 
ing the Clydesdale Terrier, as adopted by the Clydesdale 


‘Terrier Club :— 


Head. -The skull, which is-slightly domed, should be very narrow between 


the ears, gradually widening towards the eyes, and tapering very slightly to the 
nose. The head should be covered with long, silky hair, perfectly straight, 


without any appearance of curl or waviness, and extending well beyond the nose, 
The hair should be particularly plentiful on the sides of the head, where it jis 
joined by that from the ears, giving the head a very large and rather heavy 


. appearance in proportion to the size of the dog. The muzzle should be very 


deep and_powerful, tapering very slightly to the nose, which should be large 
and well spread over the muzzle, and must always be black. The jaws should 
be strong, with the teeth perfectly level. The eyes should be rather wide apart, 
large, round, moderately full, but not prominent, expressive of great intelligence, 
and in colonr various shades of brown. 

The Neck should be rather long, very muscular, well set into the shoulders, 
and covered with the same class of hair as the body. . 

Ears. The ears are a most important point in this breed. They should be 
as small as possible, set on high, and carried perfectly erect. They should be 
covered with long silky hair, which should hang ina beautiful fringe down the 
sides of the head, joining that on the jaws. (Well-carried, finely-fringed ears 
form one of the greatest points of beauty in the breed, as also one of the most 
difficult to obtain.) A badly-carried and poorly-feathered ear is a serious fault 
in,a. Clydesdale Terrier. 

Body. The body should be very long, deep in chest, and well ribbed up ; 
the back perfectly level, not sloping from the loins to the shoulder, as in the 
Dandie. 

Coat. The coat should be very long, perfectly straight, and free from any 
trace of curl or waviness, very glossy and silky in texture (not linty), and with- 
out any of the piley under-coat found in the Skye Terrier. 

Colour. The colours range from dark blue to light fawn, but those most 
to be desired are the yarious shades of blue—dark blue for preference, but with- 
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out any approach to blackness or sootiness. The colour of the head should be 


a beautiful silvery blue, which gets darker on the ears ; the back various shades 
of dark blue, inclining to silver on the lower parts of the body and legs. The 
tail is generally the same shade as, or a little darker than, the back. 


Tail. The tail should be perfectly straight, not too long, and carried almost . 


level with the back ; it must be nicely fringed or feathered. 

Legs and Feet. The legs should be as short and straight as possible, and 
_ well set under the body, both legs and feet well covered with silky hair. Ina 
good specimen the legs are scarcely seen, as they are almost entirely hidden by 
the coat. 

Style and General Appearance. ‘The general appearance is that of a long, 
low dog having a rather large head in proportion to its size, and with a coat 


which looks like silk or spun glass. It shows considerably more style or quality. 
than almost any other fancy Terrier, and has not the delicate constitution which ~ 


makes the Yorkshire, Maltese, and others, only fit for indoors. 


Our illustration is “Blythswood Pearl,” the property of 
his breeder, Mr. Thomas Erskine of 166, Holm Street, 
Glasgow, and winner of numerous First Prizes. “ Biyths- 


wood Pearl” has a blue body and a silvery head, His 


coat is 111 inches in length, and he is free from crimp: 


THE SCHIPPERKE 


IN the Dog Owners Annual has been published “fi 


article by Mr. George Krehl on this breed. The standard 


of points was decided at a general meeting of tie Schip- 


perke Club (England). 


Head. Foxy in type, skull should not be round, but broad and with little 
stop. The muzzle should be moderate in length, fine but not well filled out 


under the eyes. 
Nose. Black and small. 


Eyes. Dark brown, small, more round than oval, and not full ; ; bright and 


full of expression. 

Ears. Shape—Of moderate length, not too broad at the base, tapiduaiie toa 
point. Carriage—Stiffly erect, and when in that position, the inside edge to 
form as near as possible a ahh angle with the skull, and strong enough not to 
be bent otherwise than lengthways. 

Teeth. Strong and level. 

Neck. Strong and full, rather short, set broad on the shoulders and sly 
arched. 
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Shoulders. Muscular and sloping. 

Chest. Broad and deep in brisket. 

Back. Short, straight, and strong. 

Loins. Powerful, well drawn up from the brisket. . 

Fore-legs. Perfectly straight, well under the body, with bone in proportion 
to the body. 

Hind-legs. Strong, muscular, hocks well let down. 

Feet. Small, cat-like, and standing well on its toes. 

Nails. Black. 

Hind-quarters. Fine compared to the fore-parts, muscular, and well- 
developed thighs, tailless, ramp well rounded. 

Coat. Black, abundant, dense, and harsh, smooth on the head, ears, and 
legs, lying close on the back and sides, but erect and thick round the neck, 
forming a mane and friil, and well feathered on back of thighs. 

Weight. About 10 lbs. 

General Appearance. A small cobby animal with sharp expression, intensely 
‘lively, presenting the appearance of being always on the alert. 

Disqualifying Points. Drop or semi-erect ears. 

Faults. White hairs are objected to, but are not disqualifying. 


The following remarks are those of Mr. Kreh] :— 

“The class that have indirectly assisted in getting the 
breed known beyond the Belgian frontiers are the boatmen 
on the canals ; they are always on the move, and usually 
one observes on these long, heavy, slow barges a little 
kennel facing the tiller, whence, at the faintest strange 
sound, a little black dog emerges with a rush, barking 
furiously. It is here on this floating abode in a humid 
atmosphere that the Schipperke is chez luz. From these 
_ surroundings he takes his name the ‘little skipper,’ schzpper 
being our skipper and #e the Flemish diminutive. The 
bargee is called a skzpper, and his canine partner the /z¢tle 
skipper. Life on these sluggish canals must be unutterably 
dull, and it is easy to appreciate the affection of the skipper 
for his bright four-footed mate, who will not only keep the 
watches for him and kill the predatory rats, but is always 
lively and cheery, ready for a game on board, or a romp 
and a scamper on the bank. Iam told some of these dogs 
are wonderfully clever, their owners teaching them all 
manner of tricks in the long hours. This exercise of their 
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mental powers no doubt- explains the auger intelligence 
possessed by this breed., In the last year or two all 
Belgium has been ransacked , for Schipperkes, and any 
tailless black dog with prick ears has been palmed off on 


the eager buyer as the genuine article. A good many of — 


these ‘cheap lots’ have found their.way into England, but 
the majority have been. shipped to America. Columbus 
never suspected the use his great discovery was to be put 
to by these neighbours of the exploring Dutchmen, Send- 


ing these Schipperkes to the States is a better trick than. 


standing hens’ eggs on end. Among a few Belgian breeders 
there is some talk of more than one type of Schipperke, 
and they enumerate the Antwerp and’ decree types and 
one between. 

“Jt is true that differences do.exist.. Some there are that 
have coarse Terrier heads, leathery ears very wide at the 


base, and firmly-set-up bodies; these always look to me to ~ 


require what they have inrniefaia ble once possessed—a 
tail; this type has a very short coat and seldom any ruff, 
they are also rather large. .Then there is a, little sort with 


full eyes, heads inclined to apple shape, hardly any muzzle, — 


ears large and at sides of head, plenty of ‘coat, not very 
harsh, plenty of ruff and. fringe on thighs.. A type between 
these is to be preferred, and as most of my best specimens 


have come from Antwerp, I am inclined to think that this 


town deserves to give its name to the type. The dog that 
is now accepted as representative weighs about Io Ibs., is a 


glossy black, stands up well on his pins with an.air of | 


vivacious alertness, he looks ‘stoutly built in front and 
smaller behind, and his back ends like the rounded hind- 
quarters of a guinea-pig. His head is foxy, like all the 


_wild dog type, ears small, narrow, pricked, and carried. 
upright in parallel lines on the top of the head, not at the 


sides. Eye small and dark, and showing no white. Neck 
& 
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SCHIPPERKE, ‘‘NUBIAN GIRL.” 
Property of Mr. F. PEETers. 
See page 306. 


KING CHARLES SPANIEL, ‘‘CHAMPION PRECIOSA.” 
. Prozerty of Mrs. Morrison. 
See PAE 312 
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and shoulders look heavy, partly owing to the thick ruff, 
legs straight and smooth, feet cat-like. Coat very harsh, 
about an inch long on the back, very dense and weather- 
proof, on the thighs it should be fringy. The Belgians call 
the ruff crintére, and the fringe cu/ottes. General appearance 
smart, and intensely vital. Temperament restless, full of 
curiosity, and overflowing with jealous affection.” 

The Schipperke Club of Brussels give the annexed 
interesting description of the breed. ‘An excellent and 
faithful little watch-dog, who does not take to strangers. 
Lively, full of agility, and never tired ; paying attention to 
all that is going on around him. Very fierce when defend- 
ing objects over which he has been set to watch, very — 


gentle with children, and knowing well the habits of the 


household. Always curious to know what is going on 
behind a door, or of an object which is being moved ; show- 
ing his impressions by his sharp voice and the hackles 
standing up. He likes the company of horses, hunts. moles 
and other vermin.” 

The Schipperke bitch ‘ Nubian Girl” is by “ Jefke II.” 
ex “Nouche,” both of whom were imported. She is a 
winner of Cruft’s First Prize, and is the property of Mr. F. 
Peeters,.of 28, Alfred Place, Bedford Square, London. 
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PET “DOGS 


THE dogs I have now to describe are pet dogs par 
excellence. The lives of these tiny favourites have fallen 
‘in pleasant places. They are more at home in hall 
than in hut, in palace than in cottage, and their whole | 
lives are eloquent of the power of .beauty—beauty that 
-bewitches, beauty that many times and oft belies. I was 
never crossed in love, so you will not catch me railing 
against beauty in any-form. I would rather sit down and 
write odes to it. Nor is the milk of my human kindness 
ever allowed to turn sour by over-keeping, and yet I have 
more than once caught myself embarked on a train of 
thought like the following: Yonder goes my Lady 
Filligree’s carriage and pair; as it dashes past me, [can |, 
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just catch a glimpse of the silken traces of the beautiful « 
Maltese Terrier that lies in my lady's lap. Now, if Fido 
isn’t one of the happiest little dogs that ever lived, he 
ought to be heartily ashamed of himself. He is very fond 
of his mistress, and she adores him. He sleeps by night 
in her room, the apartment itself furnished in a style poor 
people might dream about but seldom see. Fido’s food 
and drink are of the daintiest. When the weather is cold 
he is encased in a woollen doublet, in addition to the warm 
jacket Nature has supplied him with. He goes on a round 
of pleasure every day with his mistress in the carriage and 
pair we have seen. He is petted and pampered by every- 
body, and if ever he aches or seems to ache, or his little 
nose is drier than usual, “ Charles” is despatched for the 
doctor, and the doctor smiles as he pockets his guinea-a- 
visit fees. But look, yonder comes Johnnie, the herd laddie. 
He is plodding wearily home from his work with his 
doggie at his heels. It has becn a tiresome day for 
Johnnie and his doggie too, and precious little has crossed 


d 


their “craigs” since morning, and when they reach home 
a wee drappie porridge and skim milk will be all the fare 
for either, then away to bed, where Johnnie will lie upon 
chaff, his doggie on straw. Rough and unkempt is this 
Jittle Terrier; his hair is as hard as withered pine-leaves, 
his face has an old-fashioned look in it, and his only 
beauty is his extreme ugliness. And yet, reader, I dare 
be sworn that as warm a heart beats in his rugged breast 
as in Fido’s, and as much rich love ‘and affection peep out 
_ from under his shaggy eyebrows as can be expressed by 
the languishing looks of my lady’s lap-dog. 
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KING CHARLES AND BLENHEIM SPANTELS 


THE KING CHARLES SPANIEL 


THIS beautiful wee creature came, as its name indicates, 
originally from Spain about the time of Charles the First. 
But its pedigree dates a long way farther back than that, 
and the animal was probably imported into Spain from 
China or Japan. Be this as it may, we have to speak of 
him as we find him. He is a long-haired, silky-coated little 
dog, with a round bullet-head, and no nose at all to speak 
about. The eyes are prominent, ears long and silky, and 
the colour black and tan. ! 

The Blenheim Spaniel naturally claims notice with the 
King Charles, coming to us from Spain in the reign of 
Charles the Second, being, it is said, first imported Re ’ 
John Churchill, the first Duke of Marlborough. 

For a time the Palace of Blenheim was the home of the _ 
breed, and it is still to be found in the villages of that ‘ 
vicinity. ee 

The original Blenheim was different from those we now _ 
prefer seeing in the ring; they were larger, and they were 
also longer in the nose. 

The following are the points laid down by the Toy 
Spaniel Club for the King Charles, Blenheim, and all Toy | 
Spaniels :— ae 


Head. Should be well domed, and in good specimens is absolutely semi- 
globular, sometimes even extending beyond the half-circle, and absolutely 
projecting over the eyes, so as nearly to meet the up-turned nose. 

Eyes. The eyes are set wide apart, with the eyelids square to the line of 
the face—not oblique or fox-like. The eyes themselves are large, lustrous, 
and very dark in colour, so as to be generally considered black ; their enormous. 
pupils, which are absolutely of that colour, increasing the deception. From ¥ 
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their large size, there is always a certain amount of weeping shown at the 
inner angles ; this is owing to a defect in the lachrymal duct. 

Stop. The ‘‘stop,” or hollow between the eyes, is well marked, as in the 
Bull-dog, or‘even more so; some good specimens exhibiting a hollow deep 
enough to bury a small marble. 

-Nose. The nose must be short, and well turned up between the eyes, with- 


. out any indication of artificial displacement afforded by a deviation to either 


side. The colour of the end should be black, and it should be both deep and 


wide, with open nostrils. 


Jaw. ‘The lower jaw must be wide between its branches, leaving plenty of 
space for the tongue, and for the attachment of the lower lips, which should 


- completely conceal the teeth. It should also be turned up or “finished,” so 


as to allow of its meeting the end of the upper jaw, turned up in a similar way 
as above described. 

Ears. ‘The ears must. be long, so as to approach the ground. In an 
average-sized dog they measure 20 in. from tip to tip, and some reach 22 in., 


‘or even a trifle more. ‘They should be set low on the head, and be heavily 
feathered. In this respect the King Charles is expected to exceed the Blenheim, 


and his ears occasionally extend to 24 in. 
Size. The most desirable size is from 7 lbs. to ro lbs, 

Shape. In compactness of shape these Spaniels almost rival the Pug, but 
the length of coat adds greatly to the apparent bulk, as the body when the 
coat is wetted looks small in comparison with that dog. Still it ought to be - 
decidedly ** cobby,” with strong, stout legs, broad back, and wide chest. The 
symmetry of the Toy Spaniel is of importance, but it is s seldom that there is any 
defect in this respect. 

Coat. The coat should be long, silky, soft, and wavy, but not curly. In 
the Blenheim there should be a profuse mane, extending well down in the 
front of the chest. The feather should be well displayed on the ears and feet, 


where it is so long as to give the appearance of their being webbed. It is also 
_ carried well up the backs of the legs. In the King Charles the feather on the 
ears is very long and profuse, exceeding that of the Blenheim by an inch or 


more. The feather on the tail (which is cut to the length of about three and 
a half or four inches) should be silky, and from five to six inches in length, 
constituting a marked ‘‘ flag” of a square shape, and ‘not carried above the 
level of the back. 

Colour. The colour varies with the breed. The King Charles is a rich, 
glossy, black and deep tan, without any white ; tan spots over the eyes and 
on cheeks, and the usual markings on the legs are also required. The 
Blenheim must on no account be whole-coloured, but should have a ground of 
pure pearly white, with bright rich chestnut or ruby-red markings, evenly 
distributed in large patches. The ears and cheeks should be red, with a blaze 
of white extending from the nose up to the forehead, and ending between the 
ears in a crescentive curve. In the centre of this blaze there should be a clear 
**spot” of red, of the size of a sixpence.. The tri-colour, or Charles the First 


Spaniel, should have the tan of the King Charles,' with markings like the 
_ Blenheim in black instead of red, on'a pearly white ground. The ears and 
under the tail should also be lined with tan. The tri-colour has no 


eé 


spot ”’ 
that beauty being peculiarly the property of the Blenheim. 


- 
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The only name by which the tri-colour, or black, white, and tan, in future 
shall be recognized is ‘‘ Prince Charles.” 

That in future the all-red Toy Spaniel be known by the name of - “ Ruby 
Spaniel” ; the colour of the nose to be black. The points of the ‘‘ Ruby” be 
the same as those of the ‘* King Charles,” differing only in colour. 

Black and tan Spaniels with markings of white shall be entered in the 
** Prince Charles” class, and red Spaniels with white markings must go into 
the ‘‘ Blenheim” class. 


The Ruby King Charles Spaniel “Turret Queen” 
belongs to Mrs. Knight of “The Turret,” Streatham, and 
her chief beauty consists in the fact that she is really a 
toy, her weight being only seven pounds. She is of a 
beautiful shape, and is very hardy, living nearly always 
out of doors. “Turret Queen” is a famed champion, and 
has been very successful at the Crystal Palace, Agricultural © 
Hall, Brighton, and Birmingham. | 

The beautiful King Charles “ Preciosa” is by “ Champion 
Laureate” ex “Lady Flossie,” and was bred by Dr. 
Provost. Asa puppy she was shown as “ Bell of South- 
sea,” winning First and Special at the Pet Dog Show. 
Afterwards she was purchased by Mrs. M’Laren Morrison, 
in whose possession she is at present. “Preciosa” has 
won eight First Prizes, and has been several times in the 
winning braces and teams of Toy Spaniels. She has 
inherited the “Champion’s” glorious tan.  “ Preciosa” 
took the Championship for King Charles bitches at the 
Tog Dog Show. 


LE «JAPANESE VSPANIZG 


THIS is a name given to a Toy Spaniel, which neither in 
shape nor in size, nor any important property, with the 
exception of colour, differs from the King Charles. 
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The colour is white with black markings, and the more 
artistically the latter are found the more valuable will the 
dog be considered. 

They should be bred entirely on the King Charles 
standard, but I have hardly ever found them so long in 
the coat or ears as the well-bred Charlie. 

They make very nice pets and are somewhat rare. 
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The illustration on our plate (not the above picture) 
is the property of Mrs. Addis, Ivy house, Aigburth Road, 
Liverpool, and the name of the dog is “Dai Butzu II.” 
His weight is four and a half pounds, but his age, breeder, 
and pedigree are unknown at the Kennel Club, he having 
been imported as a puppy. In addition to several Firsts, he 
has thrice won the Toy Spaniel Club’s open class Challenge 
Cup. He has met all the best show-dogs of his breed, 
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and has never been beaten by any of them. In proof of — 


his strength, it may be said that he was the only survivor 
of six Japs, who had distemper together most virulently, 
though he was the smallest of them all. He can walk 
three or four miles with pleasure, and is a strong: stud- 
dog. 


THE MALTESE: TERRIER 


THE Maltese Toy Dog would be a better name for this — 


breed than Maltese “Terrier,” as there is nothing at all of 
the Terrier in it. % 

There is no toy dog which we possess that, in my opinion, 
is half so beautiful as the Maltese, and there is certainly 
none better fitted to be a lady’s pet. In one of my books 


1 describe his general appearance in these words: “If ° 


curled up ona sofa he resembles a little bundle of white 
floss silk. Get him on his legs and feel him, and you will 


find he is somewhat long in body, and somewhat short in 


the legs.” 
The head in a good specimen is so buried in ai that 
it is somewhat difficult to examine it. On inspection it is 


found to be a rather short head, but nothing approaching ~~ 


the appearance of the head of the Charlie. There is no 
snipeyness, however, and the teeth should be level. | 


The upper lip is short, the lips proper are black, and ‘the 


nose.as dark as Whitby jet, cz the very best specimens. The 
italics are needful. The roof of the mouth is also black. ° 

The eyes are by no means prominent, and yet they are 
beautifully expressive, and dark in colour—a dark hazel. 


Sa 


The ears are short and fine, and rise a little when: the 


Toy is all attention. 


RUBY SPANIEL, ‘‘CHAMPION TURRET QUEEN.” 
Property of Mrs. Knicur. 


See page 314. 
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MALTESE TERRIER, “PRINCE LILYWHITE.” | POMERANIAN, “CHAMPION BLACK BOY.” 
Property of Mrs. Warts. Property of Mrs. THomas. 
See page 317. See page 319 
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_. Body longish, but feeling compact and firm all over. 


The tail is long, splendidly feathered, and bent upwards 
over the back and side in a graceful manner. 

The skin is of a delicate pink colour. 

The colour of the coat should be dazzling white, and 
there must be no tinge of lemon about the ears. 

The coat. [ine in texture, but not silky as that of the 
Yorkshire. It is far more abundant, however, and equally 
long. The length of the coat is a particular point, and the 
hair should be straight ; any curl in it gives a suspicion of 
a cross with the White Poodle. 

This breed is not only most affectionate and good in 
temper, but very knowing and wise as well. They can be 
taught a great number of amusing tricks. 

_The Maltese Terrier illustrated in this edition is “ Prince 
Lilywhite,’ by “Prince Leopold” ex “Queenie.” Both 
sire and dam came direct from the most famous strains. 
“Prince Lilywhite” was bred by Mr. Jacobs of Oxford, 
and is now owned by Mrs. Watts of Antwerp House, 48, 
Lordship Road, Stoke Newington. He is admittedly the 
best coated Maltese Terrier living, a great winner of prizes 
himself, and the sire of many noted _ prize-winners in 
addition, 


THE POMERANIAN, OR SPITZ: DOG 


THIS is a breed of-dog to which I must also profess a 
partiality. The Pomeranian has a great many good 
qualities to recommend him. He is ‘ery obedient, very 
tractable, and teachable. He can be taught nearly~as 


many tricks as a Poodle, and to retrieve and carry into 
_ the bargain. Moreover he is an excellent guard to 
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property, for he is very watchful, and, if he cannot fight, 
he can at all events give warning, and if forewarned be 
forearmed, that is half the battle. 

The Pomeranian is extremely affectionate towards those 
he really loves, and will remain faithful to the very death. | 
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His good qualities ought to make him a greater favourite — 
in Scotland, where he is but little known. . 
Some people will tell you that the dog is apt to be 
uncertain in temper. To strangers he may be at times, 
although even of this I have my doubts. Some people 
say the very same thing about our national favourite the . 
Collie. It is so easy to take away a dog’s character. 
The following points represent the standard of excellence ' 
. for a well-bred Pomeranian :— Brute 
In general appearance he is very like a small-sized 
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Arctic fox, with the exception of the tail, which the - 
Pomeranian carries twisted proudly over his back instead 
of trailing it behind him. 

The head is somewhat foxy in general character, 
though the muzzle is not so peaked, nor the eyes so 
prominent. The s#u// is flat and rather wide between the 
eyes. 

The eyes are somewhat obliquely placed, should be 
well placed in the head, not too large, not bulging, and not 
weeping much. 

The ears are small, broad at the base, and beautifully 
pricked, and covered with short, soft hair like that on the 
_ face. 

The face, as I have hinted, is perfectly smooth, so is 
the fore-leg in front, and the hind-legs from the hock 
downwards ; but all the rest of the body is covered with 
long, straight hair, that evinces a tendency to stand up 
all round. This hair in texture must not be woolly or 
silken. J¢ zs hatr, and not wool. 

The body is compact and well knit together, and 
square, and should stand firmly on good straight legs. 

Colour. Those seen at shows are usually either the all 
black or the all white. In the former there must be no 
white hairs, while the latter must be entirely free from any 
tinge of lemon. Lemon ears would disqualify an otherwise 
very excellent dog. 

Size. They usually scale from 10 up to 20 pounds. 

Our “ Pomeranian” plate is “ Black Boy,” who is owned. 
by Mrs. E. J. Thomas of Lucknow Lodge, Hanwell, and 
was bred by Mrs. Ireland, by “ Liebling” out of “ Zulu.” 
He has won, in addition to numerous Firsts, two Champion- 
ships and seven Challenges. 
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THE ITALIAN GREYHOUND 


I SHOULD not like to believe that an Italian Greyhound ~ 

possessed a better memory than a Newfoundland, but, 
nevertheless, the following anecdote would seem to prove. 
that this is possible. About five years ago I possessed a ~ 
very beautiful Newfoundland bitch and a lovely little 
Italian Greyhound, both of which passed out of my hands. 
I met both of them at the Crystal Palace Dog Show the 
other day for the first time since I had parted with them, 
and endeavoured to make-them recognize me. I was 
perfectly unsuccessful as far as the Newfoundland went. 
In her doggie language she swore she had never seen me 
before, that I wasn’t the real Sir Roger, and she finished 
up by showing me her teeth, and telling me to “count 
those and tremble.” With the Greyhound it was far 
different ; as soon as I began to talk to him in the old 
fond way, he nearly went wild with joy. He would have 
torn down his cage if he could to get to me... 
- It is somewhat rarely that you meet with a really good 
specimen of the Italian Greyhound, but good ones are very 
much prized, and small and fragile though they be, they 
are nevertheless very healthy and hardy, although very 
seldom good in teeth. The teeth of most toy dogs are 
almost sure to go early. 

The Italian Greyhound is very gentle and affectionate, - 
although he can exhibit temper when roused, yes, and — 
ficht too, with anything approaching to his own size. They 
literally fight with tooth and nail, and behave ee the 
combat like tiny furies. 

This dog should be, with a few exceptions, just a ae 
edition of his big brother the Coursing Greyhound. | 

In size he should be as small as possible, and as fragile 
in appearance, 3 
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JAPANESE SPANIEL, ‘‘DAI BUTZU II.” 
Property of Mrs. Appts. 
See PALE 314. 


PUG, ‘ ALINE.” \ 
Property of Mrs. T. Proctor. 
See page 322. 
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The ears are the Greyhound ears. 

~The skull is more prominent. 

So is the eye, which is a very large one, proportion- 
ately speaking. 3 

The skin should be extremely fine and delicate. 

The coat, although never very thick, should still be a > 
covering to the little fellow, even on the skull, which is 
very apt to be naked. 

The colour varies. I like a very good white one, or an 
apricot fawn. 

An American writer on this breed gives the following hints 
as to the way to pick up an Italian Greyhound which are 
very useful. Place the hand on the under part of the chest 


so as to balance the dog. When a puppy, hold him at a 


distance from you, being very careful not to let him squirm 
out of your hand, and keep him in that position if possible | 
until he is quiet. After a few trials he will understand 
that while your hand is in that position he is to be quiet, 
and will let you place him in any position desired ; he will 
also know that when you reach down and place your 
hand under him, that he is to be still, and that you are 


_ going to pick him up. 


“Food is of great importance, and the first and best is 
table scraps. I do not mean by that just roast beef, steak, 
&c., but potatoes, bread, milk, gravies, &c. An Italian 


_ Greyhound that will not eat anything but meat isa spoiled 


pet, and his owner is killing him with kindness. Re- 
member, that however attached you may be to your pup, - 


and however intelligent he may be, he is only a dog, and 
should be treated properly ; as a dog, and not as a baby.” 


Our illustration depicts two Italian Greyhounds, owned 


_ by Miss Mackenzie, of 79, Amersham Road, New Cross, 
“Juno” and “ Dido.” “Juno” is the dam of “ Dido,” who 


took First at Birmingham, and First and Special at Cruft’s. 
| x 
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THE. Pug 


I NOW place 
the Pug on the 
boards. 

I happened to 
possess a _ very 
well-bred Pug 
and a_ lovely 


time. They 
didn’t like each 
other quite, how- 
ever ; for 
“Bobby,” — the 
Italian, was far 
ereater friends 
with “ Hurricane Bob,’ the great Newfoundland, and the 
feeling of friendship was reciprocated. It was amusing to 


see the two Bobs going out together for a constitutional, 


“Robert” swinging along like a mighty bear ; “Bobby,” SO 


fragile and fairy-like, in his velvet embroidered jacket, 


prancing by his side so airily, and lifting each penholder 
of a leg as high as though the ground was paved with 


Italian at one 
and the same 


pigeon’s eggs, and he didn’t want to bréak them. The 


Pug might go anywhere, and do anything he pleased, but 
“Bob” kept his weather eye upon “Bobby.” The relations 
between “ Bobby” and the Pug were far from friendly, and 


it was a simple thing for me to translate their looks and © 


motions into words. 


“Bobby ” would sit on the hearth-rug for half-an-hour 


at a time looking with disdain at “Smudge.” 
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“What. do you think of yourself?” he would ask 
tauntingly. “If you saw your ugly black mug you would 
give a shilling to be shot. The byre would be the best 
place for the like of you. Bah! I wonder master can 
endure you. But if ever I catch you putting that beetle 
chunk of a head of yours into my dish, by my halidom, 


~won’t I warm you just ?” 


He did catch “Smudge” at his dish one day, and at 


‘once took his seat on his (Smudge’s) shoulders for the 


space of a minute, during which he was so viciously 
active that “Smudge” felt sorry he hadn't been smothered 
at birth. | 

Pugs are not over wise. They are extremely loving, 


however, and make the best of pets. They are most 


aristocratic in their ways, and I might add in their bearing 
towards other dogs. 

The following is a plum which gives a very capital idea 
of a Pug’s character. “Sooty,” the dog mentioned, was 
the celebrated champion “ Sooty,” the winner of the largest 
number of prizes of any Pug in England, and the best Pug 
in the world. 

“Sooty is exceedingly consequential, and as full of 
importance as a young Bantam cock. In his journeys to 
and from Bristol in the cars, Sooty never misses an 
opportunity of trying to make friends with the passengers. 
After innumerable oglings and squintings at some stranger, 


_ Sooty advances a timid paw, but mayhap the new-comer 


is Colonel Grunt or Mrs. Grim, who is above shaking 
hands with a dog. ‘Oh, in that case,’ says Sooty, ‘I can 
be just as proud as you are,’ and back goes Sooty’s head, 
and he takes at once an intense interest in reading the 
advertisements on the top of the ’bus. Sooty is exceed- 
ingly gentle in his caresses when he pleases. It is like 
this: if any lady wants a quiet ‘spoon,’ they may have 
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it; but if any child wants a bounding game of romps, 
Sooty says at once, ‘I’m on with you there again, 

“Sooty came to stay for a fortnight with me some 
summers ago in bonnie Berks, and very much he enjoyed 


himself. Trees, and fields, and running brooks were so- 


new to him, that he nearly went wild with joy. I had, 
however, the misfortune to offend Sooty the very first 


morning. You know how amusingly dignified a Pug can 


look when he chooses to mount the high horse, and Sooty’s 
look was the very dignity of disgust when I offered him a 
bit of dry bread. ‘No, thank you, said Sooty, ‘I can 
wait for my regular meals.’ 

“He came down just one peg next morning, and 
condescended to eat what I prepared for him. 

“Well, he said, ‘bread and milk if it must be so, and 
I must confess the green fields do give one an appetite ; 
but remember, doctor, sugar, not salt.’ 

“ Sooty is all life, and love, and eyes. Sometimes in my 
‘daffin’ I have called him Goggles or Saucers, which 
rather offended the little fellow, but if there was a nice 
tender bit of rump steak in the play, Sooty never failed 
to swallow the insult. Self-important ? Bless you, yes; 
you should only see him first thing of a morning, kicking 
up the earth with his hind-legs, and trying to fancy himself 
a mastiff. 

“When Sooty went out for a ramble with me, he never 
seemed to tire of roaming over the fields and chasing the 
starlings and sparrows. You see, starlings and sparrows 
were just about the game for Sooty ; a cock with whom 
he one day thought he would try conclusions wasn’t. 
‘By my harem!’ said the cock, ‘if you come an inch 
nearer, I’ll make another mole in your ugly cheek.’ Sooty 


said he was merely looking at him. I don’t think Sooty - 


is very brave. Once he ran half-way down a field to chase 
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ITALIAN GREYHOUNDS, “JUNO” AND * DIDO.” 
Property of Miss MacKENzIE. 


See Lage 320. 


SHORT-HAIRED POODLE. 2 RA 
See page 327- 
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away a crow. As the crow didn’t skedaddle at once, 


Sooty thought he might as well remain at a safe distance 
and bark. ‘Come on,’ cried the crow, ‘I don’t scare worth 
a dump. Caw, cur, caw!’ Then Sooty suddenly re- 
membered an appointment. 

~“QOne day he went on a voyage of discovery down a 


_neighbour’s avenue, for curiosity is another trait of a Pug’s 


character; but Sooty came out again much quicker than 


he went in, a peacock and a hen taking up the running in 


his rear ; but Sooty was all over serious, and there wasn’t 
a bit of a curl in his tail. Such was Sooty.” 
A baton little fellow is the Pug dog, well knit together, 


broad in chest and loin, with a round head and black 


mask. 

The head is round, and I think the high or cocoa-nut 
skull is the best. The muzzle should be very short and 
very broad; any snipeyness of muzzle is in my eyes a 
creat fault. The brow is prominent, rising well up from 
the nose, and it ought to be beautifully wrinkled, the 
wrinkles being disposed in arches ropy in appearance. 
The nose is retrouss?. 

. The eyes should be large, full, dark in colour, and with 
a kind of outward squint like a hare’s. 
’ The ears should be small, fine in leather, black in colour, 


and they ought to lie nicely to the cheeks, not sticking up 
_atall. A large ear is an abomination. 


The neck is shapely, long without appearing so, and 
plentifully clad in muscle. The backbone is short. 
The chest square, with well-rounded ribs. 
The legs short and straight. Legginess is a great fault. 
The foot is the hare or spoon-foot. 
The tail is well curled, double or triple over the hip. 
‘In the male it is usually worn to the right of the spine; in 
the female it is usually worn on the left. 
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The coat is abundant, close, and short, but not woolly, | 


although it should be soft to the touch. 
The colour. ‘This is an essential point. I must con- 
fess to feeling in this respect like the Yankees—I “hate a 


> 


yeller dog like pizen.” There are, of course, some excellent 


Pugs with the yellow tinge in the coat, but commend me 


to the pure apricot fawn. The dog has a black mask 


which should not extend over the eyes, but be well defined. 
On the brow there is often a thumb-piece which I like to 


see, and there ought to be a fine trace of black adown the ~ 


Spine. | 
Size. Small preferred ; from 10 to 15 pounds in fair 
condition. | 

The Pug bitch “ Aline” was the property of Mrs. T. 
Proctor, of 90, Kirkgate, Leeds, a well-known and one of 
the oldest breeders of Pugs in England. She was by 
“Champion Confidence” (25,789) ex “ Nellie,” by “Champion 
Stingo Sniffles” ex “Little Dorrit,’ by “Max” ex 
“Midge.” “Champion Confidence,” by “ Champion Stingo 
Sniffles” ex “Pitti Sing,” by “Champion Loris” ex 


“Nellie.” She was a most typical Pug, weight 14 lbs.,_ | 


very short in muzzle, good stop, good eyes, very small 
ears, capital wrinkle with jet black markings, cheek moles, 
and toe-nails, on the shortest of legs, with plenty of bone 


and substance, double curled tail, silver fawn. She was 


winner of fifty First Prizes at Kennel Club Show, including — 


such fixtures as Crystal Palace, Kennel Club own Show, 
Birmingham, Pug Dog Club, Manchester, Darlington, 


Liverpool, Cruft’s, Leeds, &c., and died only recently from — 


an overdose of physic. 
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THE - POODLE 


“SPEAK of a man as you find him, and ditto of a dog, 
The Poodle is one of our canine friends that are apt to be 
a bit peevish and snappish. A Poodle gave me one of the 
ugliest bites the other day which ever I got, for which I 
didn’t thank him, and I’ve come across in my time many 
others besides him that one couldn’t help calling “curst.” 
- But I must not forget two lovely and gentle-tempered pets 
I once possessed. I got them from France, and French 
‘was the only language they knew. My accent was 
abominable—so “ Gamin,” the dog, told. me—but as I did 
not choose to go to school again to please a Poodle, I 
_ proceeded to teach them English, and they understood all 
] said in six weeks. Dogs are good linguists. I had one 
once to whom I spoke in English, Latin, Greek, Gaelic; 
and good broad Scotch. My dead and gone champion, 
“Theodore Nero,’ hadn’t resided in Wales with me over 
six weeks before he knew all the servants said to him. 

In general appearance the Poodle is somewhat Terrier- 
like, either black or white in colour, and with a coat of 
intense curliness that, when not cropped, covers him from 
stem to stern like a blanket. 

The head of the Poodle is broad and high, with a well- 
developed brow, and a fair amount of muscle about the 
cheeks. 

The muzzle is long, square, and not snipey. 

The ears long and set low, with a vast deal of feather. 

The eyes are peculiar: they are, if the dog be a good- 
tempered one, very gentle and expressive, but bright 
withal, and in colour a dark hazel. The peculiarity is that 
it does or ought to show the white around the iris. I call 
_ it-an onyx eye. 
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The coat of the Poodle is of two kinds; either close 
curled all over, except perhaps the shoulders, which may 
be wavy, or with very long rope-like curls. I have known 
these ringlets 16 inches long. The hair is of a woolly 
nature. . 

The colour. If white, the animal should be all white. 
If black, all black—ze¢ black, with no admixture of grey 
hairs. . 

Size. There are two sizes, the large and the small. I 
myself like to see a big stately Poodle, especially if black 
in colour. 

Trimming or clipping. Although I do not approve 
of the practice, it being in many cases downright cruelty, 
still I may as well describe how it is done. The instrument 
used is the same used on horses, after the long hair has 
been removed with a pair of sharp scissors. The face is 
clipped bare with the exception of a daft pantaloon-like 
pair of eyebrows, a pair of moustachios, and asmall goatee. 
Then the body abaft the ribs is clipped bare, as well as the 
belly, and the thighs and legs, with the following ex- 
ceptions: a pair of epaulettes are left on the top of the 
rump, and a fringe of hair around the hocks. The fore- 
legs are clipped, with the exception of a fringe of hair — 
around the knees, Zulu fashion. 

In disposition a good Poodle is everything that is winning — 
and agreeable. He is very jealous, even to a fault. I 
need hardly say that he is extremely wise, because every 
one knows that. Poodles are performing dogs. There is 
nothing in reason they cannot be taught. In fact, a Poodle 
can dn ever yanite but speak, and he sometimes even tries 
that. 

The Poodle Club adopts the following. stan ey 
points :— | 
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THE -PERFECT BLACK POODLE 


General Appearance. That of a strong, active, and very intelligent dog ; 
well built, and profusely coated with curls or long ropy ‘‘ cords.” 

Head. Long; the skull large and with plenty of room for brain power 3 
wide between the ears and a slight peak ; the parts over the eyes well arched ; 
the whole thickly covered with curls or cords. 

Muzzle. Long (but not ‘“‘snipey”), strong, square, and deep ; the ‘‘stop” 
should be defined, but not to a very great extent. The teeth should be 
perfectly level, strong, and white. 

Eyes. Small, dark, and bright, with a very intelligent expression: they 
should be set at right angles with the line of the face. 

- Nose. Large, and perfectly black in colour, with wide, open nostrils. 

Ears.’ Very long, close to the cheek, low set on, and well covered with 

long ringlets or ‘ cords.”’ 

Neck. Well proportioned, and very strong to admit of the head being 
carried high and with dignity. 

Chest. Fairly deep, but not too wide; strong, and well covered with 
muscles. 3 

Legs. Fore-legs, perfectly straight, very muscular, and ‘‘set on racing 
lines” ; they should be long enough to raise the body well from the ground, © 


but without legginess. J1ind-legs very muscular, fairly bent, with the hocks 


well let down. 
Feet. Large, strong, and rather wide, but standing well on the toes, and 
of good shape ; the nails perfectly black, and the pads capacious and hard. 
Back. Short, with body well ribbed up ; the loins very strong and muscular, 


ae but without fat. 


Tail. Carried at an angle of 45 degrees, having long ringlets or cords 


hanging down. 


Coat. Thick and strong. If corded, hanging in long, ropy ‘‘cords.” If 
curly, the curls close and thick. 
% Weight. Large, 60 Ibs.; medium, 40 lbs.; small, 20 lbs. and under. 


. THE PERFECT RED POODLE 
All the foregoing points hold good for this variety with the following ex- 


ceptions :— 


Eyes. Yellow, and free from black rims round the eyelids. 
Nose. Liver colour. Nails. Liver colour. 
Back. The ticks (spots) on back should be‘red or liver, and the whole 


4 


A is “ body should be free from black ticks. 


‘J § Our plates include illustrations of both long-haired and | 
short-haired Poodles. 
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THE YORKSHIRE TERRIER Mid 


THIS beautiful, wee, silky-coated pet, used in former 
times—ten years ago—to be called the Scotch Terrier. 
But Scotland would have none of him. He is scarcely 
hardy enough to stand the climate of the land of the 
mountain and the flood, unless, indeed, he were kept only 
as a little carpet knight; so Yorkshire has given him a 
home and _ habitation. 

In general appearance a well-bred Yorkie is a beautiful, 
shapely, silky-coated creature, with hair quite covering its 
face, and so long sometimes that legs, and even feet, are 
buried. | 

To describe him more minutely we give the standard of 
points laid down by the Yorkshire Terrier Club :— 


The general appearance should be that of a long-coated pet dog, the coat 
hanging quite straight and evenly down each side, a parting extending from the 
nose to the end of the tail. The animal should be very compact and neat, the 
carriage being very sprightly, bearing an important air. 

Although the frame is hidden beneath a mantle of hair, the general outline 


should be such as to suggest the existence of a vigorous and well-proportioned | 


body. 
Head. Should be rather small and flat, not too prominent or round in. 


the skull ; rather broad at the muzzle, with a perfectly black nose; the hair. 


on the muzzle very long, which should be.a rich, deep tan, not sooty or grey. 
Under the chin, long hair, and about the same colour as +e centre of the head, 
which should be a bright, golden tan, and not on any account intermingled 
with dark or sooty hairs. Hair on the sides of the head should be very long, 


and a few shades of deeper tan than the centre of the head, especially about : 


the ear-roots. \ 
Eyes. Medium in size, dark in colour, having a sharp, intelligent perenayy) 


and placed so as to look directly forward. They should not be prominent. The 


edge of the eyelids should also be of a dark colour. . 
Ears. Cut, or uncut; if cut, quite erect ; if not cut, to be small, ¥-shaped, 


tan. 


Mouth. Good even mouth ; teeth as sound as possible. A dog having lost 


a tooth or two, through accident or otherwise, not the least objectionable, pron 
viding the jaws are even. ‘ 
Body. Very compact, and a good loin, and level on the tap of back, 


\ 


and carried semi-erect, covered with short hair ; colour to be of a deep dark | 


, 
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Coat... The hair as long and as straight as possible (not wavy), which should : 
be glossy, like silk (not woolly), extending from the back of the head to the 


root of the tail ; colour, a bright steel blue, and on no account intermingled the 
least with fawn, light or dark hairs. 


Legs. Quite straight, which should be of a bright golden tan, and well 
covered with hair, a few shades lighter at the ends than at the roots. 

Feet. As round as possible ; toe-nails black. 

Weight. Divided into two classes, viz., under 5 Ibs. and over 5 Ibs,, but not 


to exceed 12 lbs. 


“- 


OTHER TOY TERRIERS 


THERE are several other kinds of Toy Terriers suitable 
for ladies’ pets, but I need only mention two, namely 
the Toy Black and Tan and the Toy Blue or slate- 
colour. 

Both of these are now wanted for the show bench as 
much like the Manchester Terrier as possible. They used 


‘to be preferred round or apple-headed. The eyes are 


always more prominent than the real Black and Tan, and 


it is often a weeping eye. They should not weigh much, 


if anything, over five pounds. The difficulty is to keep 
hair on them; they are extremely subject to baldness 
and a kind of scurfiness, which does not look at all 
nice. The blue or slate-coloured Toy is often entirely 
destitute of hair. You cannot breed from them if too 
small. 

But small and all as these pets are, they make very 


amusing and affectionate companions, and they will often 
tackle and kill a rat of the largest size. 


The Black and Tan Toy Terrier bitch “ Sissierelta ” 
(K.C.S.B. 37,555) is out of “Lady Jane” by “ Prince 
Arthur.” She has won three Firsts and Championship at 
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the Crystal Palace, in addition to Firsts at the Royal | 


Aquarium, Brighton, and other shows, 

It is scarcely necessary to say much about her, as she is 
so well known as the best coloured and coated. of her breed. 
Her markings are perfect, and she has been described as 
a “miniature Manchester.” Her awner is Mrs, A. E. Lyne 


of Edmonton. 


BLACK AND TAN TOY TERRIER, ‘‘SISSIERELTA.” 
Property of Mrs. Lyne. 
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FOREIGN DOGS 


IF one were to note down all he reads: in books about 

- the points, history, and characteristics of the many varieties 

of foreign dogs met with in different parts of the world, a 

very interesting volume might be written therefrom. But 

would it bea reliable one? I doubt it. In almost every 

country under the sun not one but several breeds of dogs 

exist; and with the exception of England, Germany, 

7 France, and America, these countries permit their dogs 

to breed just as they please. The name of Eastern dogs 

_ would include, properly speaking, the dogs of India, as 
. _well as of Europe to the eastward of the Mediterranean. 

4 “Some of the dogs of Constantinople,” says a writer in 

the Newcastle Courant, “have hair on their backs, and even 

down their legs. Some I saw had hair all over ; but many 

of the others have a weakness for exhibiting their bare 


attired, this appears an innovation to which it takes a long 
time to get reconciled. 

“After mature consideration, | determined to give the 
much-abused Oriental dog a fair trial ; so on our second 
visit to Constantinople (on the voyage home), I bribed a 
eS happy-looking Turk, in awful clothes, to pick a puppy out 
of a nest and bring it down to the caique, where I. duly 
annexed him. Little ‘Tourc’ soon became a great pet 
__ with the Argonaute, and a happy life he had as he toddled 
along the decks, or came galloping off when I summoned 
him to a feast by the Oriental clapping of hands. At last 
HS his long voyaging was over, and greatly to his amazement 


skin. To a Frank, accustomed to see his dogs suitably 
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my tawny young friend was borne by train and cab to 
his new home, and now he is wagging his tail at me and 
looking as happy and impudent as ever. He is rapidly 
developing into a most interesting and fairly handsome 
dog under the benign influence of British protection and 
British food.” 


THE CHESAPEAKE BAY DOG. 


THIs dog is a great favourite in some parts of America, © 
and from what I have seen of them there, I must pronounce 
them excellent water dogs, and most useful to the sports- 
man. The following short account is from my friend Mr. 
Hallock’s Dog Fanciers’ Directory (New York). 

“ These dogs are not only of a type peculiarly American, 
but they may truly be said to be local to the district from 
which they are named. In old times they were known as 
the ‘otter water dog, from their resemblance to the otter 
in their. form, colour, and habits. Indeed, some aver that 


they have descended from the offspring of the old 


Labrador dogs crossed with the otter; which, to say the 
least, is not probable on physical grounds. Whatever his 
origin, the Chesapeake Bay dog certainly has an ancient — 
and respectable lineage, running back a century at least. 
With the exception of colour, there is found no trace of 
any similar breed of dogs in Ireland, where it is maintained 
by some persons that his ancestors originated. For water — 
service of any kind, and especially for ducking, he is the © 
dog par excellence ; not only as a retriever, but he will face — 
the heaviest seas, sctamble over or swim under icé, wind a 
_ duck a hundred yards off, and chase a cripple for an hour. 
They have not only great courage and endurance, but also ~ 
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“sagacity, good-temper, and tractability. The following 


scale of points for judging was created and adopted under 
the direction and auspices of the Maryland Poultry and 
Eanciers’ Association :-— 

“The so-called Chesapeake Bay dogs are divided into 


' three classes, as follows: First, the otter dog; second, the 


D>) 
cutly-haired dog; third, the straight-haired dog. The 
colour of the first class is a tawny sedge, with very short 
hair; the colour of the second and third is red-brown. 
The bitches most show the colour, and approximate to the 


general points of the class to which they belong. In the 


three classes a white spot on the breast is not unusual. 
Two-year-old dogs at each class not to weigh less than 
80 pounds, and. bitches of the same age 65 pounds. 


Measurements as follows: From fore-toe to top of back, 


25 inches ; from tip of nose to base of head, 10 inches; 
eitth of body back of fore-legs, 33 inches; breast, 9 
inches; around fore-feet, 6 inches; around fore-arm 
below shoulder, 7 inches ; between eyes, 2} inches; length 


‘es of ears, 5 inches; from base of head to root of tail, 35 


inches; tail, 16 inches in length; around muzzle below 


eyes, IO inches.” 


THE CHOW-CHOW 


_EARUIER editions of Our Friend the Dog in the section 


; devoted to “Foreign Dogs” contained the following allu- 
ay sion to “the Edible Dog of China.” “The animal is of 


various colours, and not unlike a large Pomeranian. ‘The 


tongue is black. The dog is used as an article of diet in 
some parts of China. There is no accounting for taste, 


fh 
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but John Chiidtnae eats many things me more loath- 
some than this.” 

The “ Chow-chow” (as the “edible dog” is now called) 
weighs from 40 Ibs. to 50 Ibs. “ The orthodox colours,” 
according to Mr. Taunton, “are jet black and dark red. 
The Chow-chow is a very companionable dog, and shows 
great affection for his owner, though many of them have a 
will of their own, and are more quarrelsome with other 
dogs than many other of the foreign races. It is frequently 
thought that these and other foreign dogs require special 
feeding and treatment, but I have never found it so, and 
mine are fed the same way as my Mase and Bloodhounds. 
In China they are largely fed on rice.’ 

“ Chow VIII.” belongs to Miss E. Bagshaw, of Preston- 
bury, King’s Road, Clapham Park. The breeder and 
pedigree are unknown, “Chow VIII.” has won First Prizes 
at the Kennel Club’s Shows, Cruft’s, Bath, Birmingham, . 
Brighton, Amsterdam, &c. 
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os CHOW-CHOw, ‘*CHOW VIII.” 
Property of Miss BAGSHAW. 
See page 335. 
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THE DINGO 


-TuIs is one of the native dogs of Australia. He is 
sometimes to be met with on the English benches, and 
is to be looked at more as a curiosity than otherwise. 


' He looks like a breed between a wolf or jackal and a 
~ Scotch Collie. 
: ’ Mr. E. F. Benson, the author of Dodo, writes in a paper 
- on the Zoo, where till recently Dingoes were to be seen: 
Ee ff They have a seven-fold portion of the doggy spirit. In 
their eyes is the liquid pathos of the Collies, the trustfulness 
of the Retrievers, the honour of the Mastiffs.” 
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THE ESQUIMAUX DOG 


HE hails from the very far North, being common in Green- 
land, east and west, around Baffin’s Bay, and wherever, in- 
deed, it is not too cold for human beings to exist. The 
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animal is perhaps the nearest approach to the wild dog 
which we possess, not excepting even the Chinese or 
Australian Dingo. The former, however, is nearly allied to 
and often crossed with the Esquimaux dog, but is shorter 
in body, and less wolf-like in appearance. 
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In general appearance the Esquimaux dog is a rough- 
coated, long-bodied animal, about the size of a Scotch 
Collie, with perfectly pricked ears, and all over resembling 
a wild dog or wolf. 

I do not mean to give any scale of points; but in 
judging an animal of this breed we should bear in mind 
the nature of the work for which the dog is intended, viz., 
drawing a sledge over the snow-cladice. Iftwo specimens, 
therefore, were brought before me, I should give the prize 
‘to the one who had the greatest amount of substance 
forward, the straightest and most muscular fore-arm, the 
best feet, the deepest chest, and best bent stifle, and 
strongest loin. 

It is quite marvellous the amount of travelling and hard 
work a team of these dogs can get through, even when en- 
gaged on roughish ice. The average amount of “ ground” got 
over by them when working with Englishmen, and attached 
to a moderately well-laden sledge, is thirty miles a day ; 
but the Indians take much more out of them than that. 
By one search expedition in sixty days dogs and men 
accomplished a journey of 1830 miles; and, with the 
assistance of Esquimaux dogs, journeys of five, six, or 
even eight hundred miles can be got over, through inter- 
_ minable tracts of ice and snow, and that, too, without any 
--very great degree of danger or discomfort. 

- The head of the Esquimaux dog is not unlike that of a 
well-bred Collie, more especially the skull; the muzzle, 
however, is not so pointed or foxy. e 

The tongue should in every case be red, and not dark- 
coloured, which would show a cross with John Chinaman. 

The eyes, too, are very much like those of the Collie. I 
like to see them a deep hazel, and showing great intelli- 
gence. They, however, are set somewhat obliquely in the 
head, Pomeranian fashion, so to speak. 
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The ears are pricked naturally, no cutting required - 
here. It is quite a cat-shaped ear, but thick in the leather, 


and covered with close softish hair inside and out. 


The nose as to tip is jet black (so is the roof of the. 


mouth as a rule) ; the muzzle is longish and thick, showing 
good powers of scent. 

The teeth are large, especially the tusks, and the jaws 
are perfectly level ; and there is none of the pigginess 
that is so easily forgiven in some of our very best Collies. 

The body is long and agile-looking. 


The shoulders are very muscular and strong, and — 


moderately weil sloped in good specimens. 


The fore-legs ought to be as straight as those of a 


Foxhound, and well clothed in muscle and sinew. 

The feet are not over-large, though you often find them 
splay. In young dogs they are cat-like, and should have a 
well-padded sole, and with little or no feathering between 
- the toes, which would lead to “balling,’ and render the 


animal lame and useless before he had gone many miles — 


in the snow. Newfoundlands have often too much feather 
about the feet. It is very pretty to look at, but should 


always be clipped off in snowy weather, or bad toes and — 


feet will be the inevitable result. 


The chest is moderately wide, the animal depending — 


principally for bellows power on its great depth. This 


depth in good specimens causes the fore- OER: to appear — 


short. 


The loin should be strong, and the back straight, with 


no approach to roaching. 
The hind-legs are very powerful, the muscle ve 


lumped upon the thighs. San pet 


The stifles are well bent. 


The tail is an immense massive brush, the fasten not is 
particularly long, but extremely dense, It is most — 
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commonly carried Pomerdnian fashion, closely curled over 
one rump, except when the dog is tired, when it. lags, and 
the animal then looks more like a wild beast than any- 
thing domesticated. 

The coat is peculiar: it consists of two kinds of feather, 
that next the skin being short, very soft, and warm, 
altogether the kind of coat to keep out the cold ; the outer 
coat is harsher and harder than that of any dog I know, 
and it has this peculiarity—it stands almost straight on 
_ end, forming quite a ridge along the back, like that on the 
neck of a hog-maned pony. In distribution the feather 
resembles that on the Collie. It is plentiful all over the 
body, breast, and breech, but absent below the hocks, and 
sparse on the fore-legs. ! 

The -subjoined description was contributed by Mr. 
W. K. Taunton to the first volume of the Dog Owners 
Annual :— 

“There are few, if any, breeds of dogs so useful as the 
_Esquimaux dog is in his native land, where without his 
valuable help it would be impossible for man to exist. 
Not only is he used throughout the Arctic region as a beast 
of burden, but he is also trained by the inhabitants of those 
dreary parts to assist them in obtaining food by hunting 


__ the bear and other animals, and, possessing as he does 


a very keen scent, he is found of the greatest use for this 


-_- purpose. 


“ The principal use, however, to which the Esquimaux 
dog is put is that of drawing sledges, without which means 
of locomotion the Esquimaux would be unable to travel 
during the greater part of the year. A team of dogs, 
_ varying in number according to circumstances, and fre- 


Be quently consisting of twelve or more, being yoked to a 


‘sledge, will travel distances of thirty or forty miles a day 
or even more, and draw a load averaging about 100 lbs. to 


“ih 
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each dog. The harness is very simple, and consists of a 
piece of deer or seal skin forming a collar round the neck, 
which is kept in position by other pieces passing under- 


neath the chest and brought round the body, and to this ~ 


is attached a single trace, passing over the back, fastened 
to the sledge. 

“The whip is the only means of cuiding the dogs, and 
this has a short handle with a thong five or six yards long, 
the dexterous use of which is no easy matter, and requires 
some amount of practice. Much depends upon the intelli- 


gence of the leader of the team, a dog of superior sagacity 


being selected for this position. The dogs are put into 
training when they are quite young, and are hardly 
worked, very scantily fed, and frequently cruelly treated by 
their masters. 

“In appearance the Esquimaux bears a striking resem- 
blance to the wolf,and so much are these two animals alike, 
that.it is difficult to distinguish between them when seen 
ata distance. The principal distinction is the larger size of 
the Arctic wolf, and the carriage of the tail, which the dog 


carries curled over the back, such not being the case with 
the wolf. The dog possesses the oblique eye, as does the 


wolf, which gives him the appearance of being treacherous, 
although he does not seem to be so in reality, There can 


be little question that the two animals are very nearly 


related, and that the two will breed together has been 
proved beyond doubt. I have been informed that the 


Hudson’s Bay Company lately obtained an Arctic wolf with. 


the view of crossing him with their Esquimaux bitches: 


Imported dogs do not bark, but some of those bred in 


this country acquire this accomplishment. 

“Nature has provided the Esquimaux dog with a cover- 
ing specially adapted to protect it against the severe cold 
“which it has to encounter. This consists of an outer-coat 
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of long hair, which stands out from the body like bristles, 
beneath which is a thick under coat of soft wool. Whether 
this peculiar coat can be preserved for many generations 
in dogs bred in this country, or whether it will degenerate | 
in course of time from change of climate, as is found to be 
the case with other animals, remains to be seen. It is 
certainly one of the points to which any one attempting 
to breed these dogs will have to devote particular attention. 

“ This peculiar coat gives the Esquimaux dog the appear- 
ance of being larger than he really is, the average height 
being about 22 inches. Specimens of this breed are 
not nearly so often to be met with in this country as 
one could wish, and are far from being so common as 
might be supposed from the advertisements which appear 
from time to time offering these dogs for sale. It will, 
however, generally be found that the dogs offered are not 
Esquimaux, but Norwegian or Swedish dogs, these breeds 
resembling one another to some extent, but if they are 
compared together it will be seen that there is considerable 
difference in the coat and also in the size of ear, that of 
the Esquimaux. dog. being smaller and always carried 
pricked forward, whereas the Norwegian and Swedish dogs 
frequently throw them back like the Collie. 

“There are probably two reasons why Esquimaux dogs 
are so seldom seen here, the principal one being the great 
difficulty of obtaining genuine specimens, so few being 


ig? brought to this country ; and the other, a very general 


impression that the disposition of these dogs is such as to 
render them unfit to be made companions of, it being very 
commonly thought that they are treacherous and not to 
be trusted. This is a very erroneous idea, as these dogs 
become most attached to their ewners, and exhibit an 
amount of affection not tobe surpassed in any other 
breed. 


: 
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“During the past ten years I have always owned several — 
specimens of the breed, sometimes as many as fifteen or 
twenty. Some of these have been imported from Hudson’s ~ 
Bay and elsewhere, but most of them have been bred by 
myself, and I never had one which could be called bad- 
tempered, and have not found them nearly so quarrelsome 
as many other breeds. 

“In breeding these dogs my aim has been to keep the 
head as wolf-like as possible, to preserve the outer and 
under coat so peculiar to the breed, to obtain a fair length 
of body, with depth of chest rather than width, a tail well 
curled on the back, and legs and feet which would enable 
them to perform the work of sledge-drawing if called upon 
to do so.” 


THE GRECIAN. GREYHOUND 


THIS is a very beautiful animal, sometimes met with | 
on our show benches. It is a Greyhound to all intents — 
and purposes, but longer in coat and ears than ours, and 
feathered on the tail. It isa larger dog than the English 
breed. . 


THE KANGAROO HOUND 


y. 


THIS is simply a kind of half-bred Greyhound, possessing 
more of the strength but less of the fleetness of that breed. — 
The following excerpt from Haygarth’s Bush Life in 
Australea is worth reading :— 


. 


“ Those who are fond of sporting are usually accompanied 
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- on these occasions by one or two kangaroo dogs (a sort of 
large half-bred Greyhound, much prized in the colony), for 


at this early hour the native dog has not yet returned to 
his daily retreat, and gives an excellent run. He is gener- 


ally found lurking in long grass or rocky places, watching 


some cows and calves, or mares with their foals, with a 


‘strong design upon the young stock in both cases. 


“These dogs run very gallantly at starting, with as much 


_ speed as a fox, but with less endurance and courage, for, 


when hard pressed at first, it is not unusual for their run- 


_ ning powers to desert them through fear. However, when 


attacked, they always die very hard, giving bite for bite 
in silence to the last. Their speed varies greatly; some 
that we killed were overtaken within a quarter of a mile, 
others would run four or five miles in capital style; and . 


_ the last we ever hunted I well remember succeeded in 


getting clear off, on level. ground, though we were mounted 
on fast horses. It is called dingo and ‘warragle’ by the 


- aborigines, and is an indigenous animal, being neither dog, 


fox, jackal, nor wolf, to: each of which, however, it bears 
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some resemblance—most perhaps to the latter. It usually 


hunts alone, though three or four are sometimes met with 


in company, and it preys indiscriminately upon everything 


it can master, from foals and calves down to the smallest 


animals and birds. Its prevailing colours are bright 


yellow and dusky brown, with the tip of the tail white: 
_ they are also found of a black colouf, mixed in some in- 
_ stances with tan, but this probably arises from admixture 
- with the European species, as an animal of this colour is 
: never seen in any recently discovered district. Its most 


striking peculiarity is tenacity of life, in which it probably 
surpasses most other animals. For this reason, and not 


from any remarkable strength of its own, few dogs can kill 
one singly.. Indeed, so many instances have been known 


hy 
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of their recovering under the most improbable circum- 
stances, that a native dog is never considered as left for — 
dead unless some vital part is severed. Asa last resource, 
when neither running nor fighting are of any further 
service, it has a remarkable trick of ‘shamming dead, 
when it may be dragged about by the heels and well 
belaboured without flinching, lolling its head listlessly . 
down, as if quite lifeless, until a fair opportunity for 
crawling away presents itself. 

“The native dog seldom barks, but howls most dismally, 
and at night, when they frequently approach the stations, 
nothing can be conceived more dreary than their cry, 
which is composed of a series of wailing notes, into the 
last of which, as if by way of a climax, they throw the 
very essence of melancholy. To make the matter worse, 
all the curs about the place invariably join in chorus, and 
the whole sound, echoing through the lonely woods, pro- 
duces an effect which might triumph over the equa- 
nimity of Zimmerman himself, or any other votary of 
solitude.” 


THE NORWEGIAN ELKHOUND 


AS this dog is to be met with in Foreign Classes at large 
shows, the plate of ‘“ Norse,” 


a Norwegian Elkhound, — 4 


belonging to Mr. A. Miller of 1, Dorset Terrace, Cambridge, a, 


should be welcome. He was bred by the Hon. Mrs. 


Harbord, and has been successful at shows under. such ; 


notable judges as Messrs. C. H. Lane, J. W. Berrie, A. 


George, and F, Greshan. Mr. Berrie said he was “by — ; 


_ far and away the best dog in his class (at the K. C. Show), 7 
being of the right size, shape, and make.” . 


THE SPANISH BULL-DOG aah 


His wins include, at Cruft’s Shows, First in ‘open Foreign 


Class,” and in class for “dogs of Norway, Sweden, Iceland, 


Finland, and Thibet;” Special for best Norwegian Elk- 
hound ; also Firsts in open classes at the Crystal Palace, 
the Aquarium, and Romford, and First for the best 
Norwegian at Norwich. 


- THE SPANISH BULL-DOG 


Mr. FRANK ADCOCK has made many praiseworthy 
attempts to resuscitate this ancient breed. His dog 
“ Toro,’ an old show-bench friend of mine, was described 
in Zhe Field as follows :— 

“*Toro’ is a huge, massive, dark chestnut or ‘ carroty’ 
brindled dog, with blackish muzzle; he has very deep 


_ flews, high temples, large nostrils, and is very much under- 
hung, and, for his size, short in the face. His eyes are 
_ tolerably full, and a good deal of the white is shown ; the 


‘stop’ or indentation between the eyes is large and deep, 


and runs high up the head. The skin about the head is 


very loose, and falls into wrinkles and folds when the ears 
of the dog are erected ; and a deep double dewlap runs 


_ from the angles of the mouth to the sternum. His ears 


have been cut out, very little of the burr being left, and 


this greatly detracts from the apparent size of his head. 


His neck is arched, short, very thick and muscular, and 


covered with quantities of loose skin ; the shoulders broad 
and flat at the top, standing well out from the ribs, and very 


muscular ; the elbows well out from the ribs ; the fore-arm 


very thick, and slightly bowed ; feet large and round, and 
~ furnished with very strong claws; the chest is great, and 
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not only broad, but deep, and the ribs are very round. 
There is a considerable fall at the shoulders, and from | 
that point the loins begin to rise, the arch terminating at — 
the insertion of the tail. This is placed very low, has a 
downward crook at the root and another at the end, is 
very short and fine in bone, and is never erected so high 
as the level of the dog's back. The loins are strong and 
muscular, as are also the hind-quarters, the stifles turning 
out slightly, and the hocks rather close together. The 
whole of the hind-quarters are small, as compared with 
the fore-quarters, and are considerably higher. The coat 
is very fine and smooth, and the hair very hard in texture. 
In showing condition ‘ Toro’ weighs 90 lbs. 
“The following are his exact measurements: Head, 22 
inches; chop, close up to the eye, 14 inches; length of 
face from corner of eye to tip of nose, 24 inches; from 
corner of eye down to angle of mouth, 5 inches; between 
eyes, 23 inches ; from ear to ear across forehead, 54 inches; , 
from top of nose to under jaw, 3 inches; projection of — 
lower incisors beyond those in the upper jaw when the 
mouth is closed, 1 inch; between canines in upper jaw, 
2,°; inches; in lower jaw about 2 inches, being broken ; 
round neck, 19 inches; length of neck, 5 inches; round 
ribs, 31 inches ; across chest, 13 inches; between fore-legs, — 
g inches; length of neck and body from apex of skull to 
root of tail, 30 inches; round fore-arm, 84 inches; round a | 
loins, 21 inches; height at shoulder, 22 inches; from point — 
of elbow to ground, 11 inches.” NT hae a 
The Bull-dogs of Spain were celebrated for their immense ie 
size and their indomitable courage and perseverandey as aif 
well as tenacity. a ars . ’ 
a 
. 
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ONE of the best specimens of this breed I have ever 
seen, either in this country or in India, belongs, or did 
belong, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. He was called a 
Thibet Mastiff, but resembled more a very large and 
exceedingly fierce Newfoundland. 

“This breed of dog,” says Youatt, “is bred on the table- 
lands of the Himalayan mountains bordering on Thibet. 
The Bhoteas, by whom many of them are carefully reared, 
come down to the low countries at certain seasons of the 
year to sel! their boran and musk. The women remain 
at home, and they and their flocks are most sedulously 
geuarded by these dogs. They are also defenders of every 
considerable mansion in Thibet. Every writer who de- 
scribes these dogs speaks of their noble size, their ferocity, 
and their antipathy to strangers.” 
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INDEX 


ABERDEEN Terrier, the, 302 
Abscess, 99 
Advertisements respecting dogs, cau- 
tion against, 70 
Airedale, or Waterside Terrier, 292 
Illustration facing 294 
Asthma, 97 


Basset-hound, the, 188 
Illustration facing 177 
Beagle, the, 171 
Illustration facing 160 
Bedding, materials for, 37 
Bedlington Terrier, 290 
Illustration facing 301 
Rites, 107 
Black and Tan Terrier, 299 
Illustration facing 301 
Black Flat-coated Retriever, 215 
Illustration facing 211 
Black Spaniel, 193 
Illustration facing 192 
Blenheim Spaniel, 312 
Blovdhound, the, 148 
Illustration facing 148 
Bones, fractures of, 99 
Borzoi, the, 156 
Illustration facing 157 
Bowels, constipation of, 89; inflamma- 
tion of, 89; obstruction of, 90 
Breeding dogs, 77 
British Mastiff, 263 
Illustration facing 259 
Brenchitis, 94 
Bruises, 99 
Brushing and combing, necessity of, 


33 
Bull-dog, the British, 273; the 
Spanish, 347 
Illustration facing 270 
Bull Terrier, the, 283 
Illustration facing 283 and 288 


Buying and selling dogs, 68 


Chains, 29 

Chesapeake Bay dog, 334 

Chorea, 96 

Chow-Chow, 335 
Illustration facing 336 

Cleanliness, 38 

Clumber Spaniel, 199 
Illustration facing 209 

Clydesdale Terrier, 305 

Cocker Spaniel, the, 196 
Illustration facing 209 

Colic, 89 

Collars for dogs, 29 

Collie dog, 235 
Illustration facing 237 and 240 

Combs, 31 

Constipation, 89 

Convulsions, 92 

Cutting the tail, 100 


Dachshund, the, or German Badger- 
hound, 178 
Illustration facing 192 
Dalmatian, the, or plum - pudding 
dog, 258 
Illustration facing 257 
Dandie Dinmont, the, 297 
Illustration facing 299 
Dane, the Great, 268 
Deerhound, Scottish, 125 
Illustration facing 129 
Diarrhoea, 91 
Dietary, daily guide for, 43 
Dingo, the, 337 
Diseases of dogs, 84 
Disinfection and disinfectants, 49 
Dislocation of bones, 99; eyeball, 
105 
Distemper, 84 
Dog shows, 55 


INDEX 


Dropsy of the abdomen, 92 
Dyspepsia, 98 


Ear diseases, 104 

Eczema, 114 

Elkhound, Norwegian, 346 
Illustration facing 177 

English Bull-dog, 273 

English Setter, 224 
Illustration facing 222 

I'nglish Water Spaniel, 206 

Epilepsy, 95 

Esquimaux dog, 338 

Exercise for dogs, 35, 80 

Eye diseases, 104 


Feeding and food for dogs, 40 

Fits, 92 

Fleas, 103 

Foreign dogs, 333 

Foxhound, the, 163 

Fox Terrier, the, 278 
Illustration facing 278 


Gatherings, 99 
Glossary of terms used in descriptions 
of dogs, 72 
Gordon Setter, the, 228 
Illustration facing 222 and 228 
Great Dane, the, 268 
Illustration facing 259 
Grecian Greyhound, 344 
Greyhounds, 129 
Illustration facing 144 
Grooming of dogs, 32 
Gums, ulceration of, 107 


Hard-haired Scotch Terrier, 281 
Illustration facing 283 

Harrier, the, 169 

Homceopathic treatment, 120 

Hydrophobia, 107 


Inflammation of bowels, 89; the 
lungs, 94; the tongue, 107 
Insects in dogs, 104 
Internal canker of the ear, 105 
Irish Red Setter, the, 231 
Illustration facing 228 
Irish Terrier, the, 286 
Illustration facing 292 
Trish Water Spaniel, the, 210 
Illustration facing 211 
Irish Wolfhound, the, 139 
Illustration facing 129 
Iritis, 116 
Italian Greyhound, the, 320 
Illustration facing 325 


Japanese Spaniel, the, 314 
Illustration facing 321 


Kangaroo Hound, the, 344 

Kennels, management of, 21 

King Charles Spaniel, the, 312 
Illustration facing 308 


LLandseer Newfoundland, 250 
Liver-coloured Retriever, the, 219 
Lung complaints, 93 

Lurcher, the, or poacher’s dog, 144 


Madness, 108 

Maltese Terrier, the, 316 
Illustration facing 317 

Management of hounds, 21 

Mange, 115 

Mastiff, the British, 263 
Illustration facing 259 

Meat, varieties of, for dogs, ae 

Mouth diseases, 104 


Newfoundland, the, 246 — 
Illustration facing 240 
Yorfolk Retriever, the, 220 
Norfolk Spaniel, 202 
Norwegian Elkhound, 346 
Illustration facing 177 


Old English Bob-tailed Sheep-dog, 
244 * 
Illustration facing viii 
Otterhound, the, 174 
Illustration facing 160 


Paralysis, 95 
Parasites, I0O ~ 
Pet dogs, 310 © 
Pleurisy, 94 . 
Pointer, the, 233 
Illustration facing 237 
Pomeranian, the, 317 
Illustration facing 317 
Poodle, the, 327 
Illustration facing 3259 a 
Prices of dogs, 59 
Pug, the, 322 ; 
Illustration facing 321 — 


| Puppies, training, 80 


Rabies, 107 
Railway journeys of dogs, 38, 62 
Retrievers, 213; Black Flat-coated, 
215 ; Liver-coloured, 219 5 Norfolk, 
220 
Illustration facing 21 
Rheumatism, 97 
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Ruby King Charles Spaniel, 312 
Illustration facing 317 
Russian Wolfhound, the, 156 


. Schipperke, the, 306 


Illustration facing 308 
Scottish Deerhound, the, 125 © 
I]lustration facing 129 

Scottish Greyhound, the, 143 
Setters— 
English Setter, the, 224 
Illustration facing 222 
Gordon Setter, the, 228 
Illustration facing 222, 228 
Irish Setter, the, 231 


Sheep-dog (Old English), 244 


llustration facing viii 
Shows, 55 
Skin diseases,.114 
Skye Terrier, 294 
Sores, 98 
South African Dog, 336 
Spaniels— 
Black Spaniel, 193 
Illustration facing 192 
Clumber Spaniel, 199 
Illustration facing 209 
Cocker Spaniel, 196 
Illustration facing 209 
English Water Spaniel, 206 
Irish Water Spaniel, 210 
Illustration facing 211 
King Charles, 312 
Illustration facing 308 
Norfolk Spaniel, 202 
Sussex Spaniel, 203 
Toy Spaniel, 312 
Illustration facing 317, 321 
Spanish Bull-dog, 347 
Spitz dog, 317 
Sporting dogs, 21 
Sprains, 99 


. St. Bernards, 255 


Illustration facing 257 
Staghound, the, 160 
Illustration, frontispiece 
Stud-dogs, 79 
Sussex Spaniel, 203 
Swellings, 99 


Terriers— 
Aberdeen, 302 
Illustration facing 294 
Airedale, 292 
Bedlington, 290 
Illustration facing 301 


INDEX 


Black and Tan, 299 

Illustration facing 301 
Black and Tan, Toy, 331 
Bull, 283 

Illustration facing 283, 288 
Clydesdale, 305 

Illustration facing 305 
Dandie Dinmont, 297 

Illustration facing 299 
Fox, 278 

Illustration facing 278 
Irish, 286 

Illustration facing 292 
King Charles, 312 

Illustration facing 308 
Maltese, 316 

Illustration facing 317 
Scottish, 281 

Illustration facing 283 
Skye, 294 

Illustration facing 299 
Welsh, 303 

Illustration facing 305 
White English, 301 
Yorkshire, 330 


Tape worms, IOI 

Thibet dog, the, 349 
Illustration facing viii 

Toy Spaniel, the, 312 

Toy Terriers, 331 

Training puppies, 80 


Ulceration, 100, 105, 107 
Ventilation of kennels, 52 


Warts, 100 


Washing dogs, care devoted to, 28, 34 
Water, supply of pure, necessary for, 
6 


3 
Water Spaniels, 206 
Illustration facing 211 
Welsh Terrier, the, 303 
Whippets, 146 
Illustration facing 148, 157 
Whips, 29 
White English Terrier, 301 
Illustration facing 301 
Wire-haired Fox Terrier, 280 
Illustration facing 278 
Wolfhound, the Irish, 139 
Illustration facing 129 
Worming of the tongue, 100 
Worms in dogs, 100 
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Yorkshire Terrier, the, 330 
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